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Dr. Ferdinand Herff 
Pioneer Physician and Surgeon 
HENRY B. DIELMANN 


N THE YEAR 1850, when Dr. Ferdinand Charles von Herff 
permanently moved to San Antonio, the Texas frontier town 
had but 3,488 inhabitants. Of these 1,167 were native 

Texans; 678 were from other states; 572 from Mexico; 455 from 
Germany and Prussia; 128 from Ireland; g2 from France; 48 from 
England and Scotland; 41 from other countries; and 45 of un- 
known origin. There were 262 negro slaves. The cosmopolitan 
character of the city was evidenced only by the varied and colorful 
origin of its population. In its outward appearance it was an old 
Mexican town of one-story, flat-roofed stone or adobe houses on 
unpaved, dusty, narrow streets and plazas. At that time the mis- 
sions had practically gone to ruin, and the Alamo was an army 
warehouse. Agriculture was at a low ebb and visitors wondered 
how the population made a living. In spite of its appearance San 
Antonio was the principal trading point between Mexico, Santa 
Fe, El Paso, New Orleans, and points north. There were quite a 
few American traders and merchants, and big caravans carried 
the various merchandise either on burros or in wagons and were 
often attacked by hostile Indians. In those days living conditions 
in the Alamo city were decidedly primitive. 

In 1849, the year previous to Dr. von Herff’s arrival, San An- 
tonio had had a cholera epidemic which took the lives of fifteen 
to twenty persons a day. At that time medicine and its practice in 
Texas were most primitive. Immigrants to Texas who had been 
accustomed to competent medical care at home found themselves 
the victims of every kind of quackery. It is safe to say that the 
healthy climate of Texas, particularly around San Antonio, cured 
many an immigrant before the quacks and home remedies and 
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even superstitions took his life. Don Egbert Erastus Braman, in 
his book, Information about Texas, published in 1857, illustrates 
this point: 

Texas is infected with none of the pestiferous miasmatic vapors 
which arise, in many, otherwise desirable, localities, from swamps, 
morasses, and stagnant ponds, and which are so fatal in many new 
States. The climate is healthy, and restorative to shattered constitu- 
tions. Nevertheless, emigrants should be careful, for a year or two, and 
not expose themselves unnecessarily to wet, cold, or hot sun: in the 
middle of the day, in summer, labor should be avoided: drink not the 
cold spring water when heated, be careful in diet, eat moderately, 
and of simple well-cooked food, eschew whiskey and all other poison- 
ous drinks, make daily ablutions of the entire body, when first out of 
bed, and keep your temper cool and your mind contented; and, if 
you are an honest man, a good husband and father, your health, under 
ordinary circumstances, will last to old age, and until the human 
machine shall have been worn out by lapse of time. 


And then after picturing “what a destructive, trying, and ex- 
pensive affliction sickness in an emigrant’s family is,” Braman 
adds this caustic sentence: “I would further caution new-comers 
who desire peace, prosperity, and health, to avoid lawyers, doctors, 
and quack medicines, and all other unseemly monsters.” 

The scarcity of good physicians in those trying days brought 
about a terrific demand for the kind of drugs then available. They 
were few in number, but they were consumed in huge quantities. 
After annexation in 1845, a great tide of immigration began and 
Galveston became a great port. Mrs. Matilda C. Houstoun, in 
1844, writes in her Texas and the Gulf of Mexico, “every ship that 
comes in is announced as containing leeches by thousands, quinine 
by hogsheads, and calomel by lots; to say nothing of the demi- 
johns of Castor Oil.” When household remedies did not work, 
superstition was often resorted to. One instance, given by Judge 
Frost Woodhull in his Ranch Remedies, will suffice as an example: 
“If the baby is fretful when teething, string three large snake 
rattles on a red cord, put around child’s neck and do not remove 
until it is through teething.” If this fails, “let baby chew rattle- 
snake rattles, or if they are not handy, sixshooter cartridges.” 

While these extreme conditions obtained, two men came to 
Texas and settled in San Antonio—Dr. George Cupples and Dr. 
Ferdinand von Herff. Both became leading physicians and emi- 
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nent citizens. No paper or book on either would be complete 
without at least mention of the other. Although one came from 
Scotland and the other from Germany, one with Henri Castro and 
the other with Prince Carl of Solms-Braunfels, their lives and 
careers ran parallel in San Antonio. They were pioneers in bring- 
ing to Texas the best in medicine and surgery of their day and 
bridging over the eras of ignorance and modern medical science. 

The first time Dr. von Herff arrived in Texas, he came as a colo- 
nizer, not as an immigrant. He came over through the efforts of the 
Society for the Protection of German Emigrants to Texas, which 
became known as the Adelsverein or Society of Noblemen. Al- 
though the princes and dukes who organized the society utterly 
failed to accomplish their original purpose, which it is claimed 
was to create in Texas a German colony more or less subservient 
to the domination of the nobility, and although as a business 
venture the scheme ended in bankruptcy, the result was a valuable 
contribution to the development of Texas. Without this society 
Dr. Ferdinand von Herff and many other able men and women 
would never have come to Texas, and New Braunfels, Fredericks- 
burg, Comfort, Boerne, and other German settlements would 
never have come into existence. 

Ferdinand von Herff was born on November 29, 1820, at Darm- 
stadt, the capital city of the Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt. 
He was the oldest of seven children of Christian Samuel von Herff 
and his wife, Eleonora, nee Von Meusebach. He was christened 
Ferdinand Charles von Herff. His father was privy councilor or 
judge of the Supreme Court of Hesse-Darmstadt. Young von Herff 
graduated from the gymnasium, which corresponds to the Amer- 
ican high school, in Darmstadt. He then spent two years at the 
University of Bonn. The following two years he spent at the 
University of Berlin. The law at that time required that he take 
his final two years of work and his examinations at his home 
university, which was the University of Giessen. Through the 
influence of his father the two-year residence qualification was 
waived. He passed his final examinations at Giessen in November, 
1842, and received his degree in medicine in March, 1843. The 
subject of his thesis was Medicus Francisco Pedromontanus, an 
Italian physician of the fifteenth century. By passing the required 
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physical examination he became qualified to enter the service of 
the state and thus received an appointment as surgeon in the 
Hessian Army. 

Dr. von Herff was but twenty-three years old when he was ap- 
pointed surgeon in the army, but by the time he was twenty-four 
he became known for his brilliant surgical work, particularly in 
the field of plastic surgery. In 1844 his first paper on plastic sur- 
gery was published in the Heidelberg Annals. Already at this early 
period of his professional career he had the courage to experi- 
ment. He successfully opened, drained, and cured a case of tuber- 
cular abscesses of the lungs. In 1846 the Rhenish Archives pub- 
lished a report of this case which created a sensation. Unfortu- 
nately for the young surgeon this successful case was followed by 
a series of unsuccessful ones, among them the fatal case of the 
court hairdresser, who was quite popular. The Grand Duke, of 
course, knew of this case, and he embarrassed the young doctor 
by shouting at him during a parade, “Well, Herff, have you 
stabbed a man today?” But twenty years later, when von Herff 
visited his native country and had the honor of meeting the 
distinguished pathologist Rudolf Virchow, this great man re- 
membered him and referred to his early work with tubercular 
abscesses. 

Thus the young doctor’s early years of practice pointed to a 
successful and distinguished career. In the course of time another 
factor would have been of great help to him. His social position 
gave him the advantage of meeting some of the most influential 
figures of his day, in politics, in society, and in professional life. 
At Bonn he met and befriended the illustrious Alexander von 
Humboldt who showed him many kindnesses, first in Bonn and 
later at Berlin while he was a student there. From von Humboldt 
he later received letters of introduction to distinguished men in 
America when he set out to make Texas his home. At Bonn he 
also met Prince Albert, who was to become the consort of Queen 
Victoria, and Prince Frederick who later became the second Em- 
peror of the new German Empire. At court affairs in his native 
city he frequently met Princess Maria Alexandra of Hesse, who 
married Alexander II in 1841 and became Empress of Russia. At 
Berlin he studied under some of the most distinguished scientists 
of his day. Matthias Jakob Schonlein taught him pathology, Jo- 
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hann Friedrich Diefenbach and Karl Ferdinand von Grafe sur- 
gery, Johannes Peter Miiller, one of the greatest physiologists 
Germany ever produced, physiology. 

One would think that these contacts and influences would have 
been enough to keep out of the mind of the brilliant young 
surgeon any thought of emigrating, least of all to faraway prim- 
itive Texas. But there was still another factor in his life which 
should have precluded his Texas venture. Student life in his day 
was dominated by the influence of certain fraternities called 
“corps.” They were exclusive to an almost ridiculous degree, 
bound by a rigid code of honor and by medieval methods of 
defending that honor. Membership in a corps guaranteed social 
position and preferment in all walks of life. “Corps-students” 
fought duels with pistols, cavalry sabres, or ordinary blades, de- 
pending on the gravity of the offense to one’s honor. Student von 
Herff fought twenty-one such duels. When he had attained fame 
through a long life of devoted service to his fellow Texans, few 
of them ever knew that he carried through life scars of these 
youthful affairs. Nor did they know that the dignified man of 
science had perpetuated his name on the police blotter of Bonn 
for loud singing in the early hours of the morning on the streets 
of that city. “Corps-students” were also intensely patriotic and 
staunch upholders of the powers of the vested and privileged 
classes. 

What caused this young man, already famous as a surgeon in 
his middle twenties, with his privileged position in the social and 
political life of his time, with a background resting on the estab- 
lished order of things which assured him a certain and brilliant 
future, to cast all this aside? And to what purpose? To establish, 
of all things, a communistic colony on the wild frontier of far- 
away Texas? At the present time his reversal of form seems fan- 
tastic. And yet, upon close scrutiny, his about-face does not appear 
to be so very illogical.1 The manner in which he went into this 
venture and how he came out of it shows what manner of man he 
was. It was this experience that made him decide to make Texas 
his future home. 

“iit must be remembered that the earliest communists were idealists who 
attempted to establish communities in which brotherly love and good will were to 


replace the police rule and in which the voluntary common effort was to take care 
of the material needs of the group. 
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Ferdinand von Herff’s youth and early manhood fell into that 
period of turmoil that followed the final defeat of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Particularly in Germany, the justified aspirations of 
the common people were not realized. A great wave of enthusiasm 
had swept over all sections of Germany and Austria during the 
wars of liberation against the Corsican. These wars were called 
Befretungskriege—wars of liberation. Napoleon had abolished some 
of the many petty principalities of Germany that for centuries 
had made impossible a unification of Germany as it had already 
been accomplished in France. But the process had not gone far 
enough. There were still too many petty reactionary princes and 
dukes. A strong movement arose among the students and intel- 
lectuals for unification and democratic political reforms. In this 
movement the liberal-minded people of all classes joined. At first 
some concessions were made by the princes, and constitutions and 
parliamentary government were promised. But soon the hidden 
purpose of the so-called Holy Alliance came to the surface and 
revealed itself in the suppression of free speech and free press and 
in the use of the military to prevent public gatherings for the 
discussion of reforms. At the same time the great industrial revo- 
lution began, and there arose, as the result of the factory system, 
the proletariat of the working classes. A new doctrine, socialism, 
became a force, not only among the workers and the liberal- 
minded middle class but even among the intellectuals of the 
privileged classes. It spread like contagion. At that time it was 
largely an idealistic movement, and the practical implications of 
the new doctrine were not visible to the many who were earnestly 
seeking a way out of the reactionary tyranny of the Bourbons of 
all countries, who were trying in vain to turn the clock back to 
the seventeenth century. The universities of Germany became 
hotbeds of radicalism, and Ferdinand von Herff, like thousands 
of others, was not immune to its influences. 

These young, inexperienced, idealistic radicals knew that in 
America a great experiment in republican government was being 
successfully carried on and that equality of opportunity was one 
of its characteristics. They advocated, therefore, a German repub- 
lic uniting all Germans in one brotherhood with equal rights and 
opportunities for all. Uprisings occurred in Berlin, Vienna, and 
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other places. Many gave their lives on the barricades for the idea 
of unification. The famous Forty-eighters, among them Carl 
Schurz, belonged to this group. 

Between 1844 and 1846 Prince Solms-Braunfels and Hermann 
Spiess of the Society for the Protection of German Emigrants to 
Texas in writings and speeches caused a sensation among the 
students of Giessen and Heidelberg and at the Industrial School 
at Darmstadt. Under the leadership of Ferdinand von Herff and 
Gustav Schleicher, also a graduate of the University of Giessen, 
a group of forty young men, mostly professional, organized a so- 
ciety which was later known as “The Forty” (Die Vierziger). One 
of them, Louis Reinhardt, then a student at the Industrial School 
at Darmstadt, heard Prince Solms make a speech at his school. 
This is his account of it: 


He remarked that there was no demand in the old country for all 
the professional men whom the universities were turning out, and 
that they must find a new and developing country where their services 
would be in demand. He glowingly described Texas as a land of milk 
and honey, of perennial flowers, of crystal streams, rich and fruitful 
beyond measure, where roamed myriads of deer and buffalo, while 
the primeval forests abounded in wild fowl of every kind. 


Originally the Forty had intended to emigrate to Wisconsin, but 
apparently Prince Solms changed their minds. 

On January 11, 1847, the Forty made a contract with Count 
Carl of Castell acting for the Adelsverein to found a settlement 
on the Fisher and Miller grant which belonged to the Society on 
the Llano River. The Forty were to receive the sum of $12,000 
or the equivalent in implements and supplies. Besides themselves 
they were to settle 200 families on the grant.” Of the organization 
of the Forty, Louis Reinhardt has the following to say: 


A communistic society was organized of which friendship, freedom 
and equality were the watchwords. It had no regular scheme of gov- 
ernment, so far as I know. In fact, being communistic, the association 
would not brook the tyranny of a ruler. But the guiding spirits were 
by common consent Messrs. Wagner, Herff, Schleicher and Schenck. 


Originally the group actually consisted of forty men. Seven 
seem to have backed out. The remaining thirty-three sailed from 
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Hamburg and arrived at Galveston sometime in April, 1847, 
where they were met by Dr. Ferdinand von Herff who had secured 
leave of absence from the Hessian Army and had preceded them 
with Hermann Spiess, the agent of the Society, via New York and 
New Orleans. The group consisted of two physicians, one engi- 
neer, two architects, seven lawyers, five foresters, two mechanics, 
two carpenters, one butcher, one blacksmith, one lieutenant of 
artillery, one ship’s carpenter, one brewer, one miller, one hotel 
keeper, one student of theology, one maker of musical instru- 
ments, one naturalist, one agriculturist, and one without occupa- 
tion. One other important person joined the group, Miss Julie 
Herf from Baden (not related to Dr. Ferdinand von Herff) , who 
became cook for the Forty and was the only woman in the colony. 
Reinhardt states: ““There was no one in our party who could 
speak English except the cook, who had been in America several 
times. Dr. von Herff had learned the language from books and 
could manage to make himself understood.” 

Reinhardt relates an incident which shows that Dr. von Herff 
was a born leader, with the qualities of courage and determina- 
tion. When the transport the Forty had chartered to take them 
from Galveston to Indianola was pressed into the service of the 
United State government for the war with Mexico, they were 
compelled to secure another ship. When this ship was ready to 
sail, the captain was on a spree, and the ship struck a sandbank. 
The captain lowered a boat for himself under the pretext that he 
was going for help. Before he could carry out his purpose, Dr. von 
Herff stopped him with drawn pistol and informed him that if 
they were going to drown, he, the captain, was going to drown 
with them. A member of the Forty by the name of Kappelhoff, 
who was a ship’s carpenter by trade, repaired the boat, and they 
reached Indianola after a five day voyage. 

After some delays at Indianola, their train of oxcarts, laden 
with plentiful supplies, headed for New Braunfels and finally 
reached the Llano River in September, 1847. Reinhardt relates: 
“We had supplies of every kind imaginable; for instance, complete 
machinery for a mill, a number of barrels of whiskey, and a great 
many dogs. ... We came prepared to conquer the world.” The 
settlement was made where Elm Creek flows into the Llano River. 
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It was named Bettina after Bettina von Arnim, a well-known 
German writer and a friend of Goethe’s. 

All accounts speak of one long room occupied by the Forty 
jointly with an adjoining kitchen where Miss Herf undoubtedly 
held forth. One Wilhelm Hermes, who was a member of the near- 
by Castell colony, writes of his visit to Dr. von Herff at Bettina 
seeking medical treatment. Apparently the young doctor also took 
care of the needs of other colonists outside of Bettina. He describes 


conditions in this manner: 


I found here a society of mostly educated men who naturally were 
not used to hard work and knew little of farming, but liked hunting 
and reading. They had a good roomy house in which they lived and 
slept together, and, therefore, was filled with cots. A small building 
next to it served as a kitchen. 


Human nature being what it is, Bettina as conceived by the 
Forty could not survive. Reinhardt says: 


In the summer of 1848 our colony of Bettina went to pieces like a 
bubble. As I have said, it was a communistic society and accordingly 
had no real government. Since everybody was to work if he pleased 
and when he pleased, the result was that less and less work was done 
as time progressed. Most of the professional men wanted to do the 
directing, while the mechanics and laborers were to carry out their 
plans. Of course, the latter failed to see the justice of this ruling, and 
no one did anything. 


Adolf Paul Weber in his book on German pioneers correctly 
sums up the fate of Bettina-as follows: 


In spite of all the advantages the society gave them by furnishing 
provisions and implements, the courageous pioneers had to contend 
with all the difficulties incident to the clearing of the wilderness. In 
addition to that, most of them were equipped with every conceivable 
knowledge of European civilization, but were completely devoid of 
the necessary practical knowledge. ... After a year of hard work in 
which all did not equally participate because some preferred to stretch 
out in the shade of the evergreen Live Oaks and dream about the 
glories of student days, or, following the comiortable adage, ‘ede, 
bibe, post mortem nulla voluptas,” eat drink, there is no tun after 
death, to wait for dinner time to come, and because of many other 
abuses, communism came to naught. The original idea and purpose 
of the undertaking miscarried miserably. 

But the experience had taught the men at least one thing, that 
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cutting away from the ridiculous ideas of privilege of old Europe, that 
equality of social and civil rights over which the citizen as a part of 
government exercises control, had stood the test, even though accord- 
ing to the wise law of Providence there will always be a difference in 
the activity and mental capacity of men. 


It is interesting to quote at this point the prophetic observation 
made by Victor Bracht one hundred years ago in his book, Texas 
in 1848: “Europe, and not America, presents a likely field for the 
realization of the horrible ideas of communism. America is a 
country rather well suited to dispel quickly such unsound ideas.” 
There is no evidence that any one of the Forty harbored any 
communistic ideas after the failure of Bettina. Certainly Dr. von 
Herff did not. 

It is probable that Dr. Ferdinand von Herff had no firm inten- 
tion of staying in Texas when he founded Bettina. First of all, 
he did not resign from the army but merely secured a leave of 
absence. Secondly, he intended to make extended scientific expe- 
ditions to California and into the Rocky Mountains with botany 
as a special interest. For this purpose he had secured the letters 
from Alexander von Humboldt and other influential friends to 
eminent scientists in this country. But these he never used. 

Before leaving the subject of Bettina, mention should be made 
of the unusually friendly relations between the Forty and the 
Indians. Not one single incident occurred to mar this relationship. 
Dr. Ferdinand von Herff ministered not only to the colonists but 
also to the Indians, who considered him a great medicine man. 
The following incident illustrates the fact that the Indians were 
not ungrateful, in their own way. The doctor had performed a 
successful cataract operation on the eye of a Comanche brave. 
Out of gratitude the Comanche promised the doctor he would 
bring him as a present a young girl. Those who heard the promise 
laughed and did not take it seriously. But six months later the 
Comanche returned to Bettina with a young Mexican girl which 
he left for the doctor with an apology for not being able to bring 
him a girl sooner. He thereupon disappeared. This young girl 
was turned over to Miss Herf, the cook for the colony, and later 
became the wife of Hermann Spiess, who had succeeded John O. 
von Meusebach as commissioner of the Society of Noblemen. 

Among those who left Bettina with Dr. von Herff several be- 
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came prominent. Gustav Schleicher, who was an engineer by pro- 
fession, moved to San Antonio in 1850 and was elected a member 
of the Texas House of Representatives. In 1859 he became a mem- 
ber of the Texas Senate. After his service in the Confederate Army 
as a major of the militia, he practiced law in San Antonio 
until 1874 when he was elected to Congress. He was re-elected in 
1876 and 1878 and died in office on January 13, i879. He hada 
distinguished career. Jacob Kuechler, another member of the Col- 
ony, became commissioner of the General Land Office of ‘Texas. 

It is also interesting to note that Baron John von Meusebach, 
who headed the Fredericksburg Colony and later managed the 
Adelsverein in Texas, was a cousin of Dr. Ferdinand von Herff, 
but the two had not met before their arrival in Texas. 

When the Bettina Colony disbanded in the fall of 1848, von 
Herff returned to Germany. His native country was in the midst 
of political turmoil. He was then about twenty-eight years old. 
He had seen men taste the fruits of personal freedom, but he had 
also seen the need of disciplined freedom. The trained scientist, 
the physician of men’s bodies and minds, drew his own conclu- 
sions. Although Bettina proved a failure, Texas with its freedom 
and opportunity would nevertheless be his future home. 

Von Herff first returned to his native Darmstadt. He had merely 
taken leave of absence from the army in 1847 when he took his 
Forty to Texas and, therefore, was still an officer in the Hessian 
Army. He was promptly impressed into service as an army sur- 
geon. The revolutionary movement was then at its height, and 
bloody battles were being fought between the regular armies and 
the armies of the revolutionaries. His services as a surgeon were 
greatly in demand, and the young doctor gained much valuable 
experience. 

Undoubtedly von Herff did not parade his changed views dur- 
ing his stay in his native land. In the meantime, he had definitely 
decided to return to Texas and knew that it would be unwise to 
let anything interfere with his plans. His sweetheart of student 
days was still waiting for him. She was Mathilde Klingelhoeffer, 
of Giessen, a daughter of Wilhelm Klingelhoeffer, an associate 
justice of the same court with von Herff’s father, and a niece of 
the celebrated chemist and discoverer of aniline dyes, Baron 
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August Wilhelm von Hoffmann. The young couple was married 
on May 1, 1849, at Darmstadt, where they remained for six 
months. The charming young wife, whose antecedents were 
much like those of her husband, was willing to accompany him 
to Texas and spend her future life with him in that strange land. 
They landed at Galveston in December, 1849, and proceeded to 
New Braunfels where they made their first home. In a letter dated 
January 25, 1850, the wife of Professor Ernst Kapp, then on her 
way from Indianola to her new home at Sisterdale, tells of her 
meeting the young Mrs. von Herff who had arrived in New 
Braunfels a week before: 


The Mrs. Doctor von Herff, who arrived a week sooner than we did, 
is still very unhappy. She thinks her husband, who had been here 
several years, had not told her about everything. He, however, re- 
marked very dryly: ‘““When one speaks in Germany of great privations 
and hardships, one takes it to be a generalization and regards it as 
nothing; when, however, privations and hardships come in specific 
cases, then they are considered unbearable.” 


Mrs. von Herff’s later extremely happy and contented life in Texas 
conclusively proves that she merely suffered the usual reaction 
anyone would experience who only a few weeks before had left 
a life of culture and ease and was then suddenly faced with the 
hard facts of Texas frontier life, especially after a long overland 
trip by ox team over the open prairies from Indianola to New 
Braunfels. 

Upon his arrival in Texas Dr. Ferdinand von Herff took imme- 
diate steps to become an American citizen. When he received his 
citizenship papers, he dropped the “von” and from that day on 
he was known as Dr. Ferdinand Herff. In April, 1850, the Herffs 
decided to move to San Antonio. Here they both lived for over a 
half-century, a happy, busy, and eminently successful life. 

In San Antonio Dr. Herff began a medical career that for dura- 
tion and success has few equals in the history of medicine. The 
first few years the young doctor and surgeon had a difficult time, 
and his charming young wife experienced hard times for the first 
time in her life. 

But in 1854 Dr. Herff got his chance to demonstrate his skill. 
It was indeed a demonstration as the following facts surrounding 
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the case will prove. The patient was a Texas Ranger. The opera- 
tion was performed in the old Veramendi House. The spectators 
were a crowd of fellow Rangers and other people who filled the 
open doors and windows. The operation was a perineal lithotomy, 
the removal of a stone from the bladder. In this instance it turned 
out to be two stones, one as big as a turkey egg and the other as 
big as a hen’s egg, but both bound together. At this operation 
Dr. Herff tried chloroform for the first time. When the man began 
to snore, Dr. Herff got scared and finished the operation without 
it. Big Foot Wallace is said to have been one of the spectators and 
to have described the operation by exclaiming: “He pulled out a 
stone as big as my fist; he pulled and he pulled; my, how he 
pulled, and the man got weil.” 

The following facts regarding Dr. Herff’s medical career are 
largely taken from the address to the Bexar County Medical So- 
ciety by the late Dr. M. J. Bliem, at a testimonial dinner held on 
December 8, 1909, in honor of Dr. Herff who was present and 
had supplied Dr. Bliem with the information. 

When Dr. Herff began his career in Texas, there were no hos- 
pitals, no nurses, no facilities of any kind. Operations were per- 
formed where the patients happened to be. Often strangers could 
find no one who would consent to have them operated on in their 
homes for fear of the patient dying there. In a number of early 
cases Dr. Herff was compelled to perform operations out-of-doors. 
In one case he operated on a woman while she lay on a cot out 
under a chinaberry tree. On another occasion in the brush on 
what is now Sixth Street Dr. Herff removed an ovarian cyst. Like 
most physicians of his day he had to practice the whole field of 
medicine and surgery. He was adept at plastic work. His many 
eye operations were skillfully performed; he did the first cataract 
operation in Texas. He showed extraordinary success in doing 
difficult abdominal and pelvic surgery. He performed about a 
hundred vesical operations. It must be remembered that his early 
work was done before the days of antisepsis and asepsis. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of Dr. Herff’s career was 
his courage to try new methods or perform operations that no 
one had dared to try before. He was a real pioneer in this regard. 
His brilliant plastic surgery while in the Hessian Army, his open- 
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ing and curing a case of tubercular abscesses of the lungs in his 
early twenties, were just the beginning of what was to follow later 
in his Texas practice. 

In 1856 Dr. Herff performed his first hysterectomy which, in 
his opinion, was the first to be performed in this country. He was 
one of the first in the United States to trephine for epilepsy. He 
performed the first lithotomy in Texas and the first gastrostomy 
in the United States. He diagnosed the first case of uncinariasis 
in Texas. He had many unusual cases of cranial surgery. Dr. Bliem 
relates that at the age of eighty-four Herff did a successful emer- 
gency operation for a ruptured ectopic gestation. This intricate 
operation was performed in a village, with such instruments as 
he could hastily collect from the local physicians, improvising 
retractors from spoons and other utensils. His last operation, a 
trachelorrophy, was performed in 1908 at the age of eighty-seven. 

The daring which Dr. Herff showed as a young surgeon in the 
Hessian Army was a characteristic trait of his mature years of 
practice. It would take much time to detail his notable opera- 
tions. Only one instance will be given which aroused the greatest 
interest among the surgeons of the East. To quote from Dr. Bliem’s 
address of December 8, 1909: 


This was a case of gastrostomy in little Susie Lumley, for the estab- 
lishment of an artificial sinus to relieve an occluded oesophagus, due 
to swallowing lye. This operation was done August go, 1879. A silver 
tube was inserted and through this food was injected into the stomach. 
Nevertheless the little patient steadily failed, until the doctor con- 
ceived the idea of having her chew her food and swallow as far as it 
would go, regurgitate and then inject it into the stomach. She at once 
began to improve and became strong and well. Susie Lumley is alive 
and well to this day, married and the mother of several children. Only 
a few years ago she wrote to the doctor begging him to open her 
oesophagus as she was tired of her artificial mode of eating. Dr. Herff 
wrote this case up for the New Orleans Medical Journal. Dr. Samuel 
D. Gross, the celebrated surgeon of Philadelphia, was deeply interested 
in the case and wrote to Dr. Herff several times, once in December, 
1879, for information. Under date of March 26, 1881, Dr. Gross writes: 


“Dear Dr. Herff: I have just again read your graphic account of 
little Susie Lumley’s case of gastrostomy and at once a desire 
seized me to write you to ask you to be so kind as to inform me 
of her present condition. I am preparing a new edition of my 
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surgery and wish to give a brief sketch of the case, as it is one of 
such deep interest in every respect—With best wishes for you, very 


truly your friend, 
S. D. Gross” 


Like many great men Dr. Herff had a refreshing sense of hu- 
mor. The humorous incidents of his long career are many, and 
he enjoyed them immensely even when the joke was at his ex- 
pense. On one occasion he was held up but scared off his assailant 
by leveling his obstetric forceps at him. A few more incidents 
recalled by Dr. Bliem are here given: 


On one occasion a doctor called Dr. Ferdinand Herff in great ex- 
citement, asking him to come at once to see his servant girl who was 
having terrible pains in her abdomen. Shortly after his arrival Dr. 
Herff delivered the girl of a full-term baby. The girl to the last denied 
all responsibility for or knowledge of origin of the child. She insisted 
she must have gotten it from the bathtub. Dr. Herff, just as any com- 
passionate doctor would have done, accepted her explanation. .. . 

In 1882, physicians who desired to practice medicine in Texas were 
examined by county boards of medical examiners. In Bexar County 
the board was composed of Dr. Cupples, Dr. Herff, and a Dr. B. who 
in reality was a druggist. In that year the well known Dr. Frederick 
Terrell, just out of Harvard University, was one of the two or three 
applicants who took the examinations. Dr. Cupples, genial gentleman 
always, gave the questions on surgery. Dr. Herff, in giving the exam- 
ination in general medicine, said to Dr. Terrell, “Young man, tell me 
all you know about pneumonia.” Dr. Terrell proceeded to tell all he 
knew and some things he didn’t know. “That’s all right, young man,” 
said Dr. Herff, “now you will be examined in anatomy by Dr. B. who 
doesn’t know a damn thing about anatomy.” 

When Dr. A. S. McDaniel appeared on the San Antonio scene in 
1890, he was sporting a high hat and Prince Albert coat; his belief 
that he was doing the proper thing was quickly disillusioned when 
Dr. Herff called him aside and told him to go home and put on some 
clothes befitting the time and place, subtly reminding him that a 
young doctor thus arrayed was very susceptible to lead poisoning. 

Dr. L. L. Shropshire loved to tell of a surgical case he did not get 
to do. He was a young man and felt proud of the prospect of operat- 
ing on a young boy for a hydrocele. He put the boy and his mother 
in his buggy and started west on Houston Street toward the Santa 
Rosa hospital. This was an unfortunate route because the mother 
found herself passing Dr. Herff’s residence which stood next to the 
corner of Houston and Navarro Streets. At the mother’s request, Dr. 
Shropshire had Dr. Herff come out to the buggy and see the child. 
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Dr. Herff asked no questions, took one glance at the boy’s scrotum, 
removed his lance from his pocket case, made a quick incision into 
the sac and then said, “There. That’s all.” ““How much do I owe you, 
doctor?” asked the mother. “One dollar,” replied Dr. Herff. ... 

One day a German farmer came to Dr. Herfl’s office to get some 
medicine for his wife’s constipation. The doctor wrote a prescription 
and explained it was for seven powders. The price at the drug store 
seemed too high, so the farmer went home and gave his wife seven 
doses of gunpowder at the intervals mentioned on the prescription. 
By the next night there had been no results and Dr. Herff was called 
to the house. He decided to give an enema. He said to the husband, 
“Bring me two chairs, a syringe, hot water and a lamp.” “Doctor,” 
replied the husband, “I bring you the chairs, the syringe and hot 
water, but I don’t bring you the lamp. That woman has seven charges 
of gunpowder in her.” 


Naturally Dr. Herff’s spectacular operations brought him fame 
and financial success. By the end of the Civil War he had acquired 
considerable means and decided to make a trip back to his native 
land. He took with him his beloved wife and their six boys. He 
renewed old friendships and visited the hospitals and universities. 
The war between Austria and Prussia was on at the time, and 
this gave him the opportunity to engage in some military hospital 
service. In December, 1867, the family returned to San Antonio, 
after an absence of about eighteen months. 

From that time on almost to the day of his death forty-five 
years later, he led a busy, distinguished life that earned him local 
and national prominence. Early in his career and throughout his 
life he identified himself with his fellow physicians in their or- 
ganizations. He was a member of the Hessian Association of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons and of the Darmstadt Society of Natural His- 
tory. He was an organizer of the Texas State Medical Association 
and of the Bexar County Medical Society, organized in 1853, and 
later one of its honorary members; he was a charter member of 
the West Texas Medical Association, organized in 1876, of which 
he was elected a life member in 1892. In 1882 he received an 
honorary medical degree from the St. Louis College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. In 1891 a movement was started to have him 
appointed professor of surgery at the University Medical Depart- 
ment at Galveston, but he declined. On March 25, 1893, upon 
the fiftieth anniversary of his graduation, his alma mater, the 
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University of Giessen, bestowed upon him high honors, embodied 
in an elaborate diploma couched in Latin, under the great seal 
of the university, praising his accomplishments in medicine, sur- 
gery, and obstetrical practice. No citizen of San Antonio ever 
enjoyed a greater esteem among his fellow citizens than did Dr. 
Herff. He was San Antonio’s best known and most beloved char- 
acter. On May 1, 1905, there was unveiled in the Carnegie Library 
and presented to the city of San Antonio a beautiful bronze bust 
of Dr. Herff, designed by the noted sculptor, Pompeo Coppini, 
and donated by Dr. Herff’s many grateful admirers and friends. 

Dr. Herff had neither time nor inclination for public office. 
He did serve the city of San Antonio as city physician during the 
year 1855 at the munificent salary of $10 per month. In his early 
days he was also contract surgeon for the United States Army. 
During the Civil War he served as brigade surgeon of the Confed- 
erate Militia. 

Dr. Herff's lucrative practice continued to grow, but money 
meant little to him. He lived and had his office in the same unpre- 
tentious house which he built in 1855 at 308 East Houston Street. 
He also died there. For many years the home stood as a landmark 
of olden days in the midst of business buildings on the busiest 
street in San Antonio. Here he had lived over a half century and 
had seen San Antonio grow from a frontier town into a metro- 
politan city. He believed in the future of the city, and he and 
his wife wisely invested in real estate so that when Dr. Herff 
died, his personal fortune was estimated at a value in excess of 
$1,000,000. Like most great men he was of a modest disposition, 
kind and courteous to everyone, rich or poor. He was well read 
and possessed of great knowledge not only in the medical field 
but in many other branches of learning. Botany in particular and 
natural history were his hobbies. He was a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, well informed on current affairs and history. He traveled 
extensively in the United States and in Europe. 

His place in the hearts of San Antonians of his day is best 
summed up in the book J Remember, being the memoirs of Mrs. 
John Herndon James (Maria Aurelia Williams James), edited 
and compiled by Charles Albert Sloan: 


He was the kindliest man I have ever known. For more than half 
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a century the Old Doctor, as he became known after his son became 
a doctor, was one of the leading physicians of the state as well as of 
San Antonio. People came from Houston, from Dallas and even from 
Mexico to consult him. He was also noted for his benevolent and 
charitable work. He never refused to go to the poorest patient, though 
a good part of his time was thus taken up because of the poverty that 
existed in the early days of San Antonio. Perhaps there was no more 
welcome and familiar figure on the streets than the Old Doctor, with 
his patriarchal beard, his twinkling blue eyes and his ever-ready 
kindly greeting. He kept up his practice until he was well past his 
four score years, and on many a bitterly cold night, when the younger 
doctors were snug in their beds, the Old Doctor would be routed out 
to go and see some old patient who could not even die without his 
friendly presence. But what provoked young doctors was that the Old 
Doctor refused to raise his standard price of one dollar for a visit. 
When they remonstrated with him for being unprofessional in his 
charges, he only chuckled and replied, “Well, my boys, a dollar was 
a whole lot of money and a big price to charge when I first started 
practice, and it still is lots to lots of people. Guess I’ll just keep on 
charging a dollar.” 


Both Dr. Herff and his charming wife enjoyed a long life in 
unusually good health. When Mrs. Herff preceded her husband 
in death on July 10, 1910, she had reached the age of eighty-seven. 
Their marriage was blessed with six sons; each became a promi- 
nent citizen of San Antonio. Two of them became physicians. 
One of these, Dr. Adolph Herff, who was intimately associated 
with his eminent father, like his father before him, enjoyed an 
extraordinarily active mind and relatively vigorous physical health 
until his death at the age of ninety-three in 1952. Medicine has 
become a tradition in the Herff family, and today the third and 
fourth generations are ably represented in the medical profession 
in San Antonio. 

Never was there a couple who represented more beautifully the 
ideal of married companionship, from early youth to and through 
a long sunset of life, as did Dr. and Mrs. Herff. Thousands are 
living today who frequently saw this aged couple driving together 
in their carriage through the streets of San Antonio, admired and 
beloved by all. 

There is a touching account of Dr. Herff’s tender love for his 
wife in the obituary which appeared in the San Antonio Express 
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the day after his death. It was probably penned by Dr. Bliem 
who knew the couple intimately. It reads: 


Nothing is more indicative of Dr. Herff’s character than the love 
he had for the woman who for sixty years bore his name and shared 
his fortune. Of no couple could it be said more truly, they are one, 
than of these two old people who strolled down life’s pathway hand 
in hand. When the parting came two years ago those who knew them 
best said that Dr. Herff could not long survive and it was noted that 
the gallant old cavalier thereafter smiled, but seldom, and laughed 
not at all. He would not leave the home where so many happy hours 
had been spent, to take up his abode with one of his sons and, al- 
though nearly blind and partially deaf, he preferred to stay on in the 
old home where he could be with the things she loved so well. 

Advancing years in no way impaired his memory and at each anni- 
versary of their married life he insisted on being taken to the cemetery 
to deck her grave with flowers. On each of these occasions he carried 
away with him a blossom and pressed it in a small book which, until 
his last illness, was carried near his heart. The last date to be thus 
commemorated was May 1, their wedding anniversary, and although 
for days he had been scarcely able to sit in his chair he insisted on 
being taken to the cemetery. Members of the family demurred, think- 
ing it might overtax him in his feeble condition, but he was obdurate 
and with the remark, “It may be the last time, but I must go,” he 
overcame these objections. Before leaving the home he turned back to 
find that little book in which were pressed those sweet reminders of 
previous journeys to the home of the dead and with it clasped in his 
hands he was lifted to the carriage. At the grave he personally super- 
intended, while flowers in profusion were heaped on the mound and 
then asked a grandson to bring-one of them to him. This flower, as 
a tribute to the one he so deeply loved, was placed in the little red 
bound book and it rested over his heart until that night. 


Dr. Ferdinand Herff died at his home at 308 East Houston 
Street at 5 p. M. on Saturday, May 18, 1912, at the age of ninety- 
two years. His life was filled with much courage, brilliance, good- 
ness, and beauty. The idealism of his youth expressed in the 
Bettina experiment; his love for Texas; his devotion to his pro- 
fession; his deep affection for his wife and family; the high esteem 
in which he was held by all; the simplicity of his character as well 
as the brilliance of his mind—all these added a lustre to his life 
as few men have had the privilege to enjoy. Not only his life was 
beautiful. There was beauty even in his last hours before death. 
His obituary gives this account of his passing: 
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In spite of his advanced age Dr. Herff retained to the end a clear- 
ness of mind and intense interest in the affairs of the world. And he 
was not afraid to die, rather he welcomed it as a time when he would 
be reunited with the noble woman who was the companion of his 
youth and of his manhood. As a trained physician he knew that he 
was at the threshhold of death Friday night, and calling his five living 
sons, with their wives and grandchildren to his bedside, he called 
each by name, kissed their hands and bid them an affectionate adieu. 
Then lying back on his bed sank into a quiet sleep from which he 
never awakened on this earth. 


Thus Dr. Ferdinand Herff passed to his eternal reward—an 
eminent physician and surgeon; a distinguished citizen; an ideal 
husband, father, and benefactor; a courageous pioneer; one of 
our truly great Texans. 
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Korder Raids in the Lower Kio 
Grande Valley-7915 


CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND 


MoNnG the backlash effects of the long Mexican Revolution 
which began in 1910 was a turbulent condition along 
the Mexican-United States border which often wore thin 

the patience of both countries and on a number of occasions 
brought the two governments to the verge of a diplomatic rup- 
ture. One of the well-known incidents growing out of this condi- 
tion was the Francisco Villa raid on Columbus, New Mexico, and 
the subsequent punitive expedition led by General John J. 
Pershing into Mexico in 1916-1917; but Pershing’s pursuit of 
Villa was the culmination of a long series of irritating events 
antedating the Columbus raid. The most serious of these early 
disturbances arose during a time when there was no recognized 
government in Mexico and when the Mexican Revolution itself 
was reaching its most violent pitch. Lacking the dramatic impact 
of the Villa raids during 1916, the raids made into the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley in the summer and early fall of 1915 are not 
so familiar to Americans as are the Villa raids. 

And yet, the 1915 raids are in many respects more important 
than the later forays into American territory. It was in 1915 that 
the pattern of inter-boundary raiding was established showing 
the way for later developments and indicating what could be 
gained at little cost. Furthermore, four prosperous counties, com- 
prising a total area only slightly less than that of Connecticut, 
were temporarily halted in their economic development, hun- 
dreds of people were killed, thousands fled from the region, and 
property worth millions of dollars was destroyed. In addition to 
these material losses, the raids engendered a wave of quasi-hysteria 
which in turn induced abandonment of recognized legal pro- 
cedures and amplified already existing prejudice and discrimina- 
tion. And finally, coming as they did during a time of world 
crisis, the raids served to magnify the inadequacy of the American 
military establishment. 
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Internal strife in Mexico had brought near-chaos to the border 
areas between 1910 and 1915. Francisco Madero, who had over- 
thrown the dictatorial Porfirio Diaz regime in 1911, had been 
violently displaced by Victoriano Huerta in 1913; Huerta in turn 
was soon confronted with a major revolution led by Venustiano 
Carranza and supported by Francisco Villa and Emiliano Zapata. 
The Carranza-led Constitutionalists forced Huerta to abandon 
his government and flee in mid-1914, but the victors soon fell to 
quarrelling among themselves, and by late 1914 the country was 
in the midst of a devastating struggle. Carranza’s forces, main- 
taining a tenuous control over that part of Mexico opposite the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley as far north as Del Rio, were unable 
to police the area effectively; and Villa, presumably in control of 
the remainder of the Mexican border region fronting on Texas 
and New Mexico, was only slightly more successful than his enemy 
in the task of preventing breaches of the peace. The absence of 
effective law enforcement encouraged lawbreakers; all along the 
border, in late 1914 and early 1915, highly profitable gun-running 
was so well established that it occasioned litthe comment, while 
raiding across the river into Texas territory increased significantly.* 

But the absence of law and order in Mexico was not the only 
stimulus for raids and other depredations along the Texas border. 
The Mexican Revolution itself was essentially a movement of the 
masses for equality and recognition; as such it encouraged people 
of Mexican extraction everywhere to assert their rights and to 
demand respect. The Mexican nationals living in Texas, added 
to the Texans of Mexican origins, constituted a majority of the 
total population of the border area but were the victims of preju- 
dice and contempt on the part of their Anglo-American neigh- 
bors. Guided by the apparently egalitarian movements led by 
Madero, Carranza, and Villa, the people of Latin origins became 
restive under the discrimination practiced by private individuals 
and by state and local officials. Furthermore, a strong anti-Amer- 
ican feeling, fostered by the nationalistic flavor of the revolution 
and by the intemperate actions of some Americans in Mexico,” 

1Weekly reports by the Commanding General, Southern Department, to the 


Adjutant General of the Army attest to these conditions. These reports are in the 


National Archives. 
2Including Henry Lane Wilson, who had been the Ambassador to Mexico until 


recalled by President Woodrow Wilson in 1913. 
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had developed since 1910. From these ingredients was molded an 
irredentist movement mixed with bandit activity. 

The United States Army, which was to play a prominent part 
in developments, was in a relatively strong position along the 
border in early 1915. Revolutionary activity in Mexico had forced 
the United States to augment the normal peacetime complement 
(five cavalry regiments, one infantry regiment, and the major 
elements of two field artillery regiments) of the Southern De- 
partment by the addition of two new brigades and the major 
portions of two regiments of cavalry and artillery.’ Of this total 
strength, the bulk had been stationed along the ‘Texas border; 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley was protected by companies of the 
12th and grd Cavalry and the 6th Field Artillery.* Major General 
Frederick Funston, from his headquarters in Fort Sam Houston, 
kept a watchful eye on border conditions and on military activ- 
ities to the south. 

Even though an increase in bandit activity across the river had 
been noted in January, 1915, it was March before the situation 
caused concern among Texas officials. At the request of Governor 
James E. Ferguson,’ who was particularly concerned with condi- 
tions in Edwards County,° President Woodrow Wilson bade Gen- 
eral Funston to cooperate with state officials in the preservation 
of order.’ Investigation by Colonel F. W. Sibley showed, however, 
that the losses could be traced to local rustling activities and 
not to marauding from Mexico; Colonel Sibley believed that 
the army could and should do nothing since the conditions com- 
plained of could be corrected through state and local action.*® 
This early experience materially affected army attitudes during 
the succeeding months, for army personnel were loath to admit 


8The Southern Department, which had attached to it the only complete and 
organized cavalry division in the Army, consisted of the border regions of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. 

4Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General of the Army, 
May 4, 1915, National Archives, War Department, AGO 2279229. 

5Secretary of War Lindley M. Garrison to President Woodrow Wilson, March 2, 
1915, AGO 2264551. 

sAccording to reports, which were probably highly exaggerated, ranchers sus- 
tained an annual loss of thirty thousand goats and large numbers of cattle and 
horses. 

7President to Secretary of War, March 5, 1915, AGO 2264551, Add. A. 

8Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, March 10, 
1915, AGO 2264551, Add. B. 
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that the border disturbances were anything more than criminal 
activities by Texas citizens. 

For the next two months, in spite of additional complaints 
concerning raiders crossing the river, neither the state nor federal 
government took any action to counteract the forays. Some mo- 
mentary interest in border conditions was stimulated by an un- 
successful Villista attempt to capture Matamoros in late March 
and early April, and army concern quickened when the com- 
mander of the Brownsville district reported in early May that 
Mexican raiders were complicating his patrol duties,’° but the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley seemed to pose no real problem in the 
late spring and early summer. At that time the Lower Valley raids, 
the most serious of which was against the Rancho de los Indios 
near Sebastian,’ were more irritating than dangerous. An am- 
bush” in the Big Bend region on May 23" forced a thorough army 
investigation of border conditions, but again, as in the Edwards 
County case, the evidence seemed to indicate that local citizens 
encouraged the outlaws by purchasing the stolen stock.** One of 
the investigating officers stated categorically that many local offi- 
cials and peace officers were engaged in smuggling and rustling 
activities.’* As long as the local and state officials were not doing 
their utmost to maintain order, the army could hardly be ex- 
pected to accept the responsibility for preventing raids or pun- 


®To meet the danger inherent in the situation, General Funston reinforced the 
Brownsville garrison and took personal command. When the Villistas withdrew in 
mid-April, Funston returned to Fort Sam Houston. 

10Commanding General, 1st Cavalry Brigade, to Commanding General, Southern 
Department, May 5, 1915, AGO 2285983. 

11Lon C. Hill testimony in Investigation of Mexican Affairs (Senate Document 
285, 66th Congress, end Session [Serial No. 7665], Government Printing Office, 
1920), 1253ff. This government document contains the hearings of the notorious 
Fall Committee; most of the witnesses who appeared and most of the members of 
the committee were biased against Mexico and desired to bring about intervention 
by the United States. The material must be used with extreme caution; much of the 
testimony is inaccurate. 

12A state ranger and a customs inspector were killed near Marfa. 

18There is some question concerning the exact date; see W. R. Smith to Secretary 
of War, June 5, 1915, AGO 2294479; Commanding General, Southern Department, 
to Adjutant General, June 12, 1915, AGO 2294479, Add. A; R. M. Wadsworth 
testimony in Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 1532-1535. 

14Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, June 12, 
1915, AGO 2294479, Add. A. 

15Major G. T. Langhorne to Commanding General, Southern Department, June 
18, 1915, AGO 2294479, Add. B. 
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ishing the raiders. General Funston, believing then and continu- 
ing to believe for several months that the trouble arose princi- 
pally from actions by Texans rather than by Mexicans,’* consid- 
ered the problem to be a local and state police matter. 

State authorities insisted, however, that the center of the dis- 
turbance was in Mexico and that the Washington government 
should give material assistance in re-establishing and maintaining 
complete order. Governor Ferguson, who in March had requested 
a monetary subsidy from the national government to increase the 
ranger force,'’ encouraged the state legislature when it urged the 
federal government to extend and make permanent the river 
patrol. Not content with these actions, neither of which had any 
immediate effect, the governor in mid-June again requested sub- 
stantial aid from Washington in the form of additional troops 
for the border and a subsidy of thirty thousand dollars with 
which to add thirty rangers to the service.** But Washington offi- 
cials remained unconvinced of the need for accepting the respon- 
sibility for border conditions. The army’s Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral pointed out that financial aid could not be granted legally 
but that the number of troops could be increased if the actual 
complement were insufficient to protect the border; in this view 
the Adjutant General and the Chief of Staff concurred. Secretary 
of War Lindley M. Garrison was of the opinion that Governor 
Ferguson was merely attempting to force the Federal government 
to accept responsibilities which should reside with the state and 
recommended that additional: troops be allocated only if the gov- 
ernor indicated specifically where more protection was needed.” 
Undeterred, within a few days Ferguson renewed his request 
while transmitting to Washington a plea by a prominent Browns- 
ville citizen for reinforcements of from twelve to fifteen hundred 
troops in order to forestall an invasion of the Lower Valley from 
Mexico.”* General Funston, while minimizing the dangers of in- 


16Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, July 6, 1915, 
AGO 2264551, Add. D. 

17Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, March 10, 
1915, AGO 2264551, Add. B. 

18President to Secretary of War, June 16, 1915, AGO 2264551, Add. C. 

19Judge Advocate General to Chief of Staff, June 19, 1915, AGO 2264551, Add. C. 

20Secretary of War to President, June 22, 1915, AGO 2264551, Add. C. 

21Ferguson to Secretary of War, June 25, 1915, AGO 2299906, Add. A. 
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vasion in view of his own military strength,? inclined toward 
agreement with Ferguson in the governor's contention that the 
unsettled conditions along the border, regardless of the nation- 
ality of the marauders, was stimulated by conditions in Mexico; 
since Texas had no control over those conditions, it was incum- 
bent upon the national government to bear at least a portion of 
the additional expense involved in maintaining order.** Encour- 
aged by Funston’s attitude and faced with a rapidly deteriorating 
situation along the Lower Rio Grande border, Governor Fergu- 
son renewed his petition for federal aid in mid-July;** but the 
President and the Secretary of War, still unimpressed, denied the 
request.”° 

Events proved Ferguson and the Texas officials to be quite cor- 
rect in assuming that border disturbances were something more 
than an outbreak of petty lawlessness among Texas residents. 
While many outlaw bands operating in the region were interested 
in loot only, the major portion of the activities and almost all the 
serious depredations stemmed from an irredentist plan developed 
in northeastern Mexico. The program, drafted by a number of 
Huerta adherents in January, 1915,”° while imprisoned in Mon- 
terrey, Mexico,”" was ostensibly written in San Diego, Texas, and 
was, therefore, given the title of the Plan of San Diego. The stated 
objective of the organization, largely on paper, was to encourage 
an uprising by Mexican nationals and Americans of Mexican 
descent living in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and southern 
California for the purpose of establishing an independent repub- 
lic which would later be incorporated into Mexico .when condi- 
tions warranted.”* One of the plan’s originators entered the Lower 
Valley in mid-January in order to organize the movement in that 


22Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, July 8, 1915, 
AGO 2304296, Add. A. 

23Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, July 6, 1915, 
AGO 2264551, Add. D. 

24President to Secretary of War, July 12, 1915, AGO 2264551, Add. F. 

25Secretary of War to President, July 22, 1915, AGO 2264551, Add. F. 

26Huerta, who had gone to Europe after the fall of his government, was re- 
portedly planning a return to Mexico via the United States. 

27See Vice-Consul Randolph Robertson (Monterrey) to Secretary of State, June 
9, 1916, National Archives, State, File No. 812.00/20165. Citations to these materials 
hereinafter will be designated by State, followed by file number. 

28Among other provisions, the plan called for a war to the death against all 
Anglo-Americans; all adult males were to be killed. 
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region, but, his mission becoming known to state officials, a copy 
of his plan was seized almost immediately.*® After binding the 
prisoner over to await action by the federal grand jury,* local 
officials apparently took no further notice of the implications of 
the Plan of San Diego. Not even the discovery of a junta organ- 
ized in Laredo to effectuate the plan*' convinced officials or pub- 
lic that the plan was anything more than a visionary scheme 
which could be dismissed as meaningless. 

During the spring and summer months the connection between 
the visionary plan and the raids in the Lower Valley was appar- 
ently never considered. Two of the most persistent and successful 
leaders of the raids, however, operated within the general frame- 
work of the Plan of San Diego from May until the conclusion of 
the raids in October. Aniceto Pizano and Luis de la Rosa, both 
American citizens who had been relatively successful economically 
in the Valley,** accepted positions of leadership under the plan 
and organized raiding bands composed of both Mexican nationals 
(including some serving in the Carranza army stationed along 
the border) and Americans of Mexican extraction. Working some- 
times in unison and sometimes separately, the two men either led 
or directed groups of from twenty-five to a hundred men, organ- 
ized into quasi-military companies,** in raiding activities over 
widely separated points in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 

Not until July did the raids attract widespread attention. On 
July 4 a band of approximately forty well-armed and disciplined 
men killed two Americans in an attack on a ranch near Lyford;* 
the following week another raid in the same vicinity emptied a 
country store and post office;** on July 17 marauders killed a 
~ 20E, Anglin testimony in Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 1302-1333; Tom May- 
field testimony in ibid., 1295. 

30The prisoner was indicted on May 13, 1915, but the case against him was 
dismissed when he was brought to trial in Brownsville. 

31John A. Valls testimony in Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 1201. 

32Major R. L. Barnes’ testimony in ibid., 1231ff; R. Robertson to Secretary of 
State, June g, 1916, State 812.00/20165. 

33Manuel Rincones’ statement in Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 1284-1285. 
Rincones, forced to accompany one of the raiding bands, reported his observations 


to Major Edward Anderson and to Captain A. V. P. Anderson, both of the 12th 
Cavalry. 

34Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, July 8, 1915, 
AGO 2304296, Add. A; Corpus Christi Caller and Daily Herald, July 6, 1915. This 
newspaper will hereinafter be cited as Corpus Christi Caller. 

35L. C. Hill testimony in Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 1253ff. 
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youth near Raymondville;** and that same night a posse fought 
a pitched battle with another band.*? Eight days later, south of 
Sebastian, raiders numbering approximately thirty burned a 
bridge;** on July 31, Rancho de los Indios suffered the death of 
an employee through a raid;*° on August g raiders burned an- 
other railroad bridge;*® and three days later, after robbing a store 
and seizing firearms from individuals, a small band of raiders 
deliberately executed two men.*! For the next six weeks the raids, 
highly destructive and often accompanied by death or serious 
injury to Anglo-Americans, became an almost daily occurrence. 
Confronted with raids which they could not understand and 
which seemed to threaten their very lives, the residents of South 
Texas became almost panic-stricken. When a group of men at- 
tempted to rob a farm near Corpus Christi in late July, it was 
immediately assumed that the culprits were raiders from Mex- 
ico,*® and citizens as far north as Taft became uneasy. In the 
Lower Valley, where the raids were concentrated, local vigilante 
groups sprang into being while representatives of the four affected 
counties** met behind locked doors in early August to organize a 
protective society.“ Angry and bewildered private citizens by- 
passed constituted authority, applying their own brand of sum- 
mary justice; in the last week of July three men, in widely sep- 
arated areas, were killed on the assumption that they had par- 
ticipated in raids.** The most prominent men in Brownsville in 
early August appealed directly to the Secretary of War for addi- 
tional troops and artillery to protect against an incipient inva- 
sion;*® the Brownsville Merchants’ Association demanded fifteen 


86] bid. 

87Corpus Christi Caller, July 18, 1915. 

88L. C. Hill testimony in Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 1253ff. 

39Jnvestigation of Mexican Affairs, 1244. 

40Corpus Christi Caller, August 5, 1915. 

41Nellie F. Austin testimony in Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 1312ff. The two 
men, A. L. Austin and his son Charles, had been active in a local vigilante 
committee. 

42Corpus Christi Caller, July 20, 1915; July 22, 1915. 

48Willacy, Cameron, Starr, and Hidalgo counties. 

44Corpus Christi Caller, August 6, 1915. 

45Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 1243; Corpus Christi Caller, July 30, 1915. 

46Dr. S. H. Bell and others to Secretary of War, August 7, 1915, AGO 2314504. 
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hundred more troops;** and a group in Lyford insisted to Gover- 
nor Ferguson that drastic protective measures be taken.** 

The army, secure in its belief that the troops stationed in the 
Brownsville area were sufficient and that other troops along the 
border could be dispatched to any scene of serious trouble, tended 
toward complacency until mid-August. With four hundred com- 
bat troops on duty in Brownsville, eleven hundred in Laredo, 
and an equal number in Eagle Pass,*® by July 1, General Funston 
was not seriously disturbed at the implications of the raids. Fur- 
thermore, the military was not seriously engaged in any of the 
July raids although patrols did pursue, in vain, various bands of 
reported raiders. Not until early August did army personnel re- 
ceive a taste of actual combat; on August 2 one trooper was killed 
and a number wounded in a brush with bandits at Tulitos Ranch, 
reportedly the temporary headquarters of the bandits,*° and six 
days later in another skirmish, this time in Willacy County at Las 
Norias Ranch, three of the eight troopers involved suffered seri- 
ous wounds.*' Disturbed by these developments, Funston ordered 
a battalion of infantry transferred from Laredo to Brownsville 
for temporary duty on August 8;°? three days later, at the urgent 
request of Brownsville residents, he ordered another battalion to 
the region.** The general, now obviously distressed despite his 
adamant insistence that the raids grew out of local political feuds 
and were conducted by citizens of the state,** conferred with Gov- 
ernor Ferguson concerning the advisability of declaring martial 
law in the four counties. But ‘martial law, in Funston’s view the 
only way to assure peace and security, would be a serious step 

478. A. Wayne and others to Secretary of War, August 10, 1915, AGO 2314637. 

48Corpus Christi Caller, August 7, 1915. 

49Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, July 10, 
1915, AGO 2302709. 

50Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 3, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. A; Mike Monohan testimony, Investigation of Mexican 
Affairs, 1265ff. Tulitos was near San Benitc. 

51Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 9, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. D. 

52Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 8, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. C. 

583Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 11, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. H. 

54Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 9, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. D, and Commanding General, Southern Department, to 
Adjutant General, August 10, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. G. 
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which he did not contemplate with pleasure; with reference to 
his and the Governor’s predicament, he wryly observed: ‘Both 
of us are up against it.’”** His immediate decision was not to rec- 
ommend martial law, but he did decide to treat all marauders, 
whether of local or foreign origin, as invaders and therefore sub- 
ject to military action;** he reached this decision in spite of his 
belief that the major part of the raiding was done by Texans 
rather than Mexicans. 

But even while Funston was recommending against martial 
law, a new development in the Lower Valley shocked him into a 
complete change of attitude concerning the responsibility for the 
raids; in a skirmish on August 10 a 12th Cavalry patrol captured 
documents and banners indicating Mexico as the source of the 
raids and the Plan of San Diego as the motive. His first reaction 
was that the raiders, many of whom he now admitted were coming 
from Mexico, were led by Carranza officers “‘acting without [the] 
authority of their chiefs;”** that being the case, added precautions 
and a few additional troops should suffice to meet the threat in 
spite of the three thousand men who had reportedly subscribed 
to the Plan of San Diego."® He, therefore, ordered extended pa- 
trols and redoubled vigilance near Brownsville,” stationed some 
gth Infantry troops at Kingsville to act as a check against the 
spread of disorders,** and requested from the War Department 
the services of a special investigator to aid the army in ferreting 
out the leaders.* 

But the evidence of serious complications was piling up, and 
Funston, shortly after his rather optimistic report concerning 
bandit leadership, succumbed completely to the state point of 
view. On August 14 he frenziedly reported that General Emiliano 

55Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 10, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. F. 

56Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 10, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. G. 

57Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 11, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. I. 

58Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 13, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. N. 

59New York Times, August 12, 1915. 

80Corpus Christi Caller, August 12, 1915. 

61Jbid., August 13, 1915. 


82Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 13, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. K. 
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Nafarrate, commander of the Carranza forces at Matamoros, was 
directing the raids; he insisted emphatically that any clash be- 
tween Mexican and American forces anywhere on the border 
would bring an immediate invasion of the Lower Valley in its 
wake; and he almost demanded that the War Department dispatch 
immediately substantial reinforcements since, he said, the situa- 
tion was “fraught with such grave possibilities.”** The Depart- 
ment, whose secretary had recently promised as many as twelve 
thousand men if necessary,* responded immediately by sending 
two batteries of artillery and two airplanes from Fort Sill*® to 
Brownsville, and the 26th Infantry Regiment from Texas City to 
the same destination.®* Even before the arrival of these reinforce- 
ments, however, a serious clash between Mexican and American 
troops at Progreso Ferry, which increased international and 
local tensions almost to the breaking point and seemed to herald 
the feared invasion, brought a bitter protest from the Carranza 
faction. General Nafarrate, who had previously promised full 
cooperation with the Americans* in spite of Funston’s suspicions 
concerning his activities, now asked for two thousand additional 
troops to offset the American reinforcements; local citizens inter- 
preted the move as a preparation for invasion. 

The invasion failed to materialize, and the number of raids 
momentarily decreased, but the number of incidents between 
troops on the American side and armed men on the Mexican 
side—usually in the form of small battles fought from opposite 
sides of the river—increased.”° The Foreign Office for the Carranza 
government reiterated its statement that the military commanders 
on the border had been ordered specifically to prevent disorders,” 


683Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 14, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. O. 

64Corpus Christi Caller, August 12, 1915. 

65Acting Secretary of War to Commanding General, Fort Sill, August 14, 1915, 
AGO 2311838, Add. L. 

86Acting Secretary of War to Commanding General, end Division (Maj. Gen. 
J. F. Bell) , Texas City, August 14, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. L. 

67On August 16; Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant Gen- 
eral, August 17, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. W. 

68New York Times, August 15, 1915. 

8°Corpus Christi Caller, August 17, 1915. 

7oCommanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 27, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. A1. 

71Special Agent Silliman to Secretary of State, August 28, 1915, State 812.00/ 15952. 
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and Nafarrate again gave personal assurances that he would do 
all in his power to cooperate, including ordering his men away 
from the river front; but to American officials the situation 
seemed to be approaching a dangerous climax. Anti-American 
feeling had reached a high pitch in the Nuevo Laredo region;* 
newspapers in northern Mexico carried editorials complimenting 
the raiders on their successes;"* agitators in San Antonio, Texas, 
openly espoused the cause of the Plan of San Diego;** and a force 
of five hundred armed men was reported to be preparing an 
attack on Brownsville.”* As far west as El Paso, which had not 
been subjected to any raids from the Villa-controlled region op- 
posite, rumors of threatened invasion became so persistent that 
the mayor requested additional troops for Fort Bliss.” 

These rumors, fears, and incidents had their effect upon Fun- 
ston. On August 28 he reported that unless the situation im- 
proved, he would need two additional infantry regiments and 
one additional cavalry regiment."* Two days later, with no ascer- 
tainable new information and without any major change having 
occurred, he had become so distraught that he demanded imme- 
diate action from the War Department. Pointing out that the 
troops in his command were insufficient to give proper protection 
in case of a general uprising of the Latin population or of an 
invasion from Mexico (points upon which the local citizens had 
been emphatic for weeks) , and fearing that an act of indiscretion 
would precipitate a conflict of major proportions, Funston in- 
sisted that 
... I have heretofore been very conservative in regard to calling for 
more troops. ... The time for economy has passed, more troops should 


be supplied regardless of expense, and whatever action it may be 
proposed to take should be taken at once.”® 


72Vice Consul Puig to Secretary of State, August 29, 1915, State 812.00/15951. 

73Secretary of State to Secretary of War, August 18, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. X. 

74Corpus Christi Caller, August 28, 1915. 

75Twenty-three men were arrested for organizing a street meeting in which the 
speakers stated that it was “time to kill the gringoes.” New York Times, August 31, 
1915. 

76Corpus Christi Caller, August 29, 1915. 

T7Secretary of State to Secretary of War, September 4, 1915, AGO 2321604. 

78Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 28, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Ag. 

7?Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 28, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Ag. 
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In view of those facts, he continued, he wished to have his rein- 
forcements as soon as the War Department could furnish them;*° 
within a matter of days the 4th Infantry and the 6th Cavalry were 
sent to Harlingen and the igth Infantry split between Del Rio 
and Fort Sam Houston." 

The sensation created by the border raids had placed the still- 
unrecognized Carranza government in a peculiar but advanta- 
geous position. Mexico’s revolutionary activities had been a source 
of constant irritation and concern to President Wilson, but after 
Huerta’s withdrawal, he had been careful to preserve a policy of 
impartiality; more than two years since Madero’s death, the 
United States still had not recognized the existence of a legal 
government in Mexico. But on June 2, 1915, Wilson tired of the 
policy he had been following and determined to bring the dev- 
astating struggle to an end; on that date he urged the leaders of 
the various factions to come to some agreement concerning their 
differences and to establish a constitutional government which 
would merit recognition by other countries.*? Wilson’s plea hav- 
ing no immediate effect on the fighting between Carranza and 
Villa, the President then instituted a series of conferences with 
the representatives of six nations of Latin America;** on August 
11, Secretary of State Robert Lansing and the other conferees 
signed a joint note to all the leaders of forces in Mexico, asking 
them to meet at some neutral point to discuss means by which 
stable and constitutional government could be restored.** The 
note, though addressed to all leaders who might be exercising 
civil or military authority, was aimed primarily at Villa and Car- 
ranza, the most important revolutionary leaders and the only ones 
with sufficient military strength to be serious contenders for rec- 


80Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August go, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. A6. 

81Additional correspondence in this series shows the completion of the movement 
for reinforcement; all personnel came from the 2nd Division at Texas City, which 
was practically depleted by the move. 

82Statement by President Woodrow Wilson, June 2, 1915, in Edgar E. Robinson 
and Victor J. West, The Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 1918), 
268-270. 

88The nations involved were Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Guatemala, and 
Uruguay. 

84Lansing and others to all generals, governors, and other leaders exercising civil 
or military authority in Mexico, August 11, 1915, in Robinson and West, The 
Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson, 280-282. 
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ognition. Villa appeared perfectly willing to co-operate with a 
mediating group, but Carranza was more devious in his methods 
and refused to take part on the basis that the question, one of 
domestic politics, was beyond the purview of foreign nations. It 
was obvious, however, that Carranza was vitally interested in ob- 
taining American recognition for his government*® and that he 
would use any means at his disposal to speed that recognition. 

The raids in the Lower Valley fitted in well with Carranza’s 
plans; he believed that he could use them as a means of applying 
pressure on the Washington government. Whether he encouraged 
the raids or whether he gave his consent to Nafarrate to encourage 
the raids is questionable;** but in any case the disturbed border 
conditions proved definitely to his advantage.‘ While protesting 
his innocence, he could insist that he could not cope properly 
with the raiders as long as there was no legally recognized govern- 
ment in Mexico. As Eliseo Arredondo, his confidential agent in 
Washington, phrased it: 


[The] difficult situation in which we find ourselves on account of 
there being no recognized government in Mexico from which there 
may be derived a legal status ... [makes it difficult] to act in a legal 
capacity in the prosecution of such attacks.** 


When the proposed mediation came to nought, President Wil- 
son decided to confer with the Latin American nations and in 
concert with them to choose for recognition the strongest Mex- 
ican faction. During the month of September the representatives 
of the co-operating nations made a thorough study of the Mexican 
situation preparatory to extending recognition, and it was during 
this month there occurred some of the most serious raiding. 

General Funston, presumably, was well equipped to handle the 
situation; with the additional forces which had been sent as a 
result of his most recent request, there was now under his com- 

85Carranza volunteered to send representatives to show why his government 
merited recognition, but his offer was not acceptable. 

8éAfter Nafarrate’s assassination some years later, it was charged that Carranza 
had ordered his execution to prevent him from revealing Carranza’s responsibility 
for the raids. 

87It should be remarked that the center of the raiding activities was in the 
region opposite territory controlled by Carranza; along that section controlled by 
Villa the raids were minor and infrequent. 


88Confidential Agent of the Constitutionalist Government to President Wilson, 
September 6, 1915, State 812.00/16041. 
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mand over half the total mobile forces in the United States 
Army.** Additional military forces, however, did nothing to lessen 
the frequency or the virulence of the attacks. During early Sep- 
tember raiders burned two more railroad bridges in the vicinity 
of San Benito and Brownsville;*® two long battles were fought 
between forces on opposite sides of the river;*' and American 
patrol planes were regularly fired upon from the Mexican side.” 
To add insult to injury, the raiders were now so bold as to ambush 
army patrols on the American side; the first of these ambushes 
was on September 13 at Los Indios, where when a superior force 
opened fire,** a small patrol suffered two men killed and two 
wounded. Passions on both sides of the river reached such a pitch 
that when a clash occurred near Brownsville on September 17, 
in which troops on opposites of the river fought a two-hour 
battle, civilian mobs rushed to Nafarrate’s headquarters in Mata- 
moros and demanded guns with which to fight the Americans. 
A week later a force of approximately eighty men crossed the 
river, raided a store at Progreso, killed one man and wounded 
another, and fled to Mexico where their crossing was covered by 
men on the south bank and where a two-hour battle ensued.” 

To meet the new threat, Funston added communications per- 
sonnel to his field army, but the new step proved to be unneces- 
sary. With the Progreso raid the depredations in the Lower Valley 
came to a momentary halt; for the first time since July a full week 
passed without a single raid or exchange of shots. 

While the army was attempting to contend with the raiders, 
the material and morale condition of the region had deteriorated 
badly. With the increasing tempo and severity of the raids from 


8*Adjutant General to Chief Clerk, War Department, November 4, 1915, AGO 
2338954. 

°0Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, September 
2, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Ai8 and Add. A15. 

1The most serious of these was fought on September 4 at Cavazos Crossing. 
Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, September 5, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Aag. 

*2Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, September 
2, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Ais, and September 4, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Ago. 

®*83Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, September 
13, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Ag4. The patrol of ten men had encamped, apparently 
without a sentinel, near the river. 

94New York Times, September 18, 1915. 

*5Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, September 
24, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Aq5. 
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late July through much of September, the Anglo-Americans sus- 
pected that any man of Latin appearance, particularly if he were 
a stranger, was a spy or a raider. Trigger-happy civilians and local 
officers were prone to shoot before ascertaining the intentions of 
such men; as early as July 8 a ranch employee in Willacy County 
killed two horsemen on the unfounded assumption that they were 
raiders.** During the course of the following weeks tensions in- 
creased, and deaths became more frequent; on a single day in 
early August it was reported that Sheriff W. E. Vann of Cameron 
County killed two men suspected of being bandits; Sheriff A. Y. 
Baker of Hidalgo County killed three suspected men; and rangers 
hanged three more near Rio Hondo in Cameron County.” By 
August 14, one newspaper reported that officially there had been 
about fifteen or twenty raiders®* killed but added that “it is known 
that many more have been shot to death while resisting arrest.’’®® 
Lynchings became almost commonplace; the following is some- 
what typical: 


Three Mexicans among six prisoners taken on suspicion after the 
Los Indios fight yesterday [September 13] were killed today near San 
Benito. It was stated that they escaped from the San Benito jail dur- 
ing the night, and that their bodies were found some distance from 
town today with bullet holes in their backs. ... The fate of the three 
men at San Benito last night is the same as that of at least a half 
dozen others who have been confined in the same lockup during the 
past six weeks.'° 


The same newspaper had observed, only a few days previously: 


The finding of dead bodies of Mexicans, suspected for various rea- 
sons of being connected with the troubles, has reached a point where 
it creates little or no interest. It is only when a raid is reported, or an 
American is killed, that the ire of the people is aroused.1* 


*6Corpus Christi Caller, July 9, 1915. 

August 8, 1915. 

®SAny man suspected or killed became a “raider” when the incident was reported 
in the newspapers. 

**Corpus Christi Caller, August 14, 1915. 

100San Antonio Express, September 15, 1915. “Mexican” was used to describe 
both Mexican nationals and American nationals of Mexican extraction. 

101$an Antonio Express, September 11, 1915. The use of the terms in this dispatch 
is a perfect example of prevailing Anglo-American attitudes; “American,” of course, 
meant Anglo-American, and “people” is used to designate the same group. Appar- 
ently the ire of the victims of prejudice was of no consequence. 
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Killing suspected captives “while attempting to escape’ was 
widely practiced by rangers and local officials, and deliberate ex- 
ecution of other prisoners was so common that it created hardly a 
ripple of interest among newsmen. The number of men subject 
to such summary “justice” is unknown,’ but the following is an 
example of the practice; 


By ten o’clock the next morning seven suspects had been captured, 
and later, that same day, the rangers executed four of these for alleged 
complicity. . . .1° 


But the lynchings and executions were not the only indications 
of fear and vengeance. Posses burned homes in which raiders 
purportedly held meetings;*** vigilante committees and local offi- 
cials seized arms and ammunition belonging to families of Latin 
extraction;*’* and other self-appointed law-enforcers forced Latin 
families in outlying regions to move into populated centers where 
they could be more effectively watched.’** These actions by the 
responsible citizens of the Valley precipitated a mass exodus from 
the region. Families of Latin extraction, fearful of the actions 
which might be taken by irate officials and posses, began leaving 
the rural areas in great numbers. General Nafarrate reported 
that hundreds of families were fleeing into Mexico in early Sep- 
tember;'*? one American observer estimated that three hundred 
families arrived in Brownsville within a two-day period;’** and 
another estimated that at least half the Latin-American families 
in the Valley left the rural areas during September and early 
October.’ So serious was the movement, which threatened to 


102General Funston estimated the number summarily executed, in addition to 
those killed in skirmishes, to be more than one hundred and fifty; see Commanding 
General, Southern Department, to Chief of Staff, October 22, 1915, AGO 2311838, 
Add. A59. 

103Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 1246. 

104San Antonio Express, September 8, 1915. 

105[bid., September g, 1915. Ownership of arms and ammunition at that time 
meant nothing in itself; most rural families owned a gun of some description and 
at least a few rounds of ammunition. 

106Sam Robertson, president of the San Benito and Rio Grande Valley Railroad, 
was the most active civilian in this particular endeavor. Although he insisted that 
the collection was on a voluntary basis, the conditions under which the action 
was taken made it compulsory. 

107San Antonio Express, September 7, 1915. 

108[bid., September g, 1915. 

109W. B. Hinkley testimony, Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 1181-1184. 
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disrupt the economy of the Valley, that the mayors of the prin- 
cipal towns issued a joint statement designed to allay the fears of 
the fleeing group;'”’ but as long as the raids continued, the feeling 
against the Latins increased, and the mass migration continued. 

The Anglo-Americans, too, had become fear-ridden and began 
to leave their homesteads; as early as August a noticeable diminu- 
tion was reported.'"! Even in the cities uneasiness, largely engen- 
dered by fears of an invasion,’ prevailed to such a degree that 
men removed their families to Corpus Christi, San Antonio, and 
other points of comparative safety. At least one federal immigra- 
tion inspector resigned his post in Brownsville rather than submit 
his family to what he considered an imminent danger of insurrec- 
tion or invasion."** By mid-September flood-tide in the movement 
had been reached; the Latins were fleeing south to Mexico, and 
the Anglo-Americans were leaving for the north or the cities." 
Before normal conditions returned, more than half the Valley’s 
total population had left, and most of the farms were temporarily 
abandoned;'** the economy, basically rural, had been practically 
ruined. Not until long after the termination of the military phase 
of the Mexican Revolution did the Valley population equal that 
of the pre-raid era. 

By mid-October, the comparative peace which followed the 
Progreso raid of September 24 seemed to presage a return to 
normalcy. The Carranza government, still unrecognized but ob- 
viously destined to be the ultimate recipient of United States 
recognition,'*® was more co-operative than it had been in the past, 
illustrating its spirit of co-operation by replacing General Nafar- 
rate and his entire command in early October.” The new Mex- 
ican commandant, General Eugenio Lopez, with a command 
which consisted primarily of enlisted men from southern Mexico 
~a10§an Antonio Express, September g, 1915. The headline announcing the action 
read: “Good Mexicans Living in Texas to be Protected.” 

111Corpus Christi Caller, August 11, 1915. 


112Jbid., August 26, 1915. 

118Acting Secretary of Labor (J. B. Densmore) to Secretary of War, August 24, 
1915, AGO 2318194. 

114San Antonio Express, September 11, 1915. 

115W. B. Hinkley testimony, Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 1184-1185. 

116Although no public announcement had been made concerning the decision of 
the diplomats and statesmen conferring on the Mexican recognition problem, by 
late September it was common knowledge that Carranza would be the choice. 

117Corpus Christi Caller, October 3, 1915. 
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(in contrast to Nafarrate’s men, who were native to the border) , 
had no strong feelings against the United States and was appar- 
ently quite willing to do all in his power to bring the raiding to 
an end."* Shortly after Lopez assumed his new command, it was 
reported that the bandit groups had been forced to withdraw to 
the interior,’* and for a period of three weeks only one incident 
was reported. But even as Funston was congratulating himself on 
the decline of militancy, a new burst of energy on the part of the 
raiders brought on a renewed rush of activities by the army and 
a fresh outbreak of indignation by the civilian populace. An at- 
tack on a St. Louis, Brownsville, and Mexico Railway train be- 
tween Brownsville and San Benito ushered in the new phase; 
after derailing the engine,’*® the raiders entered the lone passen- 
ger car, killed two men and wounded three,’** and seized all the 
valuables on the persons of the Anglo-Americans.’** Numerous 
posses and patrols were quickly formed to pursue the raiders, 
about sixty in number, who remained in the area long enough to 
burn a bridge not far from the scene of the wreck. While the 
searchers failed to find the main body of the raiding group, they 
did capture and execute ten men (four by hanging and six by 
shooting) who were presumed to have been implicated in the 
affair.'** Scarcely had the hue and cry died down from this attack 
before raiders made another serious foray, this time on a sleeping 
American patrol at Ojo de Agua in Hidalgo County, approxi- 
mately fifty miles west of the scene of the train wreck. The raid- 
ers, apparently well organized in military formation,’ killed 
three men and wounded eight of the sixteen-man patrol during 
an engagement which lasted nearly an hour;*** the timely arrival 

118Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, October 
13, 1915, AGO 2329053. 

119Corpus Christi Caller, October 8, 1915. 


120Engineer H. H. Kendall was killed when the engine turned on its side; the 
fireman was injured. 

121A soldier and a civilian were killed; two soldiers and a civilian were wounded. 

122For accounts of the wreck, see testimony of J. I. Kleiber, Mrs. A. H. McCain, 
W. E. Vann, and H. J. Wallis in Investigation of Mexican Affairs, 1269-1282, 1098- 
1100, 1296-1302, and 1342-1344, respectively; Corpus Christi Caller, October 19 and 
20, 1915; and Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, 
October 9, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Ab51. 

128Corpus Christi Caller, October 20, 1915. 

124] bid., October 22, 1915. 

125Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, October 
21, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. A55. 
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of reinforcements from another patrol, aroused by the sound of 
firing, prevented greater losses to the American forces.'** 
General Funston was beside himself with anger and frustration. 
He immediately asked for another regiment of infantry to be 
placed at Harlingen to act as a guard so that the size of each 
cavalry patrol could be increased;’*" the War Department com- 
plied by sending the 28th Infantry from Dallas.1** Furthermore, 
the first flush of enthusiasm for General Lopez at Matamoros had 
been replaced by gloomy pessimism: “It becomes increasingly 
4 evident that we can expect no help from [the] Carranza com- 
mander in Matamoros,” Funston said, and recommended that 
ht the Brownsville Cavalry Patrol District, which comprised the 
area subject to the raids, be closed completely to all intercourse 
with Mexico.’”? He then asked for twenty bloodhounds and fifty 
Apache Indians trained in scout work to assist the patrols in pur- 
suing the fleeing raiders.'*® He realized, he said, that the request 
would “doubtless startle [the] War Department,’’*** but he in- 
sisted that the prejudice against the use of bloodhounds was ill- 
founded’** and that the only way to stop the raids would be to 
make it almost certain death to be involved in such depreda- 
tions.’** This, Funston insisted, could be assured only if the raid- 
ers could be properly and promptly trailed after the raids; by 
implication he planned to cross the river in pursuit if necessary. 
He also requested that during battles or pursuits he be authorized 
to order “no quarter” for the enemy.*** This would mean, of 
course, the army’s adoption of the methods already used by local 
officials and by posses, which Funston had roundly criticized. 
The War Department was not only startled; it was aghast. As 


126Corpus Christi Caller, October 22, 1915. 

127Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, October 
21, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. A55. 

128General Tasker H. Bliss to Adjutant General, October 22, 1915, AGO 2335224. 

129Secretary of War to Secretary of State, October 22, 1915, State 812.00/ 16545. 

130Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, October 
22, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. A58. 

131Commanding General, Southern Department, to Chief of Staff, October 22, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. A5g. 

132Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, October 
22, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. A58. 

133Commanding General, Southern Department, to Chief of Staff, October 22, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Aso. 

134Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, October 
22, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. As58. 
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Secretary of War Garrison pointed out to Funston, the use of the 
proposed tactics would be disastrous for the prestige of the mili- 
tary establishment; press sensationalists would seize the oppor- 
tunity to accuse the army of lapsing into barbarism and, no mat- 
ter how true the charges or how great the need, public reaction 
would be bitter.'** Garrison was willing to do anything else in 
his power to aid Funston; he would, he said, send additional arms, 
men, and equipment, but he could not countenance the tactics 
which Funston desired. As good as his word, Garrison furnished 
a new regiment of infantry as soon as he could find one available 
for duty in the Southern Department; the 23rd Infantry, recently 
arrived in Florida from the Philippines and at that moment en 
route to Galveston, was ordered to report to Funston as soon as 
it arrived in Texas.'** With this regiment committed to the Valley, 
practically all the armed forces available for combat duty were 
engaged along the Rio Grande; any new demands for men would 
have to be met through activation of militia units. 

Public reaction to the new raids was prompt and vehement: 
something drastic would have to be done to bring them to an 
end. Governor Ferguson impressed upon President Wilson that 
the situation was critical and urged him to demand prompt and 
vigorous action by Carranza,'** whom the United States had rec- 
ognized only two days before the Ojo de Agua raid. Texas’ Sen- 
ator Morris Sheppard, after a personal investigation, in which he 
found evidence of an impending “race” war, recommended to 
the president an alteration in the command situation,’** addi- 
tional artillery, construction of permanent forts along the river, 
and a special treaty with Carranza which would allow American 
troops to pursue bandits into Mexico.** 

Other responsible citizens also felt the need for drastic means 
to bring the raids to a termination. In cooperation with customs 


135Secretary of War to Commanding General, Southern Department, October 23, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Asg. Garrison was obviously perturbed, as his unusual 
step of sending a rush telegram direct to Functon shows. Normally any communica- 
tion to Funston would be channelled through the Adjutant General’s office. 

186Adjutant General to Commanding General, Southern Department, November 
5, 1915, AGO 2326231, Add. Z. 

137Ferguson to Wilson, October 27, 1915, State 812.00/ 16666. 

188Sheppard wished to have a unified field command, instead of the three field 
commanders taking orders from Funston in Fort Sam Houston. 

139Sheppard to Wilson, November 4, 1915, AGO 2339144. 
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and immigration officials, Funston had already prohibited cross- 
ings of the river at any but recognized ports of entry, crossings by 
any Mexicans of arms-bearing age unless they could satisfy all 
authorities of their legitimate business on the American side, and 
crossings by Mexicans of any age or either sex if they had arms 
or ammunition.’*° The field commander from Brownsville re- 
ported that American citizens were seriously considering pursuing 
the raiders into Mexico,* and among the civilian population 
there was evident irritation at what they considered dilatory tac- 
tics by the army and the federal government. Ranchers in the 
region organized a committee’? to present their grievances to the 
state and national governments, first pleading that they be al- 
lowed to follow raiding bands into Mexico if necessary'* and 
later recommending martial law.‘** Missouri’s Senator William 
J. Stone almost insisted on martial law,'** and Congressman John 
Nance Garner urged the construction of a military highway from 
Laredo to Brownsville.“* A confidential agent of the United 
States Attorney General’s office reported that the situation amply 
justified martial law and more military forces.*7 Some of the 
suggestions were as bizarre as they were impracticable: Judge J. J. 
Mansfield of Columbus, Texas, favored the occupation by Amer- 
ican forces of a strip of Mexican territory ten miles wide,’** and 
one Valley citizen believed that if a strip of land one mile wide 
on the north side of the river were cleared of all brush, the raid- 
ers could be detected and captured quite easily.**° 

None of these expedients, however, was actually necessary; the 
Ojo de Agua raid of October 21 was the last of the serious en- 

140Commanding General, Southern Department, Adjutant General, September 
10, 1915, AGO 2331838, Add. A36. 


141Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, September 
28, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. A47. 

142Among those on the committee were Caesar Kleberg, Lon C. Hill, Claude 
Pollard, Charles Armstrong, Ed C. Lasater, John Kenedy, George Parr, and E. M. 
Gossage. 

143Corpus Christi Caller, October 24, 1915. 

144Senator Charles A. Culberson to Secretary of War, October 30, 1915, AGO 
2338926. 

145Stone to Secretary of War, November 16, 1915, AGO 2335781, Add. A. 

146Garner to Chief of Staff, November 11, 1915, AGO 2346163. 

147Attorney General to Secretary of War, September 30, 1915, AGO 2329053. The 
agent was J. B. Rogers. 

148] bid. 

149Attorney General to Secretary of War, October 26, 1915, AGO 2337695. 
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counters until June of the following year, when different condi- 
tions prevailed. To be sure, the cessation of the raiding did not 
become immediately apparent to Valley citizens, and uneasiness 
continued for some months. Philip Hanna from Monterrey re- 
ported rumors of new raids in early December;** Colonel A. P. 
Blocksom in Brownsville reported similarly;*** and the Depart- 
ment of Justice intermittently called attention to dangers of an 
uprising;*** but all these sources of information proved in error 
and no raids occurred. 

The raids were brought to an end through action by Mexican 
army and civil officials rather than through direct action by Amer- 
ican forces. Municipal officers in Reynosa organized a force of 
rurales in early November, and within three days their activities 
had driven many of the bandits from the border.*** General Lopez 
in Matamoros, whose coming in early October had been heralded 
with glee by Americans but whose record through October was 
not impressive, became so active against the raiders and potential 
raiders in November that he had become highly popular on the 
American side before the end of the month.*** Carranza himself 
in late November made an inspection of the border stations, where 
he conferred with Governor Ferguson’® and with Colonel Block- 
som,'** both of whom he convinced of his sincerity in wishing to 
end the border difficulties. Then, as final evidence that the Mex- 
ican government was willing to co-operate fully, General Alfredo 
Ricaut, who had a reputation for friendliness to the United 
States, assumed command of the Matamoros district in early De- 
cember;?*? during succeeding months Ricaut lived up to his repu- 


150Hanna to Secretary of State, December 8, 1915, AGO 2351161. 

151Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, December 
14, 1915, AGO 2351835. 

152Chief, Bureau of Investigation, to Adjutant General, December 17, 1915, AGO 
2351836, and others following in same file. 

153Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, November 
16, 1915, AGO 2343729. 

154Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, December 
6, 1915, AGO 2347723. 

155Ferguson to Secretary of War, November 26, 1915, AGO 2345885. 

156Corpus Christi Caller, December 1, 1915. 

157Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, December 
6, 1915, AGO 2347723. 
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tation by dispersing several potential raider bands, and for the 
time being the raids came to an end.°* 

The fact that the last great raid coincided closely with the for- 
mal recognition of the Carranza government by the United States 
and that the raids came to an end as soon as Carranza took a 
personal interest in their cessation indicates quite clearly that the 
raids were used by Carranza as an instrument of policy. He could 
have restored order along the border long before had he made 
the effort in co-operation with American officials. But Carranza 
was not in any sense entirely responsible for the raids, nor were 
Aniceto Pizano and Luis de la Rosa primarily his agents, even 
though they did enjoy considerable favor and prestige among 
Carranzista officialdom. The raids originated in a complex of 
factors, unrelated but interacting. Many of the raiders were Texas- 
born of Mexican heritage, enraged beyond endurance by the 
discrimination to which they were subjected and set on fire by 
the ideas and leaders then current in Mexico.'*® Some of the mal- 
contents joined de la Rosa and Pizano; others took action entirely 
on their own. Furthermore, at least some of the raiders were 
bandits pure and simple, not motivated by social or political 
questions, who took advantage of a political situation which 
seemed to give them an opportunity to enrich themselves.’ But 
in addition to the American-born who were participants in the 
raids, large numbers of Mexican civilians and part of the Carranza 
army were involved in one way or another. Many of the men who 
crossed the river did so in Carranzista uniforms and carried Car- 

158In January, 1916, a company of American troops crossed the river and pene- 
trated some miles into Mexican territory in an attempt to liberate a companion 
who had crossed the river while swimming and had been captured by Mexican 
soldiers. The incident, which could have caused serious repercussions, was smoothed 
over when the captured man was returned to the American side by Mexican 
authorities of their own accord. The American officers who had been responsible 
for the crossing were disciplined by their superior officers. The next bona fide raid 
from Mexico into the Lower Valley occurred in June, 1916. 

159The prejudice and condescension with which the Latin population was looked 
upon is marked in most of the testimony by witnesses appearing before the Fall 
Committee (see specifically John A. Valls testimony, Investigation of Mexican 
Affairs, 1199ff.) and in the press reports. In addition, almost every independent 
observer, including Funston, Rogers, Blocksom, and Bullard, commented on preju- 
dice as one of the basic motives. 

160Funston insisted that the genesis of the raids was local political feuding which 
used the raiders for political purposes; the political factions then lost control of 


the raiders. See Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, 
August 9, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. D. 
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ranza passes,’*' and a considerable portion of the arms and am- 
munition came to the raiders through the hands of Carranza 
officials. Whether these men raided under orders from Nafarrate, 
as most of the American officers came to believe,’* or whether 
they were deserters, as Funston thought at one time,’** or whether 
they raided United States territory in order to supply themselves 
with the necessities of life which the Carranza government was 
unable to furnish,’** are moot points. But one thing is clear: 
Nafarrate knew that his men were crossing the river and did 
little or nothing to prevent such crossings. 

But the Mexicans and Americans of Mexican extraction were 
not wholly responsible for the raids: Anglo-Americans also con- 
tributed to the situation which gave rise to the forays and which 
encouraged their continuance. Even before the raids became a 
serious inconvenience, Carranza and his government were looked 
upon with undisguised skepticism by Valley residents, who feared 
him as a dangerous radical bent on seizing American investments 
in Mexico.’* As the raids continued, Carranza was more openly 
and more bitterly criticized by Valley residents, and such open 
hostility was not calculated to make him receptive to requests for 
cooperation. Nor did the frequent lynchings and summary ex- 
ecutions tend to allay the fears of Texas’ Latin population or to 
discourage retribution’® from Mexico and from Texans of Mex- 
ican heritage. In addition to abetting these psychological influ- 
ences, many Anglo-Americans seemed to be intent on keeping the 
struggle alive, for reasons of their own. Nafarrate contended on a 
number of occasions that Mexicans could not approach their side 
~ 161Much of the testimony before the Fall Committee pointed out such cases, and 
reference to the same situation was made in the reports by Funston. See specifically 


J. C. Guerra testimony in Jnvestigation of Mexican Affairs, 1318ff. 

162For example, see Blocksom to Commanding General, Southern Department, 
September 26, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Aqg. 

163Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, August 13, 
1915, AGO 2311838, Add. N. 

164Many civilians in the Valley were convinced of this condition; see specifically 
San Antonio Express, September 30, 1915. 

168Carranza’s land decree of January, 1915, which promised expropriation as a 
means of restoring communal lands to the villages, was looked upon as the first 
step in a general attack on property holders both foreign and national. 

166Judging by the number of deaths, the retribution was not too successful; 
approximately twenty Anglo-Americans, including soldiers and civilians, were killed 
during the period, while the number of deaths among the raiders and suspected 
raiders ran into the hundreds. 
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of the river without endangering themselves, since any Mexican 
appearing was apt to be the recipient of a rifle bullet from the 
American side.” These complaints were discounted as baseless 
by both officials and citizens until a military patrol in the Browns- 
ville area witnessed four Brownsville peace officers firing random 
shots across the river, apparently attempting to draw a return fire 
so that the military would be forced to intervene. Funston, in a 
bitter complaint to Governor Ferguson, castigated state and local 
officers for their failure to co-operate with the military; he was 
not, he said, inclined ‘to tolerate such malicious deviltry and so 
flagrant an attempt to make a bad matter worse,” nor could the 
army co-operate “with peace officers who are such scoundrels.”*** 
In spite of Funston’s efforts, however, and in spite of his orders 
that troops were to fire across the river only to return fire,’ 
there were frequent cases of Americans initiating inter-boundary 
firing. 

One of the gravest problems which Funston, as the officer re- 
sponsible for re-establishing order, had to face was that of proper 
co-operation among the various segments interested in bringing 
the raids to an end. He stressed the importance of co-operation 
among local, state, and federal agencies and warned the state and 
local officials to stay away from the river itself unless pursuing 
raiders,’ but his exhortations went unheeded. He asked that the 
civilian population remain calm and desist from inciting ill 
feelings, but newspapers persisted in publishing inflammatory edi- 
torials.’** He urged actions within the law, but his troops still 
found it necessary to guard their captives to prevent lynchings.*” 
The attitude of the Texas population, both civil and official, was 
so deleterious to a re-establishment of peace that Secretary of 


167San Antonio Express, September 7, 1915. 

168Commanding General, Southern Department, to Governor of Texas, September 
15, 1915, AGO 2324748. 

169Secretary of War to Senator Morris Sheppard, November g, 1915, AGO 2333457- 

170Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant General, September 
10, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. Ag6. Funston felt that the presence of rangers and 
sheriffs merely complicated the issue and that his troops could patrol the river 
properly. 

171Colonel Blocksom in Brownsville was convinced that some of the Anglo-Amer- 
icans had ulterior motives and wished to see the raids continued. 

172For example, see Commanding General, Southern Department, to Adjutant 
General, August 3, 1915, AGO 2311838, Add. A. 
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State Robert Lansing found it necessary to seek aid from Gov- 
ernor Ferguson for, he said, 


. a solicitous word from you to state and county officials in that 
district would prove most efficacious in allaying race prejudice and 
in restraining indiscreet conduct. .. .178 


In spite of this plea, fulminations and hostile actions from the 
American side continued long after the final raid at Ojo de Agua 
on October 21. 

In fine, then, the raids cannot be ascribed to any single factor, 
nor is any single factor dominant. International politics, irri- 
dentism, prejudice, discrimination, nationalism, cupidity, selfish- 
ness, and local politics all** contributed to the inception and the 
continuation of the destructive raids, but it was the combination 
rather than the isolated factors which was responsible. Each was 
a cause in itself, but each also stimulated other causes to manifest 
themselves in overt action. This curious and unfortunate com- 
bination spawned a rancorous interlude which brought death to 
hundreds of people, property destruction amounting to millions 
and economic loss amounting to other millions, and tremendous 
military expenditures; it also set a precedent for the raiders of 
1916 and 1917, particularly Villa, to follow. 

178Secretary of State to Governor of Texas, October 30, 1915, in Papers Relating 
to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1915, p. 817. 

174There was a suggestion of pro-German motivation in some of the raids. At 
least two instances were reported when raiders questioned Anglo-Americans con- 


cerning their parentage and then took care not to molest in any way those who said 
they were German. 
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Relations of the Republic of Cevas 
and the Republic of the Kio Grande 


DAVID M. VIGNESS 


political history, an arbitrary government came into 

power. As a result of highhanded actions by that gov- 
ernment, some groups in Mexico attempted secession. One of 
these groups, Texas, was successful. Another group, the Republic 
of the Rio Grande—a political combination in the departments 
of Coahuila, Nuevo Leén, and Tamaulipas—was not successful. 
From its inception this inchoate republic pleaded for aid and 
support from Texas to continue its struggle against the central 
government, for it recognized that only with Texas’ backing could 
the hopes of the movement materialize. Texas unofficially con- 
tributed to the movement in both men and materiel, as it was 
felt that the establishment of the new republic would serve to 
postpone reinvasion of Texas by Mexico. Yet Texas was striving 
to gain from Mexico recognition of her independence and could 
ill afford to irritate that country by officially supporting the 
revolutionaries. 

Though the Republic of the Rio Grande was not formally 
established until January, 1840, its history began at least as early 
as November 3, 1838, in Guerrero, Tamaulipas, when Antonio 
Canales of Camargo issued a pronunciamiento against the central 
government in favor of federalism. He managed minor military 
and political successes at first, which led him to write to Pres- 
ident Mirabeau B. Lamar of Texas on December 17, 1838, in- 
forming him of the character and progress of his revolution. He 
stated that the towns of the Rio Grande had all declared for the 
federal system and that the revolution was enjoying great success; 
therefore, he hoped (and here begin the relations) that the move- 
ment would meet with the approval of the Republic of Texas 
within a few days, for the steady advancement of the federalists 
since November g signalized a continuing expansion of the revo- 
lution. Perhaps as a gesture indicating the favorable situation of 
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the federalists on the northern border, Canales asked that Lamar 
arrest any persons from the villages of the Rio Grande who at- 
tempted to merchandise goods in Texas withhout passports signed 
by Canales or some authorized agent.? 

The Congress of Texas learned of Canales’ letter. In a resolu- 
tion of January 16, 1839, the House of Representatives requested 
to see the letter together with Lamar’s comments on it, as well as 
Lamar’s opinion regarding the desirability of opening communi- 
cations with the Rio Grande insurgents. Lamar complied with 
the request, commenting: 


In the present state of our National relations with Mexico, the Ex- 
ecutive can perceive no [benefit] in communicating with the writer 
of this letter, or with [any other] official personage of that Republic, 
who may be in open revolution [against the gov]ernment, provided 
in the opinion of Congress any benefit would be likely to result from 
the Correspondence.* 


So far as opening trade was concerned, Lamar would comply 
with the wishes of the House of Representatives; but he feared 
that such trade with an unconstituted authority would soon de- 
generate into plunder, robbery, and murder.‘ Apparently the 
House was of a different mind, for on January 24, 1839, a bill 
authorizing trade with the villages on the Rio Grande was passed.° 

This event, as well as the natural sympathy on the part of 
Texans for the federalists, caused considerable comment in the 
newspapers, even in foreign lands. As far away as Paris, France, 
J. Pinckney Henderson, agent of Texas to France, felt compelled 
to inform Lamar that in the best interests of Texas’ international 
relations, Texas should not enter into any compact or agreement 
with the federalists. Henderson referred to reports in the Paris 
newspapers that the federalists had proposed a treaty with Texas 
with the understanding that in return for assistance from Texas, 
they would recognize the independence of Texas. He wrote: 


1Antonio Canales to Mirabeau B. Lamar, December 17, 1838, in Charles Adams 
Gulick, Jr., and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (6 vols.; 
Austin, 1921-1928), V, 223-224. 

2Ibid., Il, 418-419. 

3Message to the House of Representatives, c. January 16, 1839, in ibid., V, 389-390. 

4Ibid. 

5Journal of the House of Representatives of the Republic of Texas, Regular Ses- 
sion of the Third Congress (Houston, 1839), 407-408. 
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“That report has given the friends of Texas [in Paris] some 
uneasiness as they feared Texas would enter into such a treaty 
and thereby detract from the high position she has assumed.’’* 

Whether there had been any such proposal to Texas prior to 
August and September, 1839, is doubtful. But in August of that 
year, one of the federalist leaders, General Juan Pablo Anaya, 
armed with commissions from “officials” in Tamaulipas, Nuevo 
Leon, and Coahuila, entered Texas at Laredo with the object of 
obtaining aid from ‘Texas. Passing through San Antonio and Aus- 
tin, he arrived in Houston early in September, 1839. In Austin, 
he conferred with Lamar, who, according to Anaya, manifested 
great interest in and sympathy for the federalist cause.’ 

Anaya established his headquarters in Houston. Shortly, on 
September 18, the Telegraph and Texas Register in that city re- 
ported that he had made a “formal proposition” for aid to the 
Mexican federalists and stated that the northern Mexican depart- 
ments were capable of forming an independent republic.* Anaya 
answered promptly, however, declaring that it was the wish of 
the federalists only to return to the Constitution of 1824.° It may 
have been that he had suggested privately the possible formation 
of a separate republic and that the information was not for public 
consumption. The Telegraph dismissed the subject with the opin- 
ion that any formal proposal of that nature was to be opposed, 
not because the Texans were against the federalists but because 
it was not Texas’ policy to become involved in the affairs of other 
nations.*° 

Another Houston paper, the Star, was more outspoken in its 
sentiments. Extreme caution, it advised, should be exercised by 
the government in considering these proposals of Anaya. Texas 
and northern Mexico had different languages, races, and theories 
of liberal government, and, therefore, Texas could not afford to 
enter into any arrangement with the federalists. It did say, how- 


8J. Pinckney Henderson to Lamar, April 23, 1839, in Gulick and others (eds.), 
Lamar Papers, Il, 540. 

7Juan Pablo Anaya to Editor, Telegraph and Texas Register, September 20, 1839, 
in Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), September 25, 1839. 

8Ibid., September 18, 1839. 

*Ibid., September 25, 1839. 

10]bid., September 18, 1839. 
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ever, that Texas should wish the new venture success and should 
it be successful, the Star would advocate its recognition.” 

But there were other opinions. An unidentified individual in 
Mexico City wrote a letter on August 13, 1839, published in the 
Louisianian (New Orleans) in which he argued that it would 
be to the advantage of Texas to consider seriously the proposals 
which Anaya might present to the Texans—proposals, he under- 
stood, which included the recognition of the independence of 
Texas and the consummation of treaties of commerce and amity. 
His argument was that Texas, by supplying twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred volunteers to the federalists together with supplies, could 
engage the Mexican Army in a war which would make Texas safe 
from reinvasion. It expressed the opinion that the insurrection, 
aided in such a manner, would be invincible.’* 

Meanwhile, some Texans were taking a more than academic 
interest in the movement. When Antonio Canales mustered his 
forces on the Nueces River near San Patricio in September and 
October, 1839, there were Texans to be counted among them. 
Most notable of the Texans was Colonel Reuben Ross, who, as 
an officer in the Texas army, had raised some fifty men in the 
Houston area for the purpose of protecting the Nueces frontier. 
Interpreting his orders broadly, he joined Canales, reasoning that 
by helping defeat the centralist government of Mexico, he was 
protecting the frontier. When Canales marched to the Rio Grande 
and captured Mier on November 3, 1839, defeating the centralists 
under Francisco Pavon, the implications of the presence of ‘Texans 
were readily apparent to observers in both Texas and Mexico, 
and both governments experienced a definite and immediate 
reaction. 

A. S. Wright, a Texan secret agent in Mexico City, reported to 
the Texas government on December 7, 1839, deploring the fact 
that Texas had made any arrangements with the federalists. Evi- 
dently under the impression that Texas was officially interested 
in the campaign, he wrote: 


I am sorry, very sorry, that Texas ever made any conditions with the 
Federals or Anglo-Mexicans, you will find them in the end a curse; 


11Morning Star (Houston) , September 12, 1839. 
12Louisianian (New Orleans), undated, cited in Austin City Gazette, November 


6, 1839. 
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and my reasons are this; 1st. They will never remain loyal to strangers, 
treachery will ever be found in their ranks; they would aspire to reign 
over Mexico and should they gain their point, would turn upon Texas 
with as much fury as the present enemy; I say be careful. I like not 
the movement. ... Had it not been for this present movement with 
the federal [party] in Texas, Mexico would have slept until next 
summer.'* 


What Wright feared was that the presence of Texans in the 
ranks of the federalists would hasten a Mexican invasion of Texas. 
His fears were borne out when, two days later, on December 9, 
1839, the Mexican government issued a decree branding as traitors 
any Mexicans who solicited foreign or Texan aid against the 
Republic.** Furthermore, President Anastacio Bustamante, ad- 
dressing the Mexican Congress on January 1, 1840, requested 
that the war against Texas be resumed.** 

Lamar also acted promptly in the matter. He issued a procla- 
mation on December 23, 1839, in which he recognized that Texans 
had gone across the boundary as established by the Congress of 
Texas (the Rio Grande) and had associated with a belligerent 
party in Mexico. He would, therefore “warn and admonish all 
citizens of Texas to abstain from all attempts to invade the terri- 
tory of Mexico” and also from participating in ‘“‘marauding in- 
cursions, and other acts of hostility ... except in defense of our 
territory. ...”%° His determination in the matter was demon- 
strated by his dispatching Colonel Benjamin N. Johnson to the 
Rio Grande to carry the proclamation to the Texans encamped 
with the federalists 

Another phase in the relations between Texas and the federal- 
ists of the Rio Grande opened in January, 1840, when Antonio 
Canales and his officers organized the provisional government of 
the Republic of the Rio Grande in Laredo. Its short existence 
"138A. §. Wright to William Bryan, December 7, 1839, in George P. Garrison (ed.), 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas (3 vols., Annuai Reports of 
the American Historical Association for 1907 and 1908, Washington, 1908-1911) , 
: (Matamoros, Tamaulipas), December 20, 1839 (photostat in Univer- 
sity of Texas Library) . 

15Manuel Rivera Cambas, Historia antigua y moderna de Jalapa y de las revo- 
luciones del Estado de Veracruz (5 vols.; Mexico, 1869-1871), III, 435. 

16Austin City Gazette, January 1, 1840. 


17Abner S. Lipscomb to Barnard E. Bee, February 6, 1840, in Garrison (ed.), 
Diplomatic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, Ul, 545. 
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was featured primarily by the continuing efforts of the rebels to 
obtain aid and recognition from Texas, as well as by the continu- 
ing agitation among Texans to have the government of ‘Texas 
recognize the provisional government. 

George Fisher was the individual most interested and most 
articulate in the discussion of the various aspects of the Republic 
of the Rio Grande. Fisher, a Serbian who had been a Mexican 
citizen but who had been expelled from Mexico in 1835 because 
of his liberal views, was at the time residing in Texas. Though he 
saw many reasons why the Texans should remain aloof from the 
provisional government of the new republic, he saw also great 
commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural advantages to be 
gained by maintaining friendly relations with it. The new repub- 
lic, he stated, even if it were able to establish its independence, 
would not have a sufficient number of factories, seaports, mills, 
foundries, and other necessities of economic life, and Texas would 
be able to supply it with those items and services. ““Therefore the 
success of the independence and the final establishment of the 
Republic of the Rio Grande is much to be desired by every 
friend of Texas, and cherished by every Texian.’’* 

Traditional diplomatic procedure was not overlooked by the 
new government. Jestis Cardenas, the provisional president, made 
an effort to open diplomatic relations with Texas late in February, 
1840. He wrote José Antonio Navarro of San Antonio apprising 
him of the establishment of the new republic and offering him 
an appointment as agent of the provisional government to Texas, 
with plenary powers to “establish relations of amity and com- 
merce with the Government of your country.” Cardenas admitted 
that the successes which the federalists expected to enjoy rested 
not only upon their own labors, but “upon the succors which we 
ought to expect to receive from the Government of ‘Texas.’’* 

Navarro politely refused the offer, and part of his answer may 
be quoted here to illustrate the official Texan attitude at this time. 
He stated: 


Your Excellency will be pleased to excuse me for remarking, that the 
opinion of the Government of this Republic being so clearly manifest, 


18Morning Star, March 3, 1840. 
19Jestis Cardenas to José Antonio Navarro, February 29, 1840, translated in Aus- 
tin City Gazette, May 13, 1840. 
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ever since the conference held with Gen. Juan Pablo Anaya, it appears 
to me, it will be very difficult for the agent of the people of your 
States, whatever his influence might be with this Government, to 
induce it to change its policy, which is guided by the force of public 
exigencies. Such is that of the Government of Texas, as I understand 
it, not to intermeddle officially with the domestic quarrels of the 
Mexicans, .. .?° 


The relations became acute in March, 1840, when Canales and 
the military forces at his command were defeated disastrously at 
Santa Rita de Morelos, Coahuila, on March 24 and 25, for Canales 
and a few followers fled into Texas. Canales went to San Antonio; 
Cardenas and the officials of the government, to Victoria.” As it 
was also reported that the centralist general, Mariano Arista, was 
pursuing Canales into Texas, the government promptly ordered 
General Edwin Morehouse to intercept him if he should enter 
Texas.” The precaution proved unnecessary. 

Canales entered San Antonio and attempted to raise companies 
of volunteers to assist him in recouping his losses on the Rio 
Grande. He asked Juan N. Seguin to aid him in his efforts, but 
Seguin felt that Canales should first obtain permission for such 
activity from Lamar.** Canales then proceeded to Austin to con- 
sult with the Texas president, carrying with him letters of intro- 
duction from Seguin and Cornelius Van Ness, also of San Antonio. 
Arriving in Austin about April 29, he conversed with Lamar and 
left for Galveston on May 2. He thanked Lamar for his sympathy 
with Canales’ cause and for the hospitality extended to himself 
and to his troops during their sojourn in Texas.** Whether La- 
mar’s attitude altered with respect to the movement is not clear, 
but there is evidence that Canales was granted s me privileges in 
Texas. Seguin, writing in 1858, stated that Lamar gave permission 
to Canales to raise troops and also to obtain arms from the ar- 
mories in Texas.”° 

If Lamar changed his opinion, it must have been partly on the 


20Navarro to President of the Free Frontier States of the Mexican Republic, 
March 15, 1840, translated in ibid. 

21William S. Fisher to Hugh McLeod, April 8, 1840, in ibid., April 15, 1840. 

22Ibid., April 8, 1840. 

23Juan N. Seguin, Personal Memoirs of Juan N. Seguin (San Antonio, 1858), 19. 

24Canales to Lamar, April 29, 1840, in Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, 
V, 424. 

25Seguin, Memoirs, 19. 
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advice of his personal attorney at Victoria, Texas, Colonel Samuel 
A. Plummer. Plummer wrote Lamar on April 25, 1840, indicating 
that he and other men in Victoria were willing and anxious to 
render assistance to the federalists. Once Texas joined the federa- 
tion, he reasoned, Texas would never have to defend itself against 
invasion from Mexico. He suggested that one thousand Texans 
would decide the issue in favor of the federalists.** Apparently 
Lamar was still interested in the movement, for Plummer had 
occasion to write him again on May 17 recording his pleasure 
that Lamar was in sympathy with the federalists. Apparently, too, 
the government policy relaxed somewhat, for Plummer stated 
that “the encouragement the Govmt. of ‘Texas has extended to 
the Federalists has given a new impulse to everything here.” An 
example of Victoria’s interest in the movement was a banquet 
arranged in honor of Jesus Cardenas, the president, and other 
officials of the Republic of the Rio Grande on April 8, 1840. The 
occasion of the banquet was a vote of confidence for the officials 
after news of the defeat of Canales in Coahuila in March was 
confirmed.”* 

But fraternization with officials of the Republic of the Rio 
Grande was considered impolitic in many quarters. For instance, 
on June 13, 1840, Lipscomb wrote to James Treat, at that time 
negotiating in Mexico for recognition of Texas’ independence, 
a letter in which he advised: 


It would perhaps be well for you to urge upon Mexico the moderation 
of this Government in not co-operating (thus tar) with the Federal- 
ists on the Rio Grande as she has been strongly urged to do, and might 
have done with great benefit to herself and detriment to Mexico, that 
it is a forbearance we cannot practice much longer, lest we loose all 
the advantages which such a co-operation would give us, without 
gaining anything from the Central Government of Mexico. The Fed- 
eralists are still sanguine of success, and unremitting in their overtures 
to us, to make a common cause in making war on the Centralists, and 
in return, would grant everything we could reasonably ask of them.”° 


26Samuel A. Plummer to Lamar, April 25, 1840, in Gulick and others (eds.), 
Lamar Papers, III, 381-382. 


27Plummer to Lamar, May 17, 1840, in ibid., 392. 
28Telegraph and Texas Register (Houston), April 29, 1840. 


29Abner S. Lipscomb to James Treat, June 13, 1840, in Garrison (ed.), Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas, II, 645. 
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Lamar’s interest in the activities of the Republic of the Rio 
Grande seems to have continued at least until July, 1840. On the 
2gth of that month José Maria Carbajal, secretary of the infant 
government, wrote Lamar informing him of the progress of the 
plans of that government with a frankness that would not have 
been manifested had Lamar been of a hostile frame of mind. 
Canales was gathering men on the Nueces River near San Pa- 
tricio; had dispatched Colonel S. W. Jordan and his men to the 
Rio Grande to take Laredo; and was daily expecting Colonels 
Hugh McLeod and H. W. Karnes to join the planned expedition. 
Carbajal, writing from Galveston, also informed Lamar that he 
was to join Canales in eight or ten days with one hundred men, 
two hundred kegs of powder, and a number of small arms.” 

The tacit permission apparently granted the federalists to re- 
cruit volunteers and obtain supplies and arms in Texas can per- 
haps be explained by two threats. In the first place, the Mexican 
government had never given up its plan to re-invade ‘Texas. 
Though many thinking Texans felt that Mexico was too torn by 
internal strife at that time to plan a punitive expedition into 
:Texas,*! others feared that such an invasion was possible and be- 
lieved that the federalists should be courted as a possible ally in 
case the Mexican army did invade. 

Another reason for the continued interest of Texans in this 
movement was closely allied with the problem of re-invasion but 
more subtle. It was known that the centralists on the northern 
border—centralists having control of the government—were inter- 
ested in inciting the Indians of Texas to increase their incursions 
on the Texas frontiers. It is not likely that the Mexican efforts in 
that direction made the Indians any more difficult to control than 
they were in their natural attitude toward Texans, but the at- 
tempts on the part of the Mexicans to organize them and supply 
them with arms incensed the citizens of Texas. 

Thus in the relations between the Republic of Texas and the 
Republic of the Rio Grande the Texans were interested in the 
movement from the first and many of the more adventurous of 
them joined the federalist campaigns in northern Mexico. But 
~ s0José Maria Carbajal to Lamar, July 27, 1840, in Gulick and others (eds.) , Lamar 


Papers, Ill, 424. 
s1Austin City Gazette, February 5, 1840. 
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officially Texas was neutral in the matter, wishing thereby to 
secure the recognition of its independence from Mexico. The 
Republic of the Rio Grande faltered when Canales finally capitu- 
lated to the Mexican general Mariano Arista in November, 1840. 
The Republic of the Rio Grande was never really successful, 
though it did have considerable support in northern Mexico. It 
is to be conjectured, however, that had official recognition from 
Texas been secured, the prestige of the movement would have 
been strong enough to cause many other Mexicans as well as 
Texans to join the movement and to succeed in carving another 
confederation from Mexico. 
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Lorenzo de Zavala and the Tevas 
Revolution 
RAYMOND ESTEP 


N a July morning in 1835 the San Felipe, outward bound 
from New Orleans since the 7th, hove to off the bar at 
Velasco. From among its passengers a small, dark-com- 
plexioned individual in his mid-forties and distinguished of mien 
made his way ashore at Quintana.’ By this act the unannounced 
newcomer became the object of one of the greatest manhunts in 
Texas history, rivalling that for La Salle and some of the more 
recent efforts of the Rangers and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. This July visitor was no ordinary arrival on the Texas 
scene. From tyranny he was in flight, and to Texas he had turned 
for refuge; here he was to spend the few remaining months deeded 
to his existence. The polished manners, dark complexion, and 
foreign tongue were never to endear him to the rank and file of 
the Anglo-Saxon settlers who had preceded him, but his knowl- 
edge, experience, and ability were to render him almost indis- 
pensable to the founding fathers who in the succeeding sixteen 
months were to foment, foster, fight, and win a revolution and, 
in consequence thereof, create and establish an independent re- 
public. But for better or for worse, Lorenzo de Zavala, late Mex- 
ican minister plenipotentiary to the court of Louis Philippe,? had 
cast his lot in Texas. 
Proud descendant of ancient Spanish forebears long resident in 
Epitor’s Note: This article, first read during the Association’s 1952 meeting, is 


based in large measure on the author's Lorenzo de Zavala: Profeta del Liberalismo 
Mexicano (Mexico City: Libreria de Manuel Porrua, 1952). 


1Francisco Pizarro Martinez to José Maria Ortiz Monasterio, New Orleans, August 
g, 1835 (MS., Archivo General de la Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores, Mexico) , 
Sec. 3, Caja 1, Exp. 3516; The Bee (New Orleans), July 8, 1835; New Orleans 
Price Current and Commercial Intelligencer, July 11, 1835. Zavala may have arrived 
at the mouth of the Brazos by the 10th; vessels sometimes completed the voyage in 
three days. 

2Zavala departed from Mexico City on November 30, 1833, and officially pre- 
sented his credentials to the French king on April 26, 1834. He submitted his 
resignation to Santa Anna in a letter of August go, 1834, but did not take leave of 
the king until March 25, 1835, after the arrival of his successor. 
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the New World, Zavala brought to the role he was to play in the 
vast area between the Sabine and the Rio Grande a lifetime of 
experience unmatched by any of his contemporaries on the Texan 
stage. Politics, revolution, government, journalism, medicine, 
world travel, education—in all Zavala had inscribed his name. 

Born in the environs of Mérida in 1788, he early entered on a 
political career. After three years imprisonment at San Juan de 
Ulloa, he was named to the Spanish Cortes. For the succeeding 
fifteen years he was seldom out of public office. In this period he 
served in the first and second constituent Mexican congresses and 
on Agustin de Iturbide’s rump junta nacional instituyente. He was 
a member of the Senate, was twice governor of the state of Mex- 
ico, was secretary of hacienda, was a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and was Mexican minister plenipotentiary to France. 

Far from the slowly rising emotions of the Texas settlers in 
1834, Zavala represented Mexico in Paris. Here his resentment 
against the progressive dictatorial demonstrations of Santa Anna’s 
Centralist government broke the dams of restraint. On August 
go, 1834, he resigned the Paris post in a scathing letter denounc- 
ing Santa Anna for abandoning the Federalist Party that had 
placed him in office, for suppressing the cabinet and permitting 
the dissolution of state governments, and for his alliance with the 
Roman Catholic church.* 

This action sealed Zavala’s doom with Santa Anna and marked 
the compass point that set his course for Texas. Whatever plans 
Santa Anna may have had for the reception of Zavala, the refugee 
suspected the worst. Instead of testing the situation, he fixed his 
mind on the northeastern corner of his nation’s possessions, the 
region where he had once held an empresario contract. This 
decision he kept from the government until he arrived in New 
York. From there he notified both the president and the secretary 
of foreign relations that he planned to settle in Texas, there to 

3Zavala to Santa Anna, Paris, August 30, 1834, in Charles Adams Gulick, Jr., 
and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar (6 vols.; Austin, 
1921-1928) , I, 167-169; in La Oposicién (Mexico City), November 27, 1834; in 
La Lima de Vulcano (Mexico City), December 4 and 6, 1834; and in Comunica- 


ciones Dirigidas al Exmo. Sr. Presidente, y al Ministerio de Relaciones por el 
Ciudadano Lorenzo de Zavala (Mexico City, 1835) . 
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recoup his personal fortunes and to remain aloof from the parti- 
san struggle that threatened to shake Mexico to its foundations.* 

Many factors undoubtedly influenced Zavala’s decision. Since 
his actions in Texas have earned him the most condemnation in 
Mexico and are the chief reason for remembering him in Texas, 
they are worthy of examination and analysis. What were his mo- 
tives in coming to Texas? Was his only purpose that often ex- 
pressed in his correspondence, the establishing of a home? Did 
he hope to use Texas as a base for a revolution that would unseat 
Santa Anna and restore the Federalist Party to power? Did he 
wish to separate Texas from Mexico? 

The evidence is quite confusing. His secretary once predicted 
that Zavala would play an important part in the separation of 
Texas from Mexico. Later the secretary formed the opinion that 
Zavala would direct and protect the revolution, but only with 
the intention of attaining command in order to overthrow the 
existing Mexican government. In November, 1835, a New Or- 
leans newspaper predicted that Zavala would be in Mexico City 
within two months should José Antonio Mexia succeed at Tam- 
pico.® In the early summer of 1836 a story received wide circula- 
tion in the United States to the effect that Zavala’s favorite plan 
had been to support the Constitution of 1824, in order to dis- 
member the Mexican republic.* 

The best evidence, however, is found in Zavala’s own words, 
in several instances in letters that were unknown to historians of 
his period, historians who have created the picture of Zavala best 
known today. Zavala’s actions and words indicate that his think- 
ing passed through three distinct phases during his residence in 
Texas. From July to the end of 1835 his every conscious contri- 
bution to the Revolution visualized the overthrow of Santa An- 
na’s Centralist regime. There is no recorded instance in this 


4Zavala to Miguel Barragan, New York, May 15, 1835 (transcript, Zavala Papers) ; 
Zavala to Secretario de Estado y del Despacho de Relaciones Ynteriores y Esteriores, 
New York, May 15, 1835 (MS., Archivo General de la Secretaria de Relaciones 
Exteriores, Mexico), Sec. 1, Caja 7, Exp. 17, and (transcript, Zavala Papers). At 
the time the author consulted the Zavala Papers, they were in the possession of 
Miss Adina De Zavala, San Antonio, who has since placed most of the collection 
in the Archives of the University of Texas Library. 

5New Orleans Union, November 23, 1835. 

®The Bee (New Orleans) , June 11, 1836; The Globe (Washington) , June 28, 1836. 
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period that he favored outright independence for Texas. By 
March, 1836, events had brought Zavala to a new position. From 
then until May he gave his full co-operation to the attainment of 
independence. After that, although continuing to hold the second 
highest office of the Republic, he came to believe that Texas 
should join the United States. In support of this latter position 
he was to take no positive action, contenting himself merely with 
an expression of opinion. This preview of Zavala’s actions affords 
an introduction to his actual role in the events of the Revolution. 

During his first month’s residence in Texas, Zavala’s public 
appearances were naturally, it seems, somewhat limited. But it is 
a measure of the extent to which Mexican authority had degen- 
erated, or to which the Texas Revolution had progressed, that 
Zavala could have remained unapprehended in the face of the 
government’s manifest desire for his arrest. The manhunt pre- 
viously alluded to was set in motion by the receipt of his letters 
from New York and raised to fever pitch by the confirmation of 
Zavala’s intentions as reported by the Mexican consul in New 
Orleans. Orders for Zavala’s arrest circulated throughout north- 
ern Mexico, Yucatan, and to Mexico’s diplomatic representatives 
in the United States. For the four-month period from June 6 to 
October 6, 1835, more than sixty official letters have been exam- 
ined that pertained to his proposed arrest.” Notwithstanding these 
strenuous paper efforts, Zavala was comparatively safe. On only 
one or two occasions was there a reasonable possibility that he 
might be seized. 

Shielded by his newly-fourid friends, he was left free to assist 
in preparing the people of Texas for the future uprising. News of 
his arrival caused the leaders of the revolutionary movement to 
flock to him for counsel. On the 13th of July one of them was 
suggesting that Zavala be invited to San Felipe to meet delega- 
~ TIncluded are letters by the secretary of war and the secretary of foreign affairs 
in Mexico City, the governor of Yucatan, the governor of Coahuila and Texas, by 
Martin Perfecto de Cés, Domingo de Ugartechea, Antonio Tenorio, Enrique Rueg, 
Francisco Pizarro Martinez, Angel Navarro, Wyly Martin, and others. These letters, 
or copies, are in the Bexar Archives of the University of Texas Library; the Nacog- 
doches Archives, the Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, and Domestic Cor- 
respondence of the Republic of Texas, all in the Texas State Archives; the Spanish 


Archives in the General Land Office of Texas; Archivo General de la Secretaria de 
Relaciones Exteriores and Archivo General de la Secretaria de Defensa Nacional, 


both in Mexico City. 
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tions from the other districts and that definite action be sus- 
pended until he was consulted.* By the 15th Zavala was trying to 
ascertain the attitude of the rank and file toward an uprising. In 
this his enthusiasm was to be dampened—but only for the moment 
—by the cold reception accorded him at Columbia where the 
residents initially looked askance upon allowing a Mexican to 
lead them in revolt. His enthusiasm and revolutionary zeal ere 
long dissipated these suspicions. 

His earnest advocacy of the cause brought a request to address 
a patriotic rally at Lynch’s Ferry on August 8. An attack of fever, 
however, compelled him to submit a written address from Sloop 
Point. In this, he analyzed the current political situation, de- 
nounced Santa Anna as a traitor to federalism, and proposed that 
a convention be called to meet on or about October 15 for the 
purpose of studying in detail the problems confronting Texas." 
By this action he made one of his first concrete contributions to 
a chain of events that was to lead eventually to the independence 
of ‘Texas. 

Among the pieces of evidence indicating Zavala’s thinking in 
the autumn of 1835 two are outstanding. The first, a hitherto 
unpublished letter to Stephen F. Austin, is of much importance 
to an understanding of Zavala’s actions in Texas. Referring to 
Austin’s remarks at Brazoria on September 8, nine days before, 
Zavala declared: 


Your address at the banquet ... has seemed good to me; because it 
should produce a good result, which is the union of the Texans. I am 
persuaded by what I have observed of the country that although there 
is individual patriotism there is no unified patriotism and this is due 
to the fact that the inhabitants are scattered and believe themselves 
free from all danger. They will defend their private rights until death; 


8William H. Jack to J. B. Miller, Columbia, July 13, [1835] (MS., Domestic 
Correspondence, 1835-1836, Archives, Texas State Library, Austin) . 

On July 19, W. H. Sledge, in Columbia, informed James Knight, in San Felipe 
de Austin, that Zavala and Bertram Bynum had been in Columbia on the 15th 
for the purpose of feeling out “the people on the subject of declaring Independ- 
ence ... but from the cold reception met with here they left early on Thursday 
morning for Velasco again ... the Americans want no Mexican to head them if 
they are compelled to go to war ... at all events we must depend on ourselves and 
not upon an aspiring Mexican.” (MS., Domestic Correspondence, 1832-1835, Archives, 
Texas State Library) . 

10The “Address” is printed in Telegraph and Texas Register (San Felipe de 
Austin) , October 26, 1835. 
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but still they do not realize the necessity for cooperation. This is the 
reason for the calling of the congress or convention. ... 

... I fear much confusion in the first moments [of the Consulta- 
tion] among men little versed in the tactics of legislative assemblies 
and lacking explicit powers. What meaning has the word Consultation 
when applied to an assembly among a pecple where there are no 
public powers and where each citizen is a king like unto Adam? To 
whom is that council going to direct its decisions and who will put 
them into effect? When the enemy is at the gates of the city an 
authority is required which possesses force, wisdom, and public 
support. 

Suppose the consultative junta peacefully installed and that it 
elects its Speaker and its Clerks and that it begins its deliberations. 
At this moment two parties arise, each necessarily ardent in support 
of its position, for the interests at stake are of the greatest importance. 
One will maintain that the junta has the powers to legislate and to 
create a new republic: it will demand the absolute independence of 
Texas, and in the end will try to complete the task in one day. The 
other will restrict itself to the literal title of Consultation and to those 
powers clothed with speech, and will consider its mission accomplished 
by the drafting of three or four reports. It would be satisfied to 
adjourn leaving [Texas] in its present difficulties and its present 
anarchy. You can see that both parties are dangerous and that the 
second is mortal. 

My opinion is that the question of absolute independence should 
not be treated in these moments; that the junta should create public 
powers; ... that it should draft a Declaration stating the reasons for 
this action; that Texas as a state of the Mexican Federation will defend 
its rights under the social contract; that it will offer an asylum to all 
persecuted Mexicans; that it will rejoin the Mexican confederation 
as a free and independent state- if the Mexican states display sufficient 
virtue and patriotism to recover their lost rights. But since a provi- 
sional state always lives in considerable danger, Texas will take in- 
dependent action if after the passage of a certain period (say two 
years) the Mexican states do not recover their independence. Finally 
[the junta should declare] that since the military power which today 
governs Mexico is incompatible with the rights which the people of 
Texas have acquired and with the customs, education, and principles 
of its citizens, it organizes itself, in specific language, into a state of 
provisional independence of the government of Mexico. 

I am in no way in agreement with your opinion to support the 
Constitution of 1824 ... I maintain that it is possible to make a 
declaration in support of the federal bases of the Constitution of 1824 
and nothing more. 

Do not forget that besides the army Santa Anna can count on the 
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support only of the priests and a few undependable rich men; bay- 
onets can support him only for a time. His whole army scarcely num- 
bers 20,000 [scattered throughout Mexico.] ... [Of these there is] 
a flying column of three thousand for urgent necessities and two 
thousand for the eastern provinces. 

... An uprising may occur at any time that will make him tremble; 
but the present attitude of Texas is his certain death. If out of 
desperation he sends two or three thousand men here, or should he 
come himself, his fall will only be hastened. The rivers, forests, 
deserts, rifles, the scant sympathy the invading troops will find in 
the area, the ignorance of the language and above all American 
steadfastness will bring Santa Anna and his satellites to a quick end. 
Today, in my opinion, there is no cause for alarm. Santa Anna fears 
Texas more than all the rest of the country because he instinctively 
fears that it will cause his overthrow.*! 


Fast-developing events in the autumn of 1835 were to draw the 
leaders of Texas together in the assembly Zavala had advocated 
on August 8. To San Felipe he journeyed late in September, there 
to counsel with other delegates and to be a guest in Austin’s 
“bachellors hall.’’** Austin’s long circular of October 3, apprising 
the people of the conditions leading to the calls for the militia 
and the Consultation, bears evidence of Zavala’s close collabora- 
tion. In the interval before the Permanent Council assembled on 
October 17,'* he succeeded Austin as chairman of the central com- 
mittee of public safety, when the latter departed to assume con- 
trol of the forces at Gonzales. During the two-week life of the 
Permanent Council he served on the financial committee and, on 
October 25, drafted an address urging the Mexican population 
of Texas to support the Revolution." 


11Zavala to Austin, Linchburg, September 17, [1835] (transcript, Zavala Papers) . 

12Austin to James F. Perry, San Felipe de Austin, September go, 1835, in Eugene 
C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Vols. I and II, Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association for the Years 1919 and 1922, Washington, 1924, 1928; Vol. 
III, University of Texas Press, Austin, 1926), LI, 140-141. 

18The “Circular” is printed in Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers, Ill, 147-150. 
Thomas F. McKinney wrote on October 5 that Zavala, Grayson, and Austin were 
“busily employed in writing [and] modeling ... for our New Gov[ernmen]t.” 
McKinney to Williams, Quintana, October 5, 1835 (MS., Samuel May Williams 
Papers, Rosenberg Library, Galveston) . 

14William Kennedy, Texas: The Rise, Progress, and Prospects of the Republic of 
Texas (Fort Worth, 1925), 478; Telegraph and Texas Register, (Houston) , October 
10, 1835; John J. Linn, Reminiscences of Fifty Years in Texas (New York, 1883), 
115; Eugene C. Barker (ed.), “Journal of the Permanent Council,” The Quarterly 
of the Texas State Historical Association, VII, 266. Zavala’s “Address” appeared in 
the Telegraph and Texas Register, (Houston), October 31, 1835. 
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In the Consultation, organized on November 3, Zavala took an 
active part. Although Austin’s suggestion that Zavala be named 
president was not followed, he served on several of its important 
committees and also acted as its translator.** The developments 
in that body afford an interesting commentary on Zavala’s ability 
to analyze the events in Texas. As he had prophesied to Austin, 
two groups soon struggled for control—one favoring complete 
separation from Mexico, the other advocating reform. His own 
role was that of peacemaker. In the bitter debates that ensued 
from November 3 to November 7, he confided to his diary (the 
second of the important pieces of evidence previously men- 
tioned) : “I sustained with heat the principles of the federal Mex- 
ican Constitution of 1824, and adhesion to Mexico upon this 
basis.”** This position, calculated to delay the taking of any action 
that might be construed as a declaration of independence, was 
supported by almost three-fourths of his fellow delegates. The 
Consultation then created a provisional government, thus, in 
effect, adopting his suggestions proposed to Austin in September. 

Upon the adjournment of the Consultation in mid-November, 
Zavala retired to his home on Buffalo Bayou to await the arrival 
of his family.7 Nothing is known of his political thinking in the 
interval until the Convention met in the following spring. The 
inmarch of events, however, was to make untenable his earlier 
position and to bring him to the secend stage of his participation 
in the Revolution. Two unrelated factors were to influence the 
developing trend toward independence. On the one hand, Henry 
Smith, a leader of the separatist movement, had been named to 
head the provisional government, and Austin, one of the chief 
advocates of a compromise solution, departed on a mission to 
the United States. Of equal or greater import to Texas, and un- 
doubtedly the big factor in Zavala’s thinking, was the miserable 


15H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , I, 514 ff. 

16The Zavala Papers. Italics are the authcr’s. General Vicente Filisola later as- 
serted that Zavala was more naturally inclined to support the Constitution of 1824 
than either outright independence or union with the United States, because such 
action was just and seemed more in harmony with the interests of the inhabitants 
of Texas. See Memorias para la Historia de la Guerra de Tejas (4 vols., Mexico 
City, 1848-1849) , Vol. I, Part II, 154. 

17The Zavala Diary (MS., Zavala Papers) . 
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failure of Mexia’s assault on Tampico late in November.'* For 
‘Texas, the Mexia debacle meant that Santa Anna’s army could 
march with its flank unmolested across the Rio Grande to strike 
at the heart of the northern disturbance. For Zavala, the Mexia 
miscarriage was a serious blow to whatever hope he may have 
cherished for personally participating in the overthrow of Santa 
Anna’s Centralist dictatorship. Had this dreamed-of event come 
to pass, Zavala, in company with Valentin Gomez Farias and 
Mexia, might have assumed the reins of government in Mexico.” 
Thereby Zavala would have returned to popular favor in the 
fashion of many of his contemporaries who headed revolutions. 
What his attitude would have been toward Texas in this event 
affords a subject for endless speculation. As it was, the Tampico 
defeat cut the ground completely from under his earlier stand 
and undoubtedly influenced him, as Santa Anna’s hosts rolled 
northward, in joining his voice to those favoring independence. 

Even though he may have arrived at the little Brazos village 
of Washington uncertain as to his future actions, his first con- 
versations with the assembling delegates were soon to convince 
Zavala that he had been caught in the vortex of the irresistible 
storm he had helped to set in motion. The independence tide 
was moving with too strong a swell to be stemmed a second time. 
On March 2, 1836, the delegates adopted a declaration of inde- 
pendence. No longer advocating delay or caution, Zavala cast his 
lot with his Texas neighbors and signed the declaration. This 
action, from that day to this labelled treasonable by most Mex- 
icans, earned for Zavala the undying hatred of most of his coun- 
trymen. In the succeeding weeks he devoted his talents to the 
work of the convention.” 

18The best account of this episode is in Eugene C. Barker, “The Tampico Expedi- 


tion,” The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, VI, 169-186. 


19Such was the purported design of a plan allegedly prepared by a secret junta 
held in New Orleans on September 4, 1835. Information concerning the supposed 
junta is contained in a personal letter, with two enclosures, dated New Orleans, 
September 7, 1835, and published in El Mosquito Mexicano (Mexico City), De- 
cember 11, 1835. See also Mariano Cuevas, Historia de la Iglesia en México (El 
Paso, 1928), V, 215-216; Carlos Sanchez-Navarro, La Guerra de Tejas (Mexico City, 
1938) 74-79- 

20A description of Zavala’s activities in this period, supplemental to that given 
in the official records, was preserved by William F. Gray in his diary, From Virginia 
to Texas, 1835 (Houston, 1909), 120 ff. 
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Since his arrival in Texas, Zavala had been observed with a 
critical eye. From the ordeal he emerged bearing the confidence 
of his intimates. The last official action of the Convention found 
this Spanish-speaking son of Yucatan named by the unanimous 
vote of his fellow delegates to the vice-presidency of the nation 
he had helped to create. The election concluded, the officers of 
the new government hurriedly withdrew to Harrisburg.” 

If Zavala’s capture was one of the motives impelling Santa 
Anna in his march across Texas, then that motive was to have its 
role in the subsequent disaster that befell the self-styled Napoleon 
of the West. Too late, he entered Harrisburg; Zavala and the 
others had fled with only six hours’ warning. Most were to take 
refuge on Galveston Island until after the battle at San Jacinto, 

In the succeeding weeks a confused picture of Zavala’s actions 
developed. In the trying times he was often in disagreement with 
the President, whom he described as the most frivolous, presump- 
tuous, and ill-informed man in high office he had ever known, 
comparing him with certain law students addicted to long bom- 
bastic speeches filled with meaningless phrases. To Joel R. Poin- 
sett he wrote: 

I manifested to them the necessity of organizing a government into 
its different sections: the order which should be followed, the method, 
the secrecy which was required. I was unable to make myself heard 
and poor Burnet believed that composing notes and letters himself 
like an office clerk, would suffice very well.** 


So distasteful did the situation become that on the eve of the 
battle to the north, Zavala submitted his resignation. On the 
22nd Burnet accepted it.** The unexpected good tidings from 
San Jacinto placed the Texas fortunes in a new light. His resigna- 
tion notwithstanding, Zavala resumed his office and hastened to 


21Gray, From Virginia to Texas, 132-135; William C. Binkley (ed.) , Official Cor- 
respondence of the Texan Revolution (2 vols.; New York, 1936), I, 507; Zavala to 
Mexia, Velasco, May 26, 1836 (MS., Ynes Mexia Collection, Bancroft Library, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; transcript, Valentin Gomez Farias Papers and the 
W. B. Stephens Collection, Archives, University of Texas Library) . 

22Zavala to Joel R. Poinsett, Galveston Bay, October 16, 1836 (MS., Poinsett 
Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) . 

23This first resignation was submitted on April 20 or 21. The correspondence per- 
taining to it is in Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, 
II, 641-643. 
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the scene of battle where he arrived on the 28th, three days ahead 
of Burnet.** 

The following weeks were to witness a strange episode in the 
relations between Zavala and his sometime collaborator, Santa 
Anna. Together they had threaded their way through many events 
of Mexican history, but eventually their paths were to separate— 
Santa Anna to choose the side of the rich and the wellborn, rep- 
resented in this instance by the church and the army; Zavala to 
become the champion of the masses and especially the foe of the 
church and the army as controlling influences in government. 
Thus, the two reached the parting of the ways in the bitter strug- 
gle over political issues. The epic formal action by which Zavala 
openly advertised the rupture of their relationship has been re- 
counted. Imagine the deep emotional stress under which both 
must have labored on the occasion of their meeting at Houston’s 
camp on April 28. Santa Anna, who one scant week earlier had 
been doggedly pursuing the evasive quarry in the fond hope that 
Zavala would fall into his clutches, found himself in the role he 
had cast for his former friend. Had the tables been turned, it 
seems unlikely that Zavala would have escaped with his life; that 
Santa Anna did may have been due to Zavala’s intercession. 

In the initial meetings Zavala pointed out the temper of the 
Texan soldiery and citizenry and the dangers to which Santa Anna, 
Almonte, and the other captives were exposed.” In the ensuing 
days of haggling between Santa Anna and the government, Zavala 
served as the translator and liaison representative between the 
two. In the first cabinet meetings after San Jacinto, it should be 
noted that Zavala, in contrast to the decided pro and anti feelings 
of his fellow members, maintained a neutral position on the 
question of negotiating with Santa Anna.** Also it should be 

24Evidence of Zavala’s feelings toward Burnet in this period is found in a letter 
written by Bailey Hardeman, Thomas J. Rusk, and Zavala at Camp San Jacinto on 
May 1, 1836. See Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, 
II, 649-650. A signed transcript with minor variations is in the Thomas J. Rusk 
Papers in the Archives of the University of Texas Library. 

25R. Martinez Caro, Verdadera Idea de la Primera Campania de Tejas y Sucesos 
Ocurridos después de la Accién de San Jacinto (Mexico City, 1837), 48-49. Trans- 
lated under the title: “A True Account of the First Texas Campaign and the 
Events Subsequent to the Battle of San Jacinto,” in C. E. Castafieda (ed.), The 
Mexican Side of the Texan Revolution (Dallas, 1928), 128. 


26“Memorandum on Cabinet Action Regarding Santa Anna,” in Gulick and others 
(eds.) , Lamar Papers, I, 529. 
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pointed out that in the final phases of the treaty negotiations he 
took no part, having returned to his home before the removal of 
Santa Anna from San Jacinto.** Upon rejoining the government 
at Velasco, he found that the two treaties with Santa Anna had 
already been ratified. For some reason the cabinet accepted the 
argument that only the person of Santa Anna with his authority 
and influence could secure Mexican recognition of Texas inde- 
pendence and that Zavala and Bailey Hardeman should accom- 
pany him to Mexico City on the independence mission.** 

Zavala was not to accompany Santa Anna to Mexico City. Em- 
bittered cabinet opposition reinforced by the arrival of a body of 
recruits from New Orleans forced the abandonment of the project 
even though Santa Anna had already been placed aboard ship.” 
Zavala created a violent scene in the cabinet, condemning the 
government for yielding to its would-be intimidators. In anger 
he left the meeting with this parting admonition: “a government 
that takes orders from armed masses is no longer a body politic.” 
His arguments fell on deaf ears, and his advocacy of the cause 
earned him no commendation from the majority of those residing 
in Texas. His own disgust with the turn of events caused him on 
that day to submit his resignation a second time, for the stated 
reason that the government had lost the moral confidence of the 
people and was, therefore, no longer qualified to represent them.” 
Within the week he left Velasco and returned to his home. In 
support of his position, Zavala advised Poinsett that he withdrew 
from the government 


especially after the lack of faith that was shown to the treaty made 
with Santa Anna in which I had no part, but since Santa Anna had 
fulfilled his part ... he has been treated indignantly [by the failure 


27D. G. Burnet, “[Address] To the People of Texas, No. 2,” in Telegraph and 
Texas Register, (Houston) , September 13, 1836; Martinez Caro, Verdadera Idea de 
la Primera Campana de Tejas, 55. 

28Burnet’s commission to Zavala and Hardeman is in Binkley (ed.), Official 
Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, II, 671-672. 

29Some of the strongest opposition was voiced by Secretary of State William H. 
Jack who set forth his views in a lengthy letter to the president and the cabinet 
on May 27. See Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, 
Il, 709-712. 

30El Correo Atldntico (New Orleans), July 4, 1836, p. 2. 

31This second letter of resignation of the vice-presidency, written at Quintana 
on June g is in Binkley (ed.), Official Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, 
II, 744. This resignation, like its predecessor, did not become effective. 
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of ‘Texas to comply with its word]. In the beginning, I favored treat- 
ing Santa Anna as he had treated our prisoners. This feeling was 
excusable in the heat of passion but afterwards it was politic to secure 
advantages from him. ... In my opinion the imbecile Mexican gov- 
ernment will send another expedition to Texas. Both nations will 
lose; but our losses will be repaired more easily than those of the 
great [Mexican] Republic.** 

The best exposition of the third and final phase of Zavala’s 
thinking with regard to the fast-changing Texas scene was voiced 
on the eve of his appointment to the peace commission. Writing 
to a friend, who was expected to continue active in Mexican 
politics, Zavala could scarcely have penned the following had he 
planned to abandon ‘Texas and return to Mexico, Under the 
circumstances his words have the ring of finality. 


General Santa Anna still remains a prisoner in our power. Very 
difficult matters have been offered for our discussion, and I, a Mexican 
by birth and always partial to my native country, have been torn 
between opposing duties and sentiments. In the end, I believe I have 
satisfied my sacred obligations to my new country and my feeling of 
natural sympathy for the Mexicans. A single drop of blood has not 
been shed since the battle. Here we do not execute as do the semi- 
barbarous Spaniards and their imitators. 

Santa Anna will probably return to Veracruz very soon. His con- 
ferences with me have been of the highest interest and I expect that 
they will be advantageous to the two parties, ‘lexas and Mexico. 

There is a very strong party here in favor of union with the United 
States. I am of the same opinion, for by this action the stability of 
our government will be assured and because I believe it will be very 
difficult for Texas to march alone among the other independent 
nations.** 


Almost from his first week in Texas Zavala had suffered from 
attacks of intermittent fever. Throughout the summer and early 
[ autumn he continued his unending battle with the disease. He 
| hoped for an early recovery, but as the time for the convening of 
the Congress at Columbia approached, Zavala was forced to ad- 
| mit his inability to preside over the Senate.** Burnet soon con- 
: ceived the notion that the members of the ad interim Texas gov- 


82Zavala to Poinsett, Galveston Bay, October 16, 1836 (MS., Poinsett Papers) . 

33Zavala to Mexia, Velesco, May 26, 1836 (MS., the Ynes Mexia Collection) . 

84Zavala to Burnet, Zavala’s Point, September 24, 1836, in Binkley (ed.), Official 
Correspondence of the Texan Revolution, II, 1035. 
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ernment named the previous spring should resign in order for 
the recently-elected officers to be inaugurated at once. In this 
Zavala acquiesced and on October 17 submitted his resignation 
for the third and final time.** Lamar, upon succeeding to the 
vice presidency, paid glowing tribute to his predecessor as the 
“unwavering and consistent friend of liberal principles and free 
government” and voiced the prayer that the evening of Zavala’s 
days might be “as tranquil and happy as the meridian of his life” 
had been “useful and honorable.’’** Lamar’s wish was not to be. 
Already weakened by months of suffering, Zavala probably would 
not have long survived the rigors of the fever-ridden country. His 
end was hastened by a boating accident in the San Jacinto oppo- 
site his home. Pneumonia developed, and he died on November 
15, 1836.*7 

It is impossible to estimate Zavala’s contribution to the ulti- 
mate success of the Texas Revolution. His purpose in settling in 
Texas seems not to have been the creation of a republic. Once 
the Revolution had reached the point where a declaration of 
independence from Mexico was imperative, he did not hesitate 
to co-operate with his new friends. Once the Mexican army had 
been defeated, however, no one realized better than Zavala that 
he would have to assume a minor part in Texas politics. Dis- 
pleased though he may have been at his relegation to a supporting 
role, there is no indication that he ever desired the subjugation 
by the Mexican government of the Texas republic he had helped 
to create. 

35Burnet to Zavala, Columbia, October 14, 1836, in ibid., II, 1066; Zavala to the 
Honorable Members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives, Zavala’s 
Point, October 17, 1836 (MS., Papers of the 1st Congress of the Republic of Texas, 
Archives, Texas State Library) . 


36Gulick and others (eds.), Lamar Papers, I, 469. 
37Telegraph and Texas Register, November 26 and 30, 1836. 
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A Check List of Cheses and 
Dissertations in Cexas History 
1907-1952 


Compiled and edited by CLAUDE ELLIOTT 


Epitor’s Note: The following check list of theses and dissertations 
in Texas history produced in the Departments of History of eighteen 
Texas Graduate Schools and thirty-three Graduate Schools outside of 
Texas is an extension of the list prepared by H. Bailey Carroll and 
Milton R. Gutsch which contained entries only for the University of 
Texas. The Carroll and Gutsch list was printed in the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly beginning with July, 1952. 


type of cemetery may be found in a dusty corner or a dark 

ante-room of any ‘Texas library where lie buried in obliv- 
ion many treasures of knowledge about Texas and Texans in the 
form of master’s theses or doctoral dissertations. These items of 
‘Texana have been written by students eager for advanced degrees, 
prepared for interment by college library bookbinders, and have 
been laid to rest peacefully in an isolated place by the librarians. 
The following check list represents an effort to disinter these 
treasures and to make them more available to those who wish to 
use them. 

It is hoped that the list will serve at least two purposes. It may 
be of assistance to both students and thesis directors as a guide in 
determining what has been done and thus avoid needless dupli- 
cation. A quick glance at the list will reveal that there has been 
much duplication of assignments in the various graduate schools 
in Texas. The greatest hope which inspired the making of the 
check list was that such list might be of real value to writers and 
research students. These historical materials, known only to a 
few, may through this means be accessible to anyone desiring 
them. 

Obviously such abstracts as appear below could not have been 
obtained and assembled without the co-operation of every libra- 


Ss: cemeteries do not have tombstones. Illustrations of this 
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rian of every school from which information was sought. In some 
instances the co-operation of the institution involved the onerous 
task of the actual preparation of the materials about each thesis 
to be processed; in others it involved the hazard of dislodging the 
theses from their hiding places and actually exposing them to 
the open air. These librarians, however, co-operated magnificently 
and acknowledgments are gratefully made to them. 

The magnitude of the debt incurred in this task may be best 
explained by stating that the librarians and their assistants in 
fifty-one colleges and universities in and out of Texas had a sig- 
nificant part in making the compilation. Thanks are particularly 
due Miss Hattie Roberts, Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
who assisted in the processing of the information and who typed 
the entire manuscript. 

The check list is self-explanatory except for the abbreviations 
used. Below are listed the various classifications used together 


with their abbreviations. 


Agricultural AcrIi. Feuds Fb. 
Amusements AMUS. Fiction FICTION 
Anglo-American ANGLO-AMER. Filibusters Fin. 
Annexation ANNEX. Financial FIN. 
Arts A. Flora and fauna F. & F. 
Bibliography BBL. Folklore FKLRE. 
Biography Bio. French Fr. 
Boundaries Bnp. Frontier FRON. 
Cattle CATTLE Geography and 
Central Texas Cen. TEx. natural 
Civil War Cc. W. resources GEO. 
Colonization Cou. German GERM. 
Commerce Com. Gubernatorial Gus. 
County history Co. His. Gulf Coast G. C. 
Diplomatic and Indian INp. 
Consular Dip. Industrial INDUS. 
East Texas E.. TEx. Institutional INsT. 
Economic history, see Social Land disposition LANp 
history Legal and judicial Lec. 
Educational Ep. Llano Estacado E. 
Edwards Plateau. Epw. P. Local, other than 
Eighteenth county Loc. 
century 18TH C. Lumbering Lum. 
Expeditions EXPED. Medicine MeEp. 
Exploration EXPL. Mexican Mex. 
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Mexican War Mex. W. Religious REL. 
Military and Republic of 
naval MIL. Texas Rep. 
Missions and Secession SEC. 
presidios Miss. Seventeenth 
Navigation and century 17TH C. 
commerce Nav. Slavery SLAVERY 
Negro N. Social and 
Newspapers and economic 
periodicals News. history Soc. His. 
Nineteenth Social Movements Soc. Mov. 
century 19TH C. South Texas S. TEx. 
North Texas N. TEx. Spanish Sp. 
Oil State St. 
Outlaws Out. Texas Rangers ‘Trex. RANG. 
Panhandle Pu. Texas Revolution Rev. 
Pioneer PIon. Trade TR. 
Political Pot. Transportation ‘TRANS. 
Racial Groups Rac. Twentieth 
Railroads R. R. century 20TH C. 
Ranching RANCH. West Texas W. Tex. 
Reconstruction _—REc. World War I W. W. I 
Regional history Rec. His. World War II W. W. II 
Aas, Lerr HALFpAN — M.A., May, 1911 [1] 


Lowell as an Exponent of New England Thought of the Annexation 
of Texas and the Mexican War with an Historical Survey of the 
Early Anti-slavery Struggle in the United States. i+68 pp. 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four chapters including introduction deal with the following topics: 

the slavery struggle in Congress; the annexation of Texas and the Mexican War; 

Lowell as an exponent of New England on the annexation of Texas and the 

Mexican War. 

T1911/A11. ANNEX., Mex., Mi., N., 19TH C., Pov. 

Ww 


Acker, Eva — M.A., August, 1939 [2] 


Development of the Mineral Resources in Texas. vi++139 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters deal with the character, extent, and development of Texas 
mineral resources. Chapter I takes up coal and lignite—Texas Power and Light 
utilizes lignite, Comal Power Company, Black Diamond Coal Company, John 
Crosley and the Kirkwood Mine, discovery of coal in Hopkins County, mines 
in Titus County, growth and decline of Thurber. Chapter II discusses the metallic 
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minerals—iron; early furnaces, New Birmingham near Rusk, “old Alcalde,” the 
Star and Crescent Furnace; gold, early explorations, Heath Mine, Harp Perry and 
his mine; silver, Shafter, expedition Stauber Hill Mill and Gleim Mines; quick- 
silver—Chisos, the Marfa, the Maraposa. Chapter III takes up the materials used for 
construction—granite found in Burnet County, clay, gypsum, marble. Chapter IV 
deals with the sulphur industry. Chapter V discusses the miscellaneous minerals— 
salt, helium, potash, fluor spar, mineral waters. 


T378.764/Ea7. No. 54. Inpus., Nav., 19TH C. 


Apams, ALLEN F. — M.A., May, 1940 [3] 
The Leader of the Volunteer Grays — The Life of William G. Cooke, 

1808-1847. v-+82 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: Honorary membership in Richmond Light Infantry Blues; appoint- 
ment as Grand Royal Arch Captain; appointment as Grand Senior Deacon of the 
Grand Lodge of the Republic of Texas; appointment as Deputy Grand Master; 
appointment as Colonel of the First Regiment of Infantry (Republic) ; appoint- 
ment as Quartermaster General (Republic) ; appointment as Adjutant General of 
the Militia (State) . 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters deal with the life of William G. Cooke and his wife 
Angela Navarro, the first chapter being genealogical in nature. The other six chap- 
ters deal with the storming of the Alamo; Cooke as major; soldier of the Republic; 
Santa Fe Expedition; quartermaster general. The last chapter is devoted to the 
life of Cooke’s wife, Angela De Jesus Blasa Navarro. Other specific topics: storming 
of San Antonio; battle of San Jacinto; Indian affairs; finances of the Texas Republic. 
Tx1940/Ad17L. Bio., Mit., Pot., Cor., Inb. 


AHLHorN, Dennis J. — M.A., August, 1949 [4] 
Diplomacy Leading to the Establishment of the United States-Mexico 

Boundary. 40 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters discuss the following: the historical background of the 
boundary dispute—early American interest in a Texas boundary, Philip Nolan as 
the stimulant to distrust, Texas colonization by Americans, the Fredonian Rebellion, 
efforts of Mexico to restrict immigration, the law of 1829 freeing the slaves, the 
Law of April 6, 1830, the Texans in revolt, Texas annexed; the Mexican War and 
the extension of the boundary problem—the annexation of Texas opens old sores, 
President Polk, his dreams of expansion, the Slidell mission, some reactions to the 
war; the peace negotiations—the Trist mission, the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
reasons for accepting the treaty; the Gadsden purchase—the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo as an unsatisfactory document, the importance of a railroad through the 
Southwest, General James Gadsden and the Gadsden treaty, Santa Anna justifies 
his actions. 
Dip., Bnp., Mex. W., Str., Pox., 19TH C. 


Axins, Troy — M.A., August, 1928 [5] 
The Attitude of Tennessee Toward the Annexation of Texas. 58 pp. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: Chapter I gives a review of the decade between 1834 and 1844. Chapter 
II discusses the question of annexation—Houston goes to Texas, Texas as a republic, 
recognition by the United States, moves for annexation, action of Tennessee Legis- 
lature, President Tyler's message to Congress, action of Whigs and Democrats in 
Tennessee, meetings, annexation question up again, rumors of ‘Tyler’s Treaty, why 
the Whigs favored and yet opposed annexation, the Democrats and Texas, Jackson 
writes to Houston, Houston’s reply, Clay’s and Van Buren’s letter on annexation, 
Democratic meeting of May 4, 1844, defense of Clay and Van Buren, Jackson’s dis- 
appointment, Polk mentioned as presidential material, Polk’s Texas letter, the con- 
ventions meet and select candidates. Chapter III is entitled “The Texas Question 
During the Campaign” and deals with the following topics: Democratic warning; 
how the news of the convention was received; why the Democrats chose Polk; 
Tyler’s treaty up before the Senate; campaign material; Senator Foster and the 
treaty; Jackson writes to the Murfreesboro citizens; letter to Polk asking him about 
the Texas question; electoral candidates take the stump; South Carolina and 
Alabama on dissolution; how the Whigs received their news; the Democrats’ answer; 
Texas Volunteers in Tennessee; Democratic Mass Meeting, August 16, 1844; The 
Whig Meeting; outcome of the meetings; Jackson’s prophesy; Houston’s letter of 
February 16, 1844, to Jackson published; warning to people of the parties; precau- 
tion taken to avoid fraud; the election and returns. Chapter IV deals with the 
following: Jackson celebrates a victory; satisfaction of Tennessee Democrats; Houston 
in Texas; a “Second Hartford Convention”; President Tyler on the Texas issue; 
Tennessee Representatives and Senators in Congress on annexation; the joint resolu- 
tion finally passed; change of the position of the Whigs; why the Whigs carried 
the state; the governor’s campaign of 1845; the Mexican War; Governor Brown’s 
action. 

T1928/Aks5a 794. ANNEX., Dip., Pot., MEx., MIL., 19TH C. 


ALEXANDER, GLapys — M.A., August, 1942 [6] 


Social Life in Texas, 1821-1836. vi+-164 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The daily life and activities of the Texas settlers from 1821-1836 is 
given. Chapter I describes the men and women who came to Texas during this 
period—telling from whence they came, the various types who came, and their 
outstanding traits. Chapter II deals with the hardships of the daily lite of the 
settlers in their struggle to secure shelter, food, and clothing. Chapter III gives 
the economic and social problems connected with activities of earning a living, 
difficulties in transportation and communication, medical problems, financial 
difficulties. Chapter IV describes the cultural influences in the settlements—educa- 
tional activities, books, newspapers, religious activities. Thesis includes informa- 
tion on Thomas J. Pilgrim, official Spanish interpreter for Austin, and on Gail 
Borden, Jr., early pioneers in Texas. 
1378.764/Ea.7. No. 232. Amus., Cox., Ep., 19TH C., Soc. His. 


ALEXANDER, GLADYS MartHaA — M.S., June, 1942 [7] 
The Position of Texas in the Relations Between the United States 
and Mexico. iv-+133 pp. 
North ‘Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: This study treats the period, 1876 to 1910, in five chapters: (1) the 
position of Texas between the United States and Mexico before 1876; (2) ‘Texas 


border relations between the United States and Mexico; (g) the development of 
claims between Mexico and the United States through ‘Texas; (4) railroads of 
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Texas as a connecting link between the United States and Mexico; and (5) Mexican 
immigration into Texas and its effect upon Texas labor. The author concludes 
that the relations between the United States and Mexico have never been what 
either country should desire and that Texas has played and is destined to play an 
important part in the history of the relations between the United States and 
Mexico. 

379N81/No.575. Dip., Mex., 19TH C., 20TH C. 


ALLEN, JOHNSIE HuGHEs — M.A., May, 1951 [8] 


The History of the First Methodist Church of Alpine. 109 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: the Methodist Church, Alpine, spring, 1951; the sanctuary, re- 
modeled, 1951; a memorial card given by the pastor to donors. 
Maps: none 
Tables: mone 
Contents: Five chapters discuss the early organization and development of the church 
and church school; the Reverend S. G. Kilgore, first pastor; the Mexican Border 
Mission, part of the West Texas Conference; building of the first Methodist church; 
organization of the early Sunday School; Alpine Avalanche; later development of 
the church; building of the new church in 1925; recent developments; building 
and remodeling; the Women’s Missionary Society; the society’s growth and develop- 
ment; the development of the youth department; the Joyful Junior Club; the 
Asbury Club; the Wesley Club; the church choir and its activities; the junior choir. 
The appendix includes copies of church programs, accumulative list of the Board 
of Stewards, accumulative list of the Board of Trustees, list of bishops, list of 
pastors, presiding elders, early members of the church, Sunday School superintend- 
ents, and members of the earliest Sunday School classes. 


287.9739764/A427h. Rex., Ep., Miss., 20TH C. 


ALLEN, S. T. — M.S., August, 1941 [9] 


Early Settlement of the Concho Country. v-+-98 pp. 

North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: the date created, the date of organization, and the area in square miles 
of the last thirteen counties formed from Tom Green County; population statistics 
in Concho Area in 1870; the population of each county in the Concho Area in 1870, 
1880, 1890, and 1900, respectively; the post offices in the Concho Area in 1880 and 
the county in which each was located; the post offices in the Concho Area in 1900 
and the county in which each was located. 
Contents: The data for this study were secured largely from secondary sources, 
including frontier histories, Indian stories, books of pioneer exploits, newspapers, 
magazines, and interviews. The study is a historical treatment of the early 
settlement of a region in Southwest Texas known as the Concho Country. The 
study divides the history of the early settlement of the region into five divisions. 
The first division is a discussion of the early visits of the Spanish explorers and 
missionaries to the region and the attempts of the missionaries to Christianize the 
Indians. The second section deals with the struggles between the Indians and the 
early settlers. The third tells of the coming of the Anglo-Americans to the region. 
The fourth division deals with the organization of county governments and the 
fifth is devoted to a discussion of those factors which were instrumental in the 
region’s development during the last thirty years of the nineteenth century. 


379N81/No.451. Cot., Rec. His., Gro., Soc. His., 19TH C. 


Atsup, Frances McNEILL — M.A., January, = [10] 


A History of the Panhandle of Texas. iv-+-241 p 
University of Southern California, Los Aedes, California 
Illustrations: facsimile of real estate advertisement, 1925. 
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Maps: (1) the Great Plains environment; (2) rivers and creeks of the Panhandle; 
(3) cattle trails in the Panhandle; (4) map of the XIT ranch lands; (5) Texas in 
1850; (6) Texas in 1860; (7) Texas in 1880; (8) Texas Panhandle in 1890; (9) 
Texas Panhandle in 1900; (10) Texas Panhandle in 1910; (11) Texas Panhandle 
in 1920; (12) Texas Panhandle in 1930; (13) Texas Panhandle in 1940; (14) gas 
fields in the Panhandle. 

Tables: pipe lines obtaining gas from Texas Panhandle. 

Contents: Chapter I describes the physical environment—elevation, Canadian and 
Red rivers, Cap Rock, vegetation, rainfall, drouths, wind, general weather condi- 
tions. Chapter II is devoted to a study of the animals of the Panhandle—buffalo, 
mustang, other plains animals. Chapter III discusses the Indians—advent of horses, 
attitude toward white man, Texas frontier defense, Indian reservations in ‘Texas, 
Civil War, Medicine Lodge Treaty, the last frontier, Adobe Walls, end of Indian 
problem. Chapter IV is devoted to the Mexican ciboleros, comancheros, and pastores. 
Chapter V gives the legend of the great American desert—Spanish contact, French 
contact, American discovery of the great American desert. Chapter VI deals with 
the spread of the cattle kingdom into the Texas Panhandle—origin of the cattle 
business, expansion after the Civil War, Charles Goodnight, other early Panhandle 
ranchers, ranch transportation, first Panhandle towns. Chapter VII traces the de- 
velopment of the cattle industry in the Texas Panhandle—cattle trails in the Pan- 
handle, corporations and syndicates in the Panhandle, the breeding of stock, 
refrigeration. Chapter VIII describes the life of the cowboy on the open range— 
stampedes, prairie fires, line riding, round-up, amusements. Chapter IX treats of 
the creation and organization of counties—Wheeler, Oldham, Donley, Childress, 
Lipscomb, Hemphill, Potter, Carson, Ochiltree, Hansford, Roberts, Sherman, Ran- 
dall, Armstrong, Hall, Collingsworth, Swisher, Deaf Smith, Hartley, Castro, Dallam, 
Briscoe, Moore, Hutchinson, Gray, Parmer. Chapter X traces the development 
of agriculture—railroads, barbed wire fencing, cattleman versus farmer, early 
farmers, the windmill, first signs of permanency. Chapter XI shows the expansion 
of agriculture from 1910-1930—farming in the Panhandle, 1910-1915, underground 
water, dog farming, mechanized farm equipment, farming in the Panhandle, 
1915-1930, optimism as to the Panhandle’s future. Chapter XII deals with petroleum 
in the Texas Panhandle—discovery of gas and oil, development of the natural gas 
industry, the Panhandle oil boom. Chapter XIII is entitled “Dust” and shows the 
influence of wide-scale plowing up of the plains, black blizzards in the Panhandle, 
migration from the Dust Bowl. Also discussed are such topics as March of Time 
Dust Bowl Film, optimism in the Panhandle, United States Department of 
Agriculture at work, soil conservation in the Panhandle. 

H1943/A464. St., Loc., Gro., FKLRE., RANcH., Soc. His., Co. His., Acri., OIL. 


ALVERSON, ALLENE — M.A., June, 1941 [11] 
E. L. Dohoney and the Constitution of 1876. v-+-105 pp. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 


Contents: Chapter headings: life and work of E. L. Dohoney to 1875; Dohoney 
in the Convention of 1875; Dohoney’s later life. 


AC805.T3/1941 No. 1. Bio., Lec., Sr. 


ANDERSEN, Mary Martua — M.A., 1945 [12] 
The Attitude of Sam Houston Toward the Annexation of Texas. 
ii+115 pp. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: Such topics as the following are discussed: organizing the Republic— 
separation from Mexico inevitable, military occupation of Texas, Texas Revoiution, 
Stephen F. Austin, Texas Declaration of Independence, drawing up a constitution, 
ad interim government, David G. Burnet, problems faced by temporary govern- 
ment, proclamations delivered to spur the Texans on to victory, vigilance committee 
for each district, Sam Houston and the army, Houston’s retreat, Santa Anna, 
decisive defeat of Mexican armies, Treaty of Velasco, President Burnet, first election 
for the Republic of Texas, Houston elected, Mirabeau B. Lamar, annexation ques- 
tion, problems of finance, military organization, Congress convenes; early eftorts 
of annexation under Houston—public sentiment concerning annexation, ‘Texas 
diplomatic ventures, James W. Collinsworth and Peter W. Grayson, William H. 
Wharton, J. Pinckney Henderson, admission of Texas into union by Jackson, Alcee 
La Branch; Texas refused admission into union—M. Hunt, Van Buren, Hunt's 
work to procure Texas annexation, Fairfax Catlett, rejection of the annexation 
by the United States, Anson Jones, termination of Texas’s efforts at annexation 
until 1842; annexation negotiations reopened by Texas—Lamar, second president 
of Texas, foreign policy, Houston’s foreign policy, James Riley, Isaac Van Zandt, 
armistice agreement between Houston and Santa Anna; Tyler’s administration; 
annexation proposal again rejected—annexation work begun again, Houston’s 
stand on annexation, W. D. Miller, Upshur, Calhoun, treaty of annexation, annexa- 
tion and politics, Democratic Convention, Whig Convention, Samuel M. Williams 
and George W. Hockley, annexation failure due to politics, Van Zandt resigns, 
ames K. Polk; annexation completed—Anson Jones succeeds Houston as president, 
England and France; question of annexation—main issue of campaign, Andrew 
ackson Donelson, resolution concerning Texas to be presented to the National 
Legislature; Donelson; climax of congressional battle over Texas, 1845; treaty with 
Mexico; annexation of Texas. 

976.4/A548. ANNEX., Rep., Dip., Bio., 19TH C., MEX., MIL. 


w 
ANDERSON, JAcosB E. — M.A., August, 1939 [13] 


History of the St. Louis Southwestern Railroad. vii+109 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: J. P. Douglas; engine, “John Krauss”; Tyler Tap, $5000 share, No. 
139; J. W. Paramore; Samuel W. Fordyce; old wood-burner engine; engineer McRue, 
and engine No. 114; engine No. 132; passenger train at Tyler, ‘Texas; engine No. 196; 
Pine Bluff and Arkansas River engine; Frank H. Britton; Edwin Gould; James M. 
Herbert; Daniel Upthgrove; engine No. 779; modern motor-bus; engine No. 403, 
engine No. 562, engine No. 604; engine No. 810, engine No. 802. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The development of the St. Louis Southwestern Railroad Company 
is traced giving the history of the four companies which controlled the property. 
Chapter I deals with building and operation of the Tyler Tap Railroad Company. 
Chapter II describes the Texas and St. Louis Railroad—organization, Arkansas 
extension, Samuel W. Fordyce assisted in locating line through Arkansas. Chapter 
III gives the history of the St. Louis, Arkansas, and Texas Railroad—organization 
of the company, extension into Texas, Jay Gould purchases controlling interest, 
second reorganization of the property, difficulties of operation encountered by 
company. Chapter IV takes up the formation and history of St. Louis Southwestern 
Railroad Company—railroads that preceded the St. Louis Southwestern Railroad 
Company; Tyler Southeastern Railroad Company, Gray’s Point Terminal Railroad 
Company, Stuttgart and Arkansas River Railroad Company, Central Arkansas and 
Eastern Railroad Company, Dallas Terminal Railroad and Union Depot Company, 
Shreveport Bridge and Terminal Company, Paragould Southeastern Railroad Com- 
pany, Valley Terminal Railway Company, Pine Bluff Arkansas River Railroad 
Company, Missouri, Kansas, and Texas merger plan, Southwestern Transportation 
Company organized, St, Francis Basin project, control gained by Southern Pacific 
Railroad Company. 
378.764/Ea7. No. 56. Inpus., 19TH C., Trans., E. TEx. 
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ANDERSON, JusTIN V. G. — M.A., 1928 [14] 


Decline of the Academy in Texas. 89 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: twenty tables showing private schools in Texas from 1893-1894 through 
1925-1926, giving church affiliation and number of students contrasted with public 
high school enrollments; four graphs showing number of private secondary schools 
from 1894 to 1926, number of public high schools from 1894 to 1926, number of 
non-sectarian private secondary schools from 1894 to 1920, number of sectarian 
private secondary schools from 1894 to 1920. 
Contents: This thesis includes a study of the following topics: secondary education, 
public and private, in Texas before 1890; under Spain, Mexico, and the Republic; 
comparison of the academy and the high school in Texas since 1890. Contains lists 
of secondary schools in 1877, 1882, and 1886-1887. Also lists of senior college 
academies, junior college academies showing enrollments for 1926-1927. 
Ep., Rep., St. 


ANDERSON, Marcus — M.A., August, 1941 [15] 


Rehabilitation Activities of the Texas Prison System. v-+109 pp. 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: An investigation of the Texas Prison System to determine what activities 
have been used to foster rehabilitation. The introductory chapter deals with the 
purpose of prisons, early American jails and workhouses, Lewis E. Lawes and the 
prison reform, and early Texas prisons. Chapter II gives the early history of the 
‘Texas prison—early prison laws and the prison for women. Chapter III points out 
the early history of education in the prisons—authorization in 1881 and the prison- 
ers’ attitude toward the schools. Chapter IV deals with history of the dietetics 
department—investigation of unsanitary condition, dietitian appointed—ex-inmates’ 
statements of food conditions. Chapter V traces the history of medical activities, 
early health conditions, advancement in hospitalization, health survey in 1932, 
hospitals built in 1935. Chapter VI gives the history of segregation, classification— 
adoption of classification and segregation, classes of prisons, histories of inmates. 
Chapter VIII discusses the history of paroles—early parole laws, present board of 
pardons, county voluntary boards of parole. Chapter IX deals with discipline and 
general treatment—experience of Henry Tomlin, warden’s reports concerning 
discipline, what inmates say of treatment, abolition of the bat. Information included 
on Elizabeth Hofman, Retrieve State Farm, Frank Loveland, Jr., Wynne State 
Farm. 
T 378.764/Ea7. No. 195. Inst., Soc. Mov. 


ANDERSON, THOMAS FRANKLIN — M.A., August, 1951 [16] 


A History of Indianola. v+-121 pp. 

University of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Illustrations: rone 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Background; Indianola becomes an important port in the 1850's; the 
Civil War and its aftermath; life in Indianola; the last days of Indianola. Appendix 
includes the business directory of Indianola in 1878 and a concert program of 
August go, 1861. 


H0976.4/An2gh. Loc., Soc. His., C.W., Rec. 
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AnprUS, THEKLA Nowotny — M.A., August, 1950 [17] 


Sam Houston and the Indians. iii+-74 pp. 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters discuss the following topics: boyhood; first flight for 
refuge; the Creek War; Houston in the service of his country; friend of the Indians; 
reprimand by Calhoun; as governor of Tennessee; the Stanberry Aftair; President of 
Texas; Indian affairs under the revolutionary government in Texas; conspiracy 
against Mexico; first term as President, 1836-1838; Indian policy during Lamar’s 
administration, 1838-1841; second term as President, 1841-1844; declining years; 
Houston’s influence as senator of United States. 


Bio., Rep., Tex. Rev., INb. 


ARMSTRONG, JAMES Curtis — M.A., August, 1930 [18] 


The History of Harrison County, Texas, 1839 to 1880. vi+-216-+-iv pp. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The thesis is devoted to such topics as: physical features (soil and 
climate, water, plant life, animal life, minerals) ; social and economic conditions 
in early Harrison County (the pioneer home, the food supply, clothing, social life, 
early schools, religious interests, prices, industries and transportation); Harrison 
County up to the Civil War (land laws of Texas, the first white settler, the creation 
of the county, the city of Marshall, Harrison County Indians, the birth of justice, 
development of transportation, the press, politics in the county before the Civil 
War); secession, the Civil War, and reconstruction (reaction to the election of 
Lincoln, selection of delegates to the state convention, county votes in favor of 
secession, the raising of troops, providing funds and equipment, effects of the war 
on the county, reconstruction, application of the Johnson plan, change to the 
radical plan, the problem of restoring order, the activities of the freedmen, the 
organization of the Citizens Party) . 
378.788B/Ar 57. Co. His., Soc. His., Inp., TRANs., Pot., C.W., REc. 

Assury, Doris T. — M.A., June, 1951 [ig] 
Negro Participation in the Primary and General Elections in Texas. 


vili+117 pp. 

Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
Illustrations: political organization in Texas; campaign expenditures; qualified 
voters in twelve southern states; increase in qualified votes in twelve southern 
states, 1940-1947. 
Maps: map of Texas 
Tables: none 
Contents: Seven chapters discuss: historical background of suffrage in Texas; legal 
framework of the direct primary system in Texas; party organization in Texas 
(Democratic party, Republican party, primaries and elections, requirements for 
suffrage, absentee voting, election of candidates, the party pledge, first and second 
primaries, contested elections, campaign expenditures) ; methods of disfranchising 
the Negro (the poll tax, supreme court cases relating to the white primary in 
Texas, the Republican party); present participation of the Negro in the primary 
and general elections (apathy of the Negro, block-voting, methods used to stimulate 
interest in voting, increase in political activity, changes in the state). Appendices 
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include the following: important political dates (1950); 1949 voting poll tax re- 
ceipts; 1950 voting poll tax receipts; poll tax receipt. 


Pot., N., St., Loc., 20TH C. 


ASHBURN, KATHERINE Travis — M.A., June, 1934 [20] 
History of the Methodist Educational Work Among the Mexicans in 

Texas. 245 pp. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Illustrations: side view of main building, entrance to main building; Old Faith 
Hall, primary building; Emory Hall; rear view of Skinner Annex, rear view of the 
barracks; Faith Hall, campus scene; Onderdonk Hall, McFarlin Hall; frame build- 
ing at Wesleyan Institute; Mrs. Iris M. Galindo and little girl; Fort Worth Wesley 
House, Mexican Methodist Church; kindergarten building, Good Cheer Cottage; 
San Antonio Wesley House, nursery and gymnasium; nursery children, side view 
of San Antonio Wesley House; Mother’s Club on an outing; Girl’s Club on a 
picnic; Girl’s Reserve of El Paso Community House, Boy’s Club on an outing. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters discuss Holding Institute, other institutions (Lydia 
Patterson Institute, El Paso, Texas; Wesleyan Institute, San Antonio, Texas; Effie 
Edington Institute, El] Paso, Texas; Valley Institute, Pharr, Texas), Wesley Com- 
munity Houses in Texas (Wesley Community House, Thurber, Texas; Wesley Com- 
munity House, Fort Worth, Texas; Wesley Community House, San Antonio, Texas; 
Mexican Mission, Dallas, Texas; Mexican Community House, Houston, ‘Texas; 
Mexican Christian Center, E] Paso, Texas; Social Center, San Marcos, Texas) . 
Ep., Ret., Mex., Soc. His., 19TH C., 20TH C. 


AsHWoRTH, ROBERT RALPH — M.A., 1939 [21] 


History of Education in Gregg County. 99 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: seven tables give tax valuations, apportionments, etc. 
Contents: Four chapters discuss the following topics: early history of Gregg 
County; education in Gregg County to 1893; education in Gregg County, 1893- 
1931; growth of Gregg County schools since 1931. 
Co. His., Inst., Ep., 19TH C., 20TH C. 


Auten, M. L. — M.A., August, 1951 [22] 


A History of Erath County. ix+ 240 pp. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) early exploration; (2) proposed French settlements in ‘Texas; (3) 
Erath County map of transportation. 
Tables: population of Erath County, 1858-1910; organization of Baptist churches 
in Erath County. 
Contents: Seven chapters discuss the beginning; growing pains; transportation and 
communication; economic development; political unrest; education; religious, 
fraternal, and social life. 
Co. His., Trans., Soc. His., Pot., Ep., 1gtH C., 20TH C. 


AvERY, ORVILLE ELLis — M.A., 1940 [23] 


Confederate Defense of Texas, 1861-1865. 121 pp. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Illustrations: none 
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Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The first of the five chapters is an introduction relating defense prob- 
lems in Texas from 1845 to 1861. Both defense against Indians and Mexican bandits 
are covered in this connection. Secession from the Union and the resulting defense 
probiems comprise the second chapter. The third chapter recounts the history of 
border defense against Indians on the part of the Confederates. Chapter IV is 
concerned with the history of Union naval operations against Confederate Texas, 
and the last chapter discusses the United States expedition directed against ‘Texas 
through the valley of the Red River. The events of this campaign and the reasons 
for its failure conclude the paper. The bibliography is not annotated. 


378.760KO/Av38c. C.W., Sec., Miv., Expep., St., 19TH C. 


Baass, Mary CHARLES — M.A., May, 1951 [24] 


History of Early Education in Victoria, Texas. iv-+-58 pp. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The chapter headings of the four chapters are as follows: early educa- 
tion; establishment of Victoria, location, early education; Nazareth Academy; Saint 
Joseph’s College. 

Tx1951/Biizh. Epb., CoL., Soc. His., 19TH C, 


BaGcETT, Copa JEFFREYS — M.A., 1951 [25] 
Education Through the Years in Comanche County. ix+87 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: map of Comanche County. 
Tables: population trends of Comanche County; racial characteristics of Comanche 
County; teachers of state-supported schools in 1876; school communities in 1878 and 
amount paid out to each; apportionment per capita from 1872 to 1950; length of 
terms of schools in months at ten-year intervals; trends in salaries of teachers; 
scholastic population from 1890-1950 by districts; scholastic trends; type of cer- 
tificates held by teachers, 1888-1950; trend in amount of education of teachers from 
1888-1950; education, experience, tenure, and salary of teachers in Comanche County 
compared to average for state of Texas, 1935; local taxes voted in 1910; tax rate of 
present schools from 1910 to 1950; original school districts of Comanche County. 
Contents: Chapter I is an introduction while Chapters 1I and III are mostly 
historical. Chapter II concerns the early history of Comanche County plus some 
geographical facts. Also, in the chapter are included some of the beginnings of 
its early settlements and schools. Chapter III is a history of individual schools of 
various sizes, in different parts of the county. The earliest of these were established 
about 1858. Some of the schools which have local significance include Hideout, 
Clabber Hill, Turkey Foot Crossing, and others. The largest school in the county 
is Comanche. Chapter IV deals with the trends in number of schools, length of 
term, salaries, population, teacher qualifications, taxes, and consolidation. Chapter 
V is merely a summary. 
1T378.764/B14. Co. His., Ep., Gro., Soc. His., Cen. TEX. 


BaccEtr, Mary — M.A., May, 1945 [26] 
The Life and Works of Dr. Oscar Henry Cooper: Texas Educator. 
vii+-109 pp. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: Oscar Henry Cooper, LL.D. 
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Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Nine chapters discuss early life; school life; work as an early teacher; 
establishment of the University of Texas; public school administration; President 
of Baylor University; President of Simmons College; Private School for Boys; 
professor at Simmons. 

Bio., Ep., 19TH C., 20TH C. 


Barb, Josie — M.A., August, 1941 [27] 
Ranching on the Two Circles Bar. iii+-127 pp. 
West ‘Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 


Illustrations: Circles Bar headquarters; J. K. Adair; sons of settlers (Jake Mur- 
phree identified) . 

Maps: (1) Circles Bar Ranch; (2) Circles Bar Ranch lands; (3) topography of 
the Circles Bar. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Eight chapters discuss the history of the Two Circles Bar from its origin 
to its end; open range era; John and William Hitson; Jesse Hitson; location and 
description of the ranch; sale of the ranch to O. J. Wiren; ranch life; drouth of 
1886; foreclosure; A. W. Hudson, manager; neighboring ranches—Ten Ranch, 
Spurs, HIT, 18 Ranch, Two Buckle; rustling; round-ups; settlers; social life; 
development of the area. Appendices include: “The Stampeded Herd” composed 
by Elizabeth Bond; a Tom Adair story; letters of Bert Wallace, T. O. SoRelle, 
Milton B. Teague. 

Published: “Ranching on the Two Circles Bar,’ Panhandle Plains Historical 
Review, Volume XVII, 1944, with four additional illustrations—Circles Bar cowboys 
(Crede Thorp and Billie Belle) ; J. D. Smith; O. J. Wiren; Roby’s first waterworks. 


1370/W52bai. RaNcH., Loc., Soc. His., Bio., 19TH C. 


BAKER, WALTER — M.A., 1936 [28] 


Political History of McLennan County. vii+-199 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: increase of population in McLennan County; organization of McLen- 
nan County government. 
Maps: (1) McLennan County voting boxes and precincts; (2) city of Waco 
showing precinct lines for voting purposes. 
Tables: population growth in McLennan County and Waco, 1850-1930; population 
and growth of Waco, 1850-1930; election officers of county in 1877; sheriffs of 
McLennan County; county judges of McLennan County; legislators of McLennan 
County; county clerks of McLennan County; county attorneys of McLennan County; 
tax collectors of McLennan County; county treasurers of McLennan County; tax 
assessors of McLennan County; district clerks of McLennan County; county super- 
intendents of education; county commissioners of McLennan County; district judges 
(igth, 54th, 74th, and 33rd districts) ; vote comparison in 1926; Democratic Party 
vote in McLennan County, 1848-1892; Republican Party vote, 1872-1916; Populist 
Party vote, 1896-1908; Prohibition Party vote, 1888-1916; Socialist Party vote, 1904- 
1916; Social Labor Party vote, 1900-1912; Whig Political Party vote, 1848-1852; 
Socialist vote in McLennan County, 1906-1934; state-wide vote for prohibition, 
1887-1911; state-wide vote on submission, 1908-1916; McLennan County vote on 
prohibition, 1902-1918; prohibitionist presidential vote, 1906-1916; McLennan 
County ticket assessments, 1910-1936. 
Contents: Chapter I contains the early history of McLennan County; Chapter II 
describes the county organization, locating the various divisions; Chapter III gives 
in detail the part that McLennan County has played in state politics; also, many 
famous men are named according to the place they have filled; Chapter IV takes 
up and discusses the various political issues and officials of McLennan County from 
1850-1934; Chapter V describes and discusses in great detail the many political 
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parties which are found in the county; Chapter VI is devoted to the illustrious 
men of McLennan County political history; such men as George Barnard, Richard 
Coke, John K. Strecker, R. V. McClain, Pat M. Neff, L. S. Ross, and John N, 
Gallagher are included. Chapter VII is the author’s conclusion and brief summary. 


7T378.764/B168p. Co.His., Pou., Bio., Cen. TEx. 


BAKER, WILLIS GENE — M.A., August, 1939 [29] 
Colonization of the East Texas Timber Region Before 1848. iii+-143 


North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The material for this study was collected from books, magazine articles, 
and newspaper articles. The paper is divided into six parts: the French and the 
Spanish attempts to settle in East Texas; the settlement of Nacogdoches by Anglo- 
Americans; the settlement of the San Augustine region and life in the colonies; 
the participation of the East Texans in the Texas Revolution; the German settle- 
ments in East Texas; the history of East Texas from 1836 to 1848. This study shows 
the prominent place that the settlers of East Texas had in the building of the great 


state. 
379N81/No.251. CoL., Rec. His., Soc. His., 19TH C. 
Banks, Marion E. — M.A. [30] 


United States Interest in the Republic of Texas, 1836-1845. 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The thesis primarily deals with the following topics: interest of United 

States citizens in the Texas Republic; the Tampico incident; Texan commissioners 

in the United States; town meetings in the United States to consider Texas question; 

direct participation of citizens of the United States in annexation question; special 

interest of Pittsburgh in the Republic; the Quaker influence; history of the requests 

by Texas for annexation. 

ANNEX., Rep., Soc. Mov., MEX., 19TH C. 


BARKER, OLDEN LEE — M.A., August, 1929 [31] 
An Historical Account of the Red River as an Inland Water-way. 


vii+111 pp. 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Eleven chapters are devoted to geographical location and extent of the 
river valley; early explorations of the Red River country; relations of the Spaniards 
and the Americans along Red River; navigation of the river; the relation of Red 
River transportation to ‘Texas before annexation to the United States; steamboating 
on Red River before the Civil War; the significance of Red River during the Civil 
War; revival of transportation on Red River after the Civil War; the river and the 
railroads; possibility of reviving transportation on Red River, surveys made of the 
river, the Red River Valley Improvement Association, flood control and hydraulic 
features of river improvement. 
378.788B /B2431. ‘TRANS., Sp., C. W. 
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BARNETT, BERNICE — M.A., May, 1941 [32] 


French Intrigue to Texas, 1840-1845. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: tracts of land proposed in the terms of the Franco-Texienne bill. 


Tables: none 

Contents: The thesis covers such topics as the following: the financial background— 
need and means of raising revenue, J. Pinckney Henderson sent to Paris, Henderson 
confers with Count Molé, Alphonso de Saligny sent to Texas for inspection, report 
to French Foreign Minister, returned to France, settled in Austin, counterfeit note 
affair, began French embassy building, aided Father Odin and the Catholic Church, 
Franco-Texienne Bill, introduction and failure; the pig dispute—quarrel between 
Richard Bullock and Saligny, trials, intrigues, and political result; annexation 
activities—attempts of Charles Elliot and Saligny to block annexation; annexation 
accomplished—Saligny bids farewell to Texas and sails for France; Franco-Texienne 
Bill; Bullock’s Memorial. 

976.4/B2615. Dir., Rep., 19TH C., ANNEX., Loc. 


BarNETT, ELVA MARSHALL — M.A., June, 1938 [33] 


Paul Whitfield Horn, 1870-1932. viili+84 pp. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


Illustrations: Paul Whitfield Horn 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters give the conventional material about the biographee: 
early life and education; public school executive—rural school, Pryor Institute 
(Tennessee) , Valley View (Texas), Belcherville, Sherman, Houston, Mexico City. 
Career as college president: Southwestern University; Texas Technological College. 
Contributions to education: new policies; new ideas; educational surveys—Portland 
(Oregon) , El Paso, State Schools of Alabama; educational writings; textbooks. His 
contributions as a Rotarian, a citizen, a churchman. 


AC805.T 3/1938 No. 2. Bio., Ep., W. TEx. 


* 
Barrow, THomas WILEY — M.A., August, 1948 [34] 


Another Step Westward. 75 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: old photos of fort include three views of officers’ row, five views of 
the hospital, post chapel, barracks mess hall, three views of buildings and grounds, 
three overall views of fort; photograph of the Reverend and Mrs. W. B. Bloys; four 
views by air of the present fort; seventeen views of the present ruins; sixteen views 
showing the construction of the buildings; four photos of troops that were 
stationed at Fort Davis; two views of the trail that was used by timber wagons 
in building the fort; one view of the spring used as a watering place by the timber 
wagon teams; an artist’s view of Wild Rose Pass; marker of ruins of Manuel 
Musquiz ranch home; ruins of Manuel Musquiz ranch buildings; remains of post 
orchard; monument plaque at the fort; branch from a long-needle pine tree that 
can be found growing in the Davis Mountains; quarry that furnished stone for 
construction of fort; water hole; spring that was source of water for gardening; 
two photos showing marker of Indian Emily's grave; Anton Aggerman—last living 
soldier in Fort Davis, Texas, who saw duty at the garrison; two views of a building 
in officers’ row after it was restored in a modern manner. 
Maps: a map of the building arrangement of Fort Davis. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters deal with pre-Civil War Fort Davis; description of the 
fort’s location, Indian depredations, officer’s report describing the fort’s buildings, 
officer's report of 1856 describing the Indian situation, descriptions of camp life 
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at the fort, and descriptions of the camel expedition; abandonment years during 
the Civil War; federal troops replaced by confederate troops, Indian attacks, com- 
plete abandonment of the fort; rebuilding of Fort Davis; description of the new 
fort, commanding officers, Indian affairs, last fights with the Indians, Indians 
subdued, no further need for the fort, its abandonment in 1891. Mention is made 
of Colonel Washington Seawell who was the first commander of the fort, Major 
Albert J. Myer, Mrs. Lydia Spencer Lane and her descriptions of the country, 
Sefior Manuel Musquiz Ranch, the ambush and slaughter of Lieutenant Myes 
and the soldiers under his command, Old Nicolas who was an Apache Indian 
chief, Captain Skillman who was the confederate officer in charge of the fort during 
the Civil War, Diedrick Dutchover who was a trader left in charge of the fort 
after abandonment, General B. H. Grierson who was commander of the fort after 
the Civil War, Indian Emily, the Easton family, Apache Chief Victorio, and 
Lieutenant John L. Bullis (Indian fighter) . 


Inp., Mit., Bio., Soc. His., Loc., 19TH C. 


Barsun, HELEN W. — M.A., 1943 [35] 
Los Pastores: A Remnant of Medieval Drama in San Antonio. iii+-86 


St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The following topics are discussed: history of the origin of Los Pastores 
in San Antonio; Canary Island origin; Spanish, Mexican, and English origin 
(theories of) ; introduction in San Antonio by Franciscans; priests and Indians as 
actors; Los Pastores after the secularization of missions; contributors to its revival— 
Captain Bourke, Father Parisot, Sarah B. King; troupes in San Antonio; length of 
various versions; shifting of place of performance; lighting and seating equipment, 
etc.; analysis of Los Pastores; general characteristics; comparison with medieval 
drama; Los Pastores and the autos—place of performance, the settings, the theme 
and the plot, etc.; the characteristics of Los Pastores indicate a Spanish religious 
heritage. 
976.4/B282. Soc. Mov., Soc. His., Loc., FKLRE., 19TH C. 


BarTON, JERRY Tyson — M. A., August, 1950 [36] 


The Economic Development of the Texas Panhandle. vi+114 pp. 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: Texas Panhandle and Upper Plains. 
Maps: none 
Tables: Panhandle counties, dates of organization and population for every ten 
years, 1880-1900; Panhandle counties, county seats, and population for every ten 
years, 1920-1950; population of larger towns and cities, 1890-1950; wheat acreages 
and production by counties for the years of 1909 and 1919; wheat acreages and 
production by counties for the years 1929, 1939, and 1948 taken to the nearest 
thousand; cotton production by counties for selected years; carbon black plants; 
Panhandle operating refineries; gross production of oil to 1949; price of crude oil; 
price of wheat for selected dates, 1931-1950; Panhandle crop production by counties, 
1944, two major crops; assessed valuation by counties, August 31, 1948; Panhandle 
farms, area in county, average size of farms, and value of farms; woodland, land 
used for crops, all other land, irrigated cropland; livestock industries by counties, 
1939; manufacturing by counties, 1939 and 1947; bank resources and deposits by 
counties December 31, 1948. 
Contents: This is a study of the economic development of thirty-eight counties 
of the Texas Panhandle and upper plains from 1870 to 1950 through a series of 
five interlocking cycles; buffalo hunters to cowboys, 1870-1880; cowboys to “nesters,” 
1880-1900; “nesters” to farmers, 1900-1930; farmers to “dust eaters,” 1930-1940; 
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“dust eaters” to businessmen, 1940-1950. The data for this study were taken from 
books, articles, newspapers, old ledgers, and personal interviews. 
379N81/No.1661. Soc. His., Rec. His., INpus., RANCH., 19TH C., 20TH C. 


BaTEs, IRENE Hart* — M.A., May, 1948 [37] 
Circuit Riders and Their Contribution to Our Civilization. iv+-51 pp. 

Southwest ‘Texas State ‘Teachers College, San Marcos, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters describe the history and origin, the circuit rider on the 
frontier, qualifications of circuit riders; contributions—to spiritual life, social life, 
general cultural life, to physical welfare; notable circuit riders. Much biographical 
data about circuit riders including Littleton Fowler, Robert Hixson Belvin, Albert 
Sidney Johnson Haygood, William Henry Harrison Biggs, Daniel Morgan, Nathan 
E. Bragg, and J. P. Garrett, who rode their circuits in Texas. 
REL., Ep., Bio., Soc. His., 19TH C., 20TH C., Loc. 


Bates, IRENE Hart* — M.A., May, 1948 [38] 


History of Sabinal Christian College. v+-80 pp. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 


Illustrations: Sabinal church buildings; Sabinal street scenes; photostatic copy of 
lists of donors and donations from Sabinal, Batesville, Rocksprings, Goldthwaite, 
San Antonio, Utopia, Squirrel Creek, Hackberry, Uvalde; College buildings and 
personnel; 1912 contract; 1915 contract. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters deal with the history of the school, largely by admin- 
istrations. Chapter I deals with establishment and early history, while the follow- 
ing five chapters deal with the administrations of Showalter, Schultz, Tackett, 
Slayden, and Garrett. Chapter VII treats of the history of the last days of the 
college. Six appendices give information in regard to tuition, room and board, 
courses offered, faculty personnel, boards of directors, enrollment, graduates, and 
sale of the buildings. 

Ep., Rex., Soc. His., C. Tex., Co. His., 20TH C. 


w 
Batson, KATE ALLEN — M.A., 1937 [39] 
Railroad Development in Texas in Relation to Population Trends. 


vi+176 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) population of Texas counties, 1860; (2) population of Texas counties, 
1870; (3) population of Texas counties, 1880; (4) population of Texas counties, 
1890; (5) population of Texas counties, 1900; (6) population of Texas counties, 
1910; (7) population of Texas counties, 1920; (8) population of Texas counties, 1930. 
Tables: Galveston, Houston and Henderson Railroad Company; Southern Pacific 
Lines; Missouri Pacific Lines; Texas and Pacific Lines; St. Louis Southwestern 
Lines; Santa Fe Lines; Missouri-Kansas-Texas; Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas Rail- 
way Company; Kansas City Southern Railway Company; Rock Island Lines; 
Wichita Falls and Southern Railway Lines; St. Louis and San Francisco Lines; Texas 
Southern Railway Company; Burlington Lines; Independent Railroads; summary 
mileage table; abandoned railroad lines. 
Contents: Chapter I is an introductory statement while Chapter II describes the 
period of time from 1850-1860—some railways discussed are the Texas Railroad, 
Navigation and Banking Company, the Galveston and Red River Railroad, and the 
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Washington County Railroad; Chapter II discusses the decade from 1860-1870 
during which there was little railroad building due to social disorganization 
although the population continued to increase at a rate of 35 per cent; Chapter IV 
describes the decade from 1870 to 1880 in which the building of railroads was of 
prime importance in the minds of the people of Texas; Chapter V entitled “The 
Decade, 1880-1890” continues to tell of the railroads becoming stabilized on a sane 
basis during 1890-1900; Chapter VII tells of the complete return of prosperity in 
the state during the years 1900-1910; during the decade of 1910-1920 (Chapter VIII) 
the construction of the railroads lessened even though 3,000 miles were built while 
the population increase was from three to four million; Chapter IX continues 


the story to 1930. 
T378.764/B334r. R.R., Soc. His., Soc. Mov., St., Loc., C. W. 


BEACHUM, WILLIAM BERNARD — M.A., 1938 [40] 


Travelers’ Impressions of Texas and ‘Texans, 1767-1860. 112 pp. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Thesis contains extracts from accounts of thirty-six travelers giving 

their opinions both good and bad of every aspect of life in ‘Texas. 

Amus., St., Rep., 18TH C., 19TH C. 


w 
BEarD, Lucite SitveEy — M.A., June, 1938 [41] 


The History of the East Texas Oil Field. viii+-111 pp. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, ‘Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) map of the East Texas Oil Field; (2) map of Texas showing oil fields. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters discuss early exploration; discovery and development of 

the East Texas Field; expansion of the field; proration; geology; the future of the 

East Texas Field. 

Om, Rec. His., 2oTH C. 


BEASLEY, JOHNNY W. — M.A., May, 1950 [42] 
The History of the Congress of Industrial Organization in Texas. 

Vili+111 pp. 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: C.1.O. membership, 1936; membership of the Oil Workers’ Union. 


Contents: Five chapters cover the following: industrial unionism and the rise 
of the C.I.O.; history of the C.I.O. in Texas, case history, the Oil Workers’ Inter- 
national Union; history of the C.1.O. in Texas continued, Texas State Industrial 
Union Council, C.1.0. locals in Texas; Texas labor laws and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Thomas case; trends and conclusions. 


Soc. Mov., St., Soc. His., 20TH C. 


BELL, Marcaret — M.A., August, 1948 [43] 
The Luling Oil Fields: Discovery and Development. vii+_55 pp. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 


Maps: (1) structure map of the Luling Oil Field; (2) outline map showing 
the location of the Luling, Salt Flat, and Darst Creek Oil Fields. 
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Tables: well and production curves of Luling Oil Field. 

Contents: The first chapter deals with definitions and usages and gives the lingo 
of the oil field, while Chapter II details the discovery and development of the 
field. Chapters III and IV are devoted to a history of the Salt Flat or Bruner 
Field, and the Darst Creek Field. 

Tx1948s/B415L. Om, goTHC., S.TEx., INDUS., FKLRE. 


BELL, Mattie — M.A., 1935 [44] 
The Growth and Distribution of the Texas Population. ix-+-198 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: map of ‘Texas showing its division into geographical areas. 
Tabless graph showing relative increase in total, native white, negro, foreign-born, 
and Mexican foreign-born population in Texas, 1850-1930; graph showing increase 
in the native white population in Texas, 1850-1930; graph showing increase in the 
negro population in Texas, 1850-1930; graph showing increase in the foreign-born 
population in Texas, 1850-1930; Stephen F. Austin’s report on the population of 
‘Texas in 1833; Almonte’s report on the population of Texas in 1834; Morfit’s report 
on the population of Texas in 1836; total Texas population by geographic areas and 
counties; distribution of total Texas population by areas, 1850-1930; per cent 
increase in Texas population by areas, 1850-1930; per cent distribution total Texas 
population by areas, 1850-1930; native white Texas population by geographic areas 
and counties, 1850-1930; distribution of native white Texas population by areas, 
1850-1930; per cent distribution of Texas native white population by areas, 1850- 
1930; per cent increase of Texas native white population by areas, 1860-1930; 
per cent native white of total Texas population by areas, 1850-1930; the native 
white population in Texas by states of birth, 1860-1930; Texas negro population by 
geographic areas and counties, 1850-1930; distribution of total negro population by 
geographic areas, 1850-1930; per cent distribution of negro population by geographic 
areas, 1850-1930; per cent of negro increase by areas, 1850-1930; per cent negro 
population in total population by geographic areas, 1850-1930; foreign-born ‘Texas 
population by geographic areas and counties, 1850-1930; distribution of foreign-born 
Texas population by areas, 1850-1930; per cent distribution of foreign-born popula- 
tion by areas, 1850-1930; per cent increase of foreign-born Texas population by 
areas, 1850-1930; per cent foreign-born population in Texas total population by 
areas, 1850-1930; the Mexican population in Texas for 1930 and foreign white born 
in Mexico, 1870-1930; distribution of Mexican population in Texas for 1930 and 
foreign white born in Mexico, 1870-1930; per cent distribution of Mexican popula- 
tion for 1930 and foreign white born in Mexico, 1870-1930; distribution of the 
foreign-born German in Texas by geographic areas and counties; distribution of 
foreign-born German population in Texas by geographic areas, 1870-1930; per 
cent distribution of foreign-born German population in Texas by areas, 1870-1930; 
distribution of foreign-born population in Texas other than Mexican and German by 
geographic areas, 1870-1930; per cent distribution of foreign-born other than foreign- 
born Mexican and German by geographic areas, 1870-1930; distribution of the 
population of foreign-born and mixed parentage in Texas by geographic areas, 1870- 
1930; per cent distribution of the population of foreign-born and mixed parentage 
in Texas by geographic areas, 1870-1930. 
Contents: Chapter entitled “The Geographic Areas of Texas” divided the state 
of Texas into ten general areas: the Coastal, the Northeastern Timber, the South- 
eastern Timber, the Black Prairie, the Cross-Timbers, the Limestone, the Rio 
Grande, the North Central Plains, the High Plains, the Trans-Pecos areas; Chapter 
II discusses at great length the Texas population prior to 1850; Chapter III takes 
up the general population growth and distribution in Texas between 1850 and 
1930; Chapter IV describes and tells of the growth of the native white population 
of Texas up to the time of writing; Chapter V is concerned with the negro popula- 
tion of ‘Texas from the time the first Negroes were brought here in 1816 to the 
present writing; Chapter VI deals entirely with the foreign-born white population 
of Texas; Chapter VII contains the author’s conclusions. 
T378.764/B434g. Gro., N., Rac., Soc. His., St., Loc., 1gTuC., 2oTH C. 
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BENJAMIN, GILBERT GippINcs — Ph.D., 1907 [45] 


The Germans in Texas, A Study in Immigration ... Philadelphia 
1909. (Americana Germanica, New Series, II). 161 pp. 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) plan of New Braunfels in 1846; (2) situation of the grant in 1846; 
(3) Texas in 1846, showing the Verein Grants; (4) Texas in 1848, showing the 
German settlements. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters discuss the following topics: German immigration from 
1815 to 1848; early German settlements with reasons for settlement; the Society 
of German Princes and Nobles formed for the purpose of aiding Germans to settle 
in Texas—its aims, its influence on German immigration; numbers of Germans in 
Texas—industries, cotton culture, wages, character and method of life, comparison 
and relations with the Americans; slavery—number of Negroes in the German 
settlements, attitude of Germans toward slavery, secession, and reconstruction; ele- 
ments of culture—schools, newspapers, singing societies and societies for intellectual 
improvement, literature, religion, examples of cultured Germans; relations with 
the Indians—brief account of the smalier German settlements. 

Rac., igTH C., INpus., N., Rec., Ep., REL. 


BENKENDORFER, MapiE — M.A., June, 1945 [46] 


British Activities in Relation to the Independence of Texas. ii+-58 pp. 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Four phases of the question are dealt with in four chapters as follows: 

first indications of British interests in Texas; efforts at mediation; efforts to prevent 

annexation; the annexation of ‘Texas. 

ANNEX., Dip., Loc., 19TH C., REP. 


BENNETT, ALICE Bett — M.A., August, 1941 [47] 
Restoration and Extension of Federal Forts in the Southwest. v+-117 


om 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 


Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) Forts in Oklahoma, 1865 to 1885; (2) Forts in Texas, 1865 to 1885; 
(3) Forts in New Mexico, 1865 to 1885; (4) Forts in Arizona, 1865 to 1885. 


Tables: none 

Contents: This is a historical study of the process and development of the 
military protection of the Southwest after the Civil War. As an introduction 
to the paper, Chapter I reviews the Federal Indian policy before the Civil War. 
Chapter II tells how the policy was carried out in Oklahoma after 1865. Chapters 
III and IV take up the Southwest proper and trace the development of the policy 
in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California. Along with the development is told 
the history of the forts that were restored and the new ones that were built to 
carry out this policy. The information collected from histories, articles, records, 
and films gives a picture of the work of the Federal government in subduing the 
Indian, thereby making the growth of the white settlements possible in the 
Southwest. 

379N81/No. 457. MIL., InD., 19TH C. 
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BERGFIELD, GEORGE ALBERT — M.A., June, 1924 [48] 


The Interest of Missouri in Texas, 1821-1845. ii+158 pp. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The influence of Missouri in Texas colonization; the acquisition of 

Texas as a campaign issue; the interest of Missouri in the Texas revolution and the 

republic; the question of foreign interference in Texas; Missouri and Tyler’s Texas 

treaty; the genesis of opposition to Benton; Texas in the Missouri political cam- 

paign of 1844; the senatorial contest of 1844. 

A.M.1924/B453. Cot., Pot., Tex. Rev., REep., ANNEX., Loc. 


BERNHAUSEN, E. A. — M.A., August, 1937 [49] 


The Development of Education in Waco, ‘Texas. v-+-131 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: miscellaneous items of Waco public schools June go, 1888; pupil enrollment 
and teacher employment, 1914. 
Contents: Chapter I gives a brief history of Waco, Texas, beginning with the 
early settlers and coming up to the time of writing; Chapter II begins with the 
higher education in Waco speaking of Baylor University, Waco University, ‘Texas 
Christian University; Chapter III tells the early beginnings of the secondary 
denominational schools such as Waco Female College, Male High School, Academy 
of the Sacred Heart, St. Basil’s College, Paul Quinn College, Central Texas College, 
The Methodist Orphanage, and the Parochial School of St. Francis; Chapter 1V 
describes the private schools, commercial colleges, and the State Home for Depend- 
ent and Neglected Children, the Rotan School, the Strother School, Douglas Select 
School, Waco Academy, Hill Business College, Central City Commercial College, 
and others. Chapter V gives a brief history of the Waco Public Schools, with some 
biographical material about J. C. Lattimore, B. B. Cobb, and R. H. Brister. 
T378.764/B27d. Ep., Loc. Bio., CEN. TEX., 19TH C., 20TH C., COL. 


BERRONG, VERNA ELIZABETH — M.A., August, 1938 [50] 
History of Tarrant County from Its Beginning Until 1875. 66+xxix 


pp. 

‘lexas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: burying ground at “Bird’s Fort.” 
Tables: none 


Contents: Four chapters discuss land grants and early settlers; political organiza- 
tion of Tarrant County; towns of Tarrant County; early development of Tarrant 
County. Appendix includes Tarrant’s Expedition; letters of T. J. Johnson, M. T. 
Brinson, Thomas B. Love; biographical sketches of Tarrant, Johnson, Ephraim 
Merrell Daggett; McKee’s tomb; interviews; Peters Land Company members, 
colonies (members) , Civil War Companies, Tarrant County pioneers to 1875. 


Co. His., Expep,, Bio., Lanp, PoL., 1gTHC., C. 


BIERSCHWALE, ALBERT J. — M.A., August, 1945 [51] 
To Determine the Economic Possibilities of Ranching and Some of 
the Major Practices and Problems of the Ranchmen of Southwest 
Texas. 65 pp. 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 


Illustrations: none 
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Maps: outline map of Texas showing the location of the Edwards Plateau area 
and the twenty-five ranches included in this study. 

Tables: location, number of acres, the major enterprise, and number of acres 
cultivated of the twenty-five ranches studied; the kinds and average numbers of 
livestock kept and the average number and percent of calves, lambs, and kids 
raised on each of the twenty-five ranches over the ten-year period; average fleece 
weights, per cent livestock losses, value placed on land, and leading crops grown 
on each ranch for the ten-year period; average rate of stocking and per cent of 
calf, lamb, and kid crops raised; yearly rate of stocking with cattle, sheep, and 
goats per section on twenty-one ranches for a period of four years; average per 
cent of livestock fed and the average number of registered animals kept on each 
ranch for the ten-year period; major problems confronting the twenty-five ranch- 
men whose ranches were included in the study; major problems confronting twenty 
ranchmen of the Medina Community in the management of their ranches; major 
problems confronting twenty ranchmen of the San Angelo Community in the 
management of their ranches; major problems confronting twenty ranchmen in the 
Junction Community in the management of their ranches; major problems con- 
fronting twenty ranchmen of the Odessa Community in the management of their 
ranches; the problems named by twenty-five per cent or more of the farmers and 
ranchmen whose lands were included in this study; yearly average net income per 
ranch and per section on fourteen ranches, 1934-1943, inclusive; yearly average 
net income per ranch and per section, thirty-one ranches, 1925-1928; size of ranches, 
kind or combination of livestock, and average yearly net income per section for 
the period 1934 to 1943, inclusive. 

Contents: Seven chapters give the location of the ranches studied; topography, 
altitude, soils, climate, water resources, wind velocity, and native vegetation of the 
Edwards Plateau area; factors affecting the economic possibilities of the ranches 
studied; size and location of the ranches; the major enterprises; the kinds and 
average numbers of livestock kept and the average per cent of calves, lambs, and 
kids raised on each of the ranches over a ten-year period (1934-1943); the average 
fleece weights; livestock losses; the major practices followed in the management of 
the ranches; breeding practices; numbers of registered animals kept on the ranches; 
rate of stocking and feeding practices; disease control; the major problems con- 
fronting the ranchmen; variations in the profit or loss during the ten-year period. 
The whole study covers a period of ten years, 1934-1943. 

636.084239764/Bs588d. Soc. His., RANCH., 20TH C. 


Bair, JOHN Epwarp — M.A., 1926 [52] 


The Founding of Southern Methodist University. 249 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The following topics are treated in this thesis: beginnings of Methodist 
education in America and of Southwestern University; need of more adequate 
educational facilities in the southwest, sentiment for removal of Southwestern 
University from Georgetown, proposal of Dr. Boaz to combine Southwestern with 
Polytechnic at Fort Worth, efforts made by Dallas to secure Southwestern; 
discussion of question of removal of Southwestern; digest of arguments for and 
against removal as published in the Texas Christian Advocate; action of the five 
‘Texas conferences on the removal; work of the Educational Commission; Dallas 
chosen as location of the new university; Dr. Hyer elected president; name chosen; 
faculty selected; first session opened. Appendix includes partial list of schools 
established by the Methodist church in the United States between 1790 and 1910. 


Ep., REL., INsT., 19TH C., 20TH C., Soc. His. 


Bair, Rosert E. — M.A., 1936 [53] 


The History of Brownwood, Texas. ii+112 pp. 
Texas ‘Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: bluebonnets; high school; junior high school; Daniel Baker College; 
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Coggin Memorial Chapel; Howard Payne College Administration Building; Girls 
Dormitory, Howard Payne; Santa Fe Station; Carnegie Library; Center Avenue; 
Soldiers and Sailors Memorial Hall; Mayes Printing Company; Lake Brownwood. 
Maps: ‘Texas, showing location of Brownwood. 


Tables: none 

Contents: Topography, exploration, and settlement—Captain Henry S. Brown, 
George L. Bledsoe, M. A. Bingham, Samuel R. Coggin, Welcome W. Chandler, 
. H. Fowler, Ambrose Bull, John Williams, David and Frank Hanna, and list 
of settlers in 1857; complete list of postmasters. Development description includes 
establishment of first Masonic Lodge in the section with names of officials, religious 
development, discovery of oil, organization of newspapers, and educational facilities. 
Biographical sketches of early settlers: Welcome W. Chandler; Mrs. Jane Harris; 
Mrs. Mary Flower; Mrs. Carrie DuBase; William Hugh Chandler; Mrs. Lizzie 
Manning; Mrs. Sallie Hardee; Mrs. Lucy Moseley; Sam H. Chandler; Jesse R. 
Chandler; Mrs. Ella Stafford; Henry Ford; John Y. Rankin; Greenleaf Fisk; Samuel 
R. Coggin; Brooke Smith; John R. Looney; Rev. Noah T. Byard; W. N. Adams; 
M. W. Baugh; J. C. Weakley. Forts Stockton, Mason, McKavett, Chadbourne, 
and Belknap and Camp Colorado are included in description of area. 


Bio., Co. His., Con., 19TH C., 20TH C., MIL. 


BLAKE, ForrESTER AVERY — M.A., July, 1947 [54] 


Johnny Christmas. xxi-+-292 pp. 

University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The first part of the novel is laid in southern Texas during the years 
1836-1846. Later the action shifts progressively north and west. In addition to being 
a novel, it is an interpretation and description of the American frontier (includ- 
ing Texas) and concerns itself with many episodes involving Mexicans, Anglo- 
Americans, and Indians of the Plains and Mountain tribes. Although this was 
written as a thesis for the master of arts degree, it was later published as a novel. 
Published: Johnny Christmas, New York (William Morrow & Co.), 1948. 278 pp. 
LB2378/U61947._ Fiction, MEx., ANGLO-AMER., INp., Soc. His., FRON. 

Bake, Rosert N. — M.A., 1948 [55] 


A History of the Catholic Church in El Paso. 231 pp. 

Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 
Illustrations: Mission of Guadalupe in early days of Juarez, Mexico; Mission at 
Socorro, Texas, built in 1683; Mission de Corpus Christi de la Isleta del Sur, 
founded in 1682; old ranch house of Ponce de Leon, 1881; St. Mary’s Chapel, the 
first Catholic Church in El Paso; San José del Rio. 
Maps: (1) El Paso Street Guide showing location of all the missions; (2) Diocese 
of El Paso. 
Tables: indicating the number of baptisms per year from 1885-1947 for the Sacred 
Heart Church, El Paso. 
Contents: Chapters cover the early history, with individual sections on each of 
the early missions and presidios. One full chapter is devoted to the work of Father 
Charles Pinto, S. J. There is additional material on the Catholic schools of El Paso 
and Catholic social organizations. There is one full chapter on the relationship 
of the Catholic hierarchy to El Paso (includes material on the first active bishop 
of El Paso, the religious priests, etc.) . The most valuable historical material herein, 
however, is the material on the missions as listed above under illustrations. 
28. ReL., Ep., Bio., Miss., W. TEx. 
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BLANKENSHIP, MAupE Davin — M.A., August, 1950 [56] 


History of Texarkana: My Texarkana. ix-+151 pp. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: location of Texarkana. 
Tables: none 
Contents: The story of Texarkana is told. Chapter I gives location and physical 
influence. Chapter II beginnings—Texarkana area before the white explorers—the 
De Soto legend, later expeditions in the area, creation of Bowie County, creation 
of Miller County, first settlers on site of Texarkana, founding of the city, State 
Line Avenue, early days in the new town. Chapter III describes city utilities and 
transportation. Chapter IV discusses the history of the schools and churches. 
Chapter V gives the history of Texarkana newspapers—Texarkana News, Texarkana 
Democrat, The Gate City News, The Weekly Visitor, Daily Interstate News, The 
Blade, The Call, Texarkana Independent, Daily Independent, Daily Texarkanian, 
Texarkana Courier, Texarkana Gazette, Texarkana Daily News. Chapter VI de- 
scribes the different types of recreation and amusement—Kirby’s Beach, City Parks, 
athletic fields, theaters, stage and screen personalities. Chapter VII tells of some 
of the tragedies occurring in the city—Paragon fire, the phantom murders. Chapter 
VIII and Chapter IX give the business firms—automobile agencies, hotels of the 
city, early history of the banks, The Texarkana National Bank, State National 
Bank, Interstate Land Company, The Texarkana Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, the Citizen’s Building and Loan Association. Chapter X deals with the 
industries—lumber industry, Dickey Clay Company, Standard Brands, Inc., Gifford- 
Hill and Company, Cotton oil companies. Chapter XI describes the federal agencies 
—the post office, mail terminal, Red River Arsenal, judicial courts, Federal Correc- 
tional Institution. Chapter XII describes transportation into the city—railroads 
into the area, highways of the area, airlines into the city. Chapter XIII gives the 
Texarkana mayors—Texas mayors and Arkansas mayors. Chapter XIV_ discusses 
hospitals and doctors—early doctors of the city, Texarkana hospitals, medical 
societies. Chapter XV deals with Texarkana’s outstanding lawyers—Senator Morris 
Sheppard and Wright Patman. Chapter XVI tells of the civic, social, and patriotic 
clubs. Chapter XVII discusses Texarkana women—Mrs. Sophia Carmichael, Mrs. 
Francis J. Rogers, Mrs. Alva Horace Whitmarsh, Mrs. Susan Sanderson, Mrs. Nannie 
Foreman, Mrs. Beatrice Frost, Mrs. Letitia R. Nash. Chapter XVIII describes the 
fortieth, the fiftieth, and the diamond jubilee. Information included on Claude E. 
Palmer, C. M. Conway—outstanding businessmen of Texarkana, 


T378.764/Ea7. No. 326. Loc., N.Tex., Soc. Mov., News. 


Ww 
Biount, Lora — M.A., August, 1947 [57] 


A Short History of Fisher County. vii+120 pp. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) highways, railroads, and streams in Fisher County; (2) early settle- 
ments and towns in Fisher County; (3) oi! production in Fisher County. 
Tables: members in selected denominations of Fisher County, Texas, 1936; acreages 
planted to various crops in Fisher County, Texas, 1910-1945; number of students 
enrolled, percentage change in enrollment, and number of teachers employed in 
Roby Consolidated School, 1940-1941 and 1943-1944. 
Contents: Natural resources and native races of the county; exploration; the 
coming of settlers; laying foundations; stock farming; roads, railroad, and towns; 
oil, gypsum, and other minerals; schools; appendices A, B, and C include list of 
Fisher County officers, brief biographies of some Fisher County pioneers, and 
early brands and year recorded. 
Co. His., Cox., INbus., 19TH C. 
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Boccess, GEorGE — M.A., 1938 [58] 


Political Activities of Negroes in the Reconstruction of Texas. 51 pp. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I deals with the following topics: aftermath of the Civil War; 

effect of the Union victory on Texas; enfranchisement of Texas Negroes. Chapter II 

is devoted to the Negro in the Constitutional Convention of 1868-1869; Negro 

personnel, activities of negro members of the Convention; results of the Convention. 

Chapter III discusses negro legislators; Twelfth Legislature, Thirteenth Legislature, 

Fourteenth Legislature, Fifteenth Legislature, Sixteenth Legislature, Seventeenth 

Legislature, Twenty-fourth Legislature. 

M 378.242H /B631938. C.W., N., POL. 


BouNE, Epwin — M.A., August, 1950 [59] 


‘The History of the Brenham Banner Press. 28 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Three chapters deal with the early history of the Banner Press, laying 
of the cornerstone and description of the building of the Banner Press, special 
editions and late history of the Banner Press. The thesis includes discussion of 
such topics as founding, including founders in 1869 of Southern Banner; early 
difficulties of getting mechanical equipment; opposition of federal troops; jailing 
of Major McGarey; burning the home of the newspaper; opposition of “Carpet 
Baggers”; changing of name from Southern Banner to Brenham Banner Press, 1871; 
selling of paper in 1912 by Colonel Rankin to George Neu and Will and Joe 
Cathriner; plans for a new home; sketch of George Neu, one of the originators 
of the Texas Press League. Biographical sketches given on Colonel John G. Rankin; 
Major L. McGarey; C. B. Gillespie, once a reporter for Banner Press and was 
later one of three to establish the Houston Chronicle. Colonel Billie Mayfield, 
once with the Banner Press, tried a paper of his own in Brenham but later 
became a successful oilman. Frank Eberle, once editor of Banner Press was, when 
last heard from, publisher of Zinc and Iron Journal, Joplin, Missouri. Others who 
edited Banner Press included Russell Fisher, H. C. Fuller, Jack Stevens, Frank 
Guines, and Nelson Sheppard, the latter having gone on to be a newspaper man 
in Washington, D. C. Emmet Shannon was editor for two years and Mrs. Ruby 
Robertson succeeded him, she being one of the few women editor-managers in the 
United States. T. C. Blake succeeded George Neu and served ten years. R. C. 
Barnes, a large stockholder, assumed charge for a few months, and in 1937 sold his 
interests to Tom Whitehead of the Austin American staff, he being a graduate of 
the University of Texas School of Journalism. He is now sole owner. 


News., Bio., Soc. His., Co. His., 19TH C., 20TH C. 


* 
Bo.LTon, Ernest S.— M.A., August, 1950 [60] 


The Territorial Development of the United States and its Imperialistic 
Aspects Through 1853. 47 pp. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) West Florida, 1756; (2) West Florida under the English, 1763-1780; 
(3) West Florida, 1803-1819. These maps were reproduced from D. R. Fox, 
Harper’s Atlas of American History, 1920. 


Tables: none 
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Contents: Five chapters discuss the acquisition of the Louisiana and of the Florida 
territories; the annexation of Texas; the settlement of the Oregon question; acces- 
sion of the Southwest. 

Soc. His., ANNEX., 19TH C. 


BoswELL, GROVER CLEVELAND — M.A., August, 1933 [61] 
History of the Bar Lo Ranch of the Eastern Panhandle of Texas. 


vi+161 pp. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 
Illustrations: Mobeetie in 1884-1885-1886, looking east; some Panhandle scenes; 
several scenes relating to the cattle industry; ranch activities in the Eastern 
Panhandle; Bar Lo bulls; four famous Bar Lo bulls; Bar Lo cattle; Bar Lo ranch 
scenes; on the Bar Lo Ranch. 
Maps: (1) geological map of the Eastern Panhandle of Texas; (2) topography 
of the Eastern Panhandle of Texas; (3) general soil map of the Eastern Panhandle 
of Texas. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Seven chapters discuss the land and the life of the Eastern Panhandle 
of Texas; frontier days in the Eastern Panhandle of Texas; formation of the Bar 
Lo Ranch; developing a modern ranch; improved transportation and farming; 
ranch operations; some problems of the ranch. 
Rancu., Rec. His., TRANS., AGRI., 19TH C. 

* 


BowbDEN, JOCELYN J. — M.A., 1952 [62] 


The Ascarate Grant. vi+208 pp. 

Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 
Illustrations: historical markers pertaining to El Paso; commemorative settlement 
markers; historic churches in the El Paso region; marker commemorating Doni- 
phan’s entrance into the El Paso Valley; donation certificate issued to the heirs 
of David P. Cummings; third class headright certificate issued to Thomas H. 
Duggan; bounty warrant issued to George M. Collingsworth. 
Maps: (1) the Texas expansionist movement; (2) the conflict between the Foun- 
tain and Hays surveys; (3) El Paso County in the 1850's; (4) the settlements north 
of the river in 1850; (5) the location of the Ascarate Grant; (6) plat of the 
Ascarate Grant as surveyed by Anson Mills on January 24, 1859; (7) boundaries 
of the Ascarate Grant as ultimately patented; (8) the Cenicu Grant as surveyed; 
(9) location of Cenicu Grant as described in the Relinquishment Act of January 
21, 1854, and platted on official map of the General Land Office; (10) Cenicu 
Claim and Tract granted to inhabitants of Ysleta; (11) the probable location of 
the Ascarate Grant if it were situated to the west of the Cenicu Grant; (12) 
segregates of the Ascarate Grant; (13) map of the Lerma Grant; (14) El Rancho 
de Ysleta; (15) La Prieta Grant; (16) location of the alleged Lerma, Prieta, and 
Rancho de Ysleta Grants; (17) the segregation of the lower or southern two 
leagues; (18) the segregation of the upper or northern league; (19) Tay’s map of 
the Ysleta Grant showing lands north of the Rio Viejo and claimed by the 
inhabitants of Ysleta; (20) the conflict between the Ascarate and Ysleta Grants; 
(21) lands conflicting with the Ascarate Grant. 
Contents: This is the history in considerable detail, of a grant of land in the 
fertile valley lands on the north side of the Rio Grande River known as the Ascarate 
Grant. The early chapters explain the Spanish and Mexican system of land grants, 
then the Texas expansionist movement, and finally the consummation of the 
Ascarate Grant with chapters on the various conflicts that resulted, such as boun- 
dary disputes, etc. This thesis is valuable, also, because of the inclusion of material 
on the missions, presidios, and pueblos around the El Paso area, This thesis is 
carefully documented with records from the county clerk’s office and materials from 
the state archives. 
z2z. Sp., MEx., CoL., BND. 
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Box, DorotHy Mar — M.S., June, 1947 [63] 


A Social and Economic History of the El Paso Area. iv-+-118 pp. 
North ‘Texas State College, Denton, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) mining of the El Paso Area; (2) available transportation out of 

El Paso. 

Tables: none 

Contents: This study is a treatment of the social and economic phases of the 

Indian, Spanish, Mexican, and Anglo-American periods of history in the El Paso 

Area. Possibly no other city in the United States offers such an excellent opportunity 

to study the mingling cultures of the Latin- and Anglo-American peoples. ‘Ihe 

importance of the location of El Paso is brought out in every stage of development. 

Letters, newspaper articles, church records, stories of elderly people, books, and 

various pamphlets have helped to provide material for this study. 

379N81/No.945. Soc. His., Rec. His., Inp., Sp., Mex., ANGLO-AMER., 19TH C. 


Boyce, ANNIE Mary — M.A., June, 1939 [64] 


A Red Man’s Foster Son. iv+-172 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: Sam Houston; Mrs. Sam Houston; Declaration of Independence 
building at Washington, Texas; first capitol of Texas; Orozimba residence of Dr. 
Phelps; capitol at Houston; capitol at Austin; schoolhouse where Houston taught 
school, circa 1810-1813; Houston’s Lebanon, Tennessee, law office; courthouse, 
Gallatin, Tennessee; residence at Marion, Alabama, where General Houston was 
married; Nashville Inn where Houston lived as Governor of Tennessee; the Alamo; 
Old Stone Fort at Nacogdoches; Houston as a Cherokee; “Steamboat House,” Hous- 
ton’s home in Huntsville; “The White House,” Houston’s presidential residence at 
Houston, 1837; Sam Houston’s law office, Huntsville, Texas; Old Baptist Church 
where Houston worshipped, Independence, Texas; the Nibbs home, Oyster Creek; 
Houston’s home at Huntsville, Texas; first church at Cedar Bayou; treaty letter. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Eight chapters deal with early life, Indian wars, army life, life among 
the Indians, Texas Revolution, presidency of the Republic of Texas, senatcrial 
activities; governorship; removal from governorship; refusal to serve in Confederacy; 
death. 

Tx1939/B6g1r. Bio., Tex. Rev., INp., Rep. 


Boyce, FANNIE Boyp — M.A., May, 1939 [65] 


James Bowie. v+-59 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: Colonel James Bowie; the Veramendi House; Chapel of the Alamo; 
Madam Candelaria. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Follows conventional biographical procedure: birth; ancestry; parentage; 
home; education; character sketch; occupations; amusements; invention of Bowie 
knife; Wells-Maddox duel; trip to Texas; San Saba mines; romance and marriage; 
tragedy; Texas Revolution; death. 

Tx1939/B692j. Bio., TEX. REv., FKLRE., S.TEx., W. TEx. 


* 
Boyce, SALLIE Joy — M.A., “ag 1939 [66] 


James Walker Fannin. v-+-49 p 
Southwest Texas State Teilhees College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: James W. Fannin; slave collar; old brick cistern at the McNeill 
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home on San Bernard River; landing on the San Bernard River where slave ships 
once landed. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Early life of James Walker Fannin; Fannin and the Texas Revolution; 
Fannin and Houston at Gonzales; victory at Concepciédn; looking for volunteers; 
Fannin at Goliad; ordered to San Antonio; departure from Goliad; fight at Coleto 
Creek; imprisonment and death; Mrs. Fannin seeks revenge; places of interest 
named for Fannin—Fannin Park in Goliad, Fannin highway to battlegrounds, 
a bridge across the San Antonio River, monument in Goliad. An appendix gives 
fragments of Fannin’s correspondence. 

Tx1939/B693ja. Bio., Tex. Rev., Miv., Rep., S. TEx. 


Boyp, Ernest Mack — M.A., 1950 [67] 


An Ecological Study of Sulphur Springs, Texas. vi+-121 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: Sulphur Springs public square as Davis planned it; Sulphur Springs 
public square as it was in 1948; Sulphur Springs in relation to northeast Texas; 
relation of Sulphur Springs’ two squares; Sulphur Springs and its constellation 
of communities; East End in the “L”; main street, Sulphur Springs, Texas, 1857; 
Hopkins County courthouse, 1881; mob inflamed by orators; prisoner brought to 
the square by wagon; speaker mounts courthouse steps to speak. 
Maps: none 
Tables: Sulphur Springs State Bank statement in 1949; Sulphur Springs City Na- 
tional Bank statement in 1949. 
Contents: Chapter I is concerned with a brief history of the city from 1845-1936; 
Chapter II describes city’s location and growth of structure; Chapter III discusses 
institutions and organization; Chapter IV is devoted to the planning of the city, 
while Chapter V is the author's conclusion. 
T378.764/B78. Loc. 19THC., 20TH C., Co. His. 


Boyp, JAMES Huspert — M.A., 1944 [68] 


History of the College of Marshall. iv-+-71 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: enrollments by departments. 
Contents: Chapters I and II contain an introductory statement and a_ brief 
historical sketch of Harrison County and Marshall before the establishment of the 
college. Chapter LI is concerned chiefly with the founding of the College of 
Marshall. Chapter IV discusses early administrations, the first president being 
Thurman C. Gardiner. Chapter V discusses later administrations. Chapter VI 
tells of the present administration and gives the future outlook for the college. 
T378.764/B789H. Co. His., Loc., E. Tex., N., Soc. His., C., 20TH C., Bio. 


Boyer, RAYMOND Henry — M.A., 1939 [69] 


The Texas Indian Problem, 1845-1860. i+-131 pp. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The subject is well introduced by a description of the Indians of Texas, 
the advent of the Anglo-Americans and their friction with resettled Cherokees, and 
a recounting of conflicts with the wilder tribes such as the Comanches up to 
1845. The period from 1845 to 1848 covers the Indian problem in Texas during 
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the Mexican War, attempts at a peaceful settlement, and the work of Robert S. 
Neighbors toward that end. The third and fourth chapters cover the period from 
1848 to 1854 as concerned raids and depredations. The attempt to allot reserva- 
tions comprises the fifth chapter dealing with the Brazos and Comanche reserves 
and the problems of maintaining the reservation system. The sixth chapter discusses 
the nonreservation bands and Texan conflict with them, and the last chapter 
explains the reasons for the failure of the reservation system due to bad faith on 
the part of both whites and Indians, and the final solution—removal to Indian 
Territory. 

378.760Ko/B6g94t. Inv., Soc. His., Loc. 


BrADFoRD, CLovis MILLER — M.A., May, 1949 [70] 


The History of Terrell County. 124 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: mean and maximum annual temperatures; mean precipitation, driest and 
wettest month; comparison of rainfall; population. 
Contents: Three parts discuss exploration and settlement; Narvaez Expedition 
and Cabeza de Vaca; Coronado; Fray Augustin Rodriguez; Jumano Indians; Men- 
doza Expedition; Don Gregorio Salinas Expedition; missions; basket-makers and pre- 
pueblo Indian traces; Myers Springs; General John L. Bullis; Charlie Wilson, early 
settler; Charles Downie, first sheepman in Terrell County; organization and polit- 
ical history; creation of Terrell County; creation of the school district; all county 
officers from the founding of the county in 1905 to 1946; social and economic 
development; sheep and goat industry; Pecos Land and Cattle Company; King 
Springs Cattle Company; Big Canyon Ranch; Independence Cattle Company; 
building of the Galveston, Harrisburg, and San Antonio Railroad; development 
of public utilities; Sanderson State Bank; Sanderson Dot; The Trans-Pecos News; 
the Sanderson Times; development of roads and highways; the establishment and 
growth of schools, churches, and clubs; Sanderson, Texas; Dryden, Texas; soil; 
climate; topography; flora and fauna. The appendix includes biographical sketches 
of Joseph Neal Kerr, Charles Downie, James Kerr, T. R. Kuykendall, Mrs. J. W. 
Savage, W. J. Banner, C. F. Cox, N. H. Corder, W. H. Mansfield, M. H. Goode, 
and Alexander Mitchell. Also included in the appendix is an account of the 
robbery of the Sunset Express at Dryden, Texas, in 1912. 
976.4/B799h. Co. His., Expt., Cor., Soc. His., RANCH., R. R., NEwS., 19TH C., 20TH C. 


BRADNER, Eric JOHN — Ph.D., 1942 [71] 
The Attitude of Illinois Toward Western Expansion in the 1840's. 
206 pp. 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The first two chapters deal with Illinois and the Oregon question. 
Chapters III, IV, and V deal with Texas: Texas and United States to 1841; events 
leading to the Treaty of 1844; failure of the treaty; campaign of 1844; the campaign 
and annexation; annexation by joint resolution; Texas and Oregon make two 
wars possible; Texas and the Mexican War. Chapter VI deals with the Mexican 
War, territorial expansion, and slavery. 
ANNEX., 19TH C., MEX., Dip. 
BraccG, JEFFERSON Davis — M.A., 1924 [72] 
A History of Certain Phases of ‘Texas School Legislation, 1876-1923. 
iii+81 pp. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: total biennial appropriations, Department of Education, State of 
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Texas, 1876-1921; full-time employees of Texas State Department of Education, 
1876-1921, as per biennial appropriations; biennial appropriations for salaries in 
the Texas State Department of Education, 1876-1921. 

Maps: none 

Tables: salaries of county superintendents; scholastic population of county. 
Contents: Chapter I is a discussion about the history and organization of the 
State Board of Education. Chapter II is concerned with the state superintendent 
of public instruction in regard to his duties, protection by law, salary, and other 
facts; the growth of the department is also recorded in this chapter. Chapter III 
tells of the county superintendent as well as the county board of education; 
salaries, duties, etc. Chapter IV is devoted to independent school districts and tells 
of the different acts of legislation which pertain to the subject. Chapter V contains 
pertinent, historical, and legislative information concerning the common school 
districts. 

T 378.764/B813h. Ep., Soc. His., 19TH C., 20TH C., St. 


w 
BRANNEN, Cart A. — M.A., August, 1942 [73] 


A History of Groveton. 84 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: Main Street of Groveton in 1885; Main Street of Groveton in 1904; 
Trinity County Teachers Institute, December, 1910; Groveton School ‘Teachers 
Institute, September, 1920. 

Maps: (1) Trinity County school districts, 1909; (2) ‘Trinity County school 
districts, 1941; (3) map with twenty-nine houses numbered and identified. 
Tables: personal interviews (twenty-one names and addresses); county bounds; 
presiding elders and pastors of Groveton Methodist Church, 1888-1941; Company 
“K,” Fifth Regiment, Transfer to Company “F,” 143rd Regiment, 36th Division, 
T. N. G.; City of Groveton: tax rate; evaluation; mayors (1919-1941); Groveton 
school valuation and bond indebtedness (1915-1940); local managers of Trinity 
Lumber Company (1882-1930); Groveton Masonic Lodge (Eastern Star Number 
284) —list of Worshipful Masters and number of members annually, 1885-1941. 
Contents: The thesis covers such topics as: establishment; pre-world war history; 
world war period; post-war development, material; post-war development, cultural. 
The bibliography contains references to city and county records, school, church, 
and lodge records, contemporaneous newspaper accounts of events, the standard 
government source materials and authoritative textbooks; it is supplemented by 
the list of persons interviewed. 

$1942/B73h. Loc., Co. His., Soc. His. 


BranomM, — M.A., 1943 [74] 
Development of Education in Brown County. 80 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: Brown County 
Tables: apportionment of state funds, 1877; districts as set up by commissioners 
court; professional training of Brownwood teachers, 1930-1942; salary schedule 
of Brownwood teachers. 
Contents: Four chapters consist of the early history of Brown County; history of 
rural schools of Brown County—Thrifty, Blanket, Brookesmith, May; independent 
school districts—Brownwood and Bangs; higher education—Daniel Baker College, 
Howard Payne College. 
Co. His., Ep., Loc., igtH C., 20TH C. 


* 
BrasHEar, Erra A. — M.A., August, 1941 [75] 
Galveston, Past, Present and Future. 130 pp. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: home of Michel Menard; wharf front; Ursuline convent; Sealy 
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hospital and monument; drawbridge at Twenty-third Street; the dredge Holm at 
Twenty-fifth Street; loading cotton; Stewart Beach. 

Maps: (1) map of Galveston; (2) map of Galveston Island. 

Tables: coastwise and foreign trade, 1854, 1855, 1856; exports only, 1857, 1858, 
1859, 1860; imports, 1858, 1859, 1860; cotton, bales exported, 1856, 1857, 1858; 
exports other than cotton, 1850, 1851, 1852, 1853, 1854; port charges at Galveston; 
port charges at New Orleans. 

Contents: Nine chapters deal with the following topics: historical background; 
Galveston under the Lone Star; Galveston from 1845 to 1870; thirty prosperous 
years; Galveston’s protective system (against the Gulf storms); Galveston since 
1900; Galveston as a cultural center; Galveston as a playground; looking forward. 
$1941/B73g. Loc., Co. His., Soc. His., Rep., 1gTHC., 2oTH C. 


Brawn, WALTER W. — M.A., 1938 [76] 
The History of Falls County. vii+-167 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, ‘Texas 

Illustrations: home of the Morgans; frontier fort in pioneer days; first courthouse, 
1851. 
Maps: (1) original grants; (2) location of towns in 1938; (3) roads and railroads 
of Falls County in 19338; (4) location of schools in 1938; (5) location of schools in 
1900; (6) Falls County drainage; (7) Indian villages of Falls County. 
Tables: farm crops; farm values; cotton ginned, by bales; pasture, woodland, and 
live stock; county superintendents, 1900-1938; indebtedness of the independent 
districts in 1938; bonded indebtedness of the districts in 1938; independent dis- 
tricts and their scholastics; present districts, and scholastics; analysis of the water; 
population growth, 1g00; proprietorship, 1900; size of families, 1g00; grain, 1900; hay, 
1gv0; fruits, 1900; tobacco, beans, peas, and peanuts, 1900; cotton, 1900; products 
and value of field crops, 18go; illiteracy, 1900; school districts, 1900; buildings 
and grants; county superintendents; financial statement, 18go; financial statement, 
1900; property statistics, 1856; rainfall by months. 
Contents: A general history of the county from 1824 to 1938 showing certain 
economic, political, and social trends. Education is discussed from the historical 
standpoint. The progress of agriculture is traced from its beginnings to 1938 as an 
important industry. One chapter is given to the Civil War and its effect on the 
county. The production of minerals, the construction of railroads, the building of 
highways, and the development of towns all have a place in this discussion. 
T378.764/B826h. Co.His., Ep., Pot., Soc. Mov., Acri., C.W., R.R., TRANs. 


BREWER, ALVIN CLYDE — M.A., 1950 [77] 


The Background of the Texas Tidelands Controversy. vi+-114 pp. 
Baylor University, Waco, ‘Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 


Contents: This study was made with the purpose of analyzing the boundary 
background from its inception to the present time. The development of the Texas 
boundaries has been traced from 1542 to 1946, this development being shown in 
individual treaties and in laws that were passed. The economic analysis of the 
controversy, states’ rights, special claims of ‘Texas, and points of law involved are 
discussed. 


T 378.764/B847. Ot, Pou., Bnp., 20TH C., Soc. His. 


* 
BrinT, Nancy C. — M.A., August, 1936 [78] 


A Study of J. E. Nunn. ix+79+47 pp. in appendix. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, ‘Texas 


Illustrations: J. E. Nunn 
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Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Seven chapters deal with the numerous activities of J. E. Nunn under 
the following headings: ancestry; early careers—one-room school teacher, college 
professor, college president, preacher; business life—insurance agent; telephone 
exchange; electric supply dealer in Amarillo, Clovis, Dallas, Oklahoma City, 
Wichita Falls; real estate; newspaper man—owner, yditor, journalist (Amarillo Daily 
News, Daily Panhandle) ; life as a churchman; work as a philanthropist—Wayland 
College, Goodnight College, La Grange College; philosophy. An appendix of forty- 
seven pages gives letters from friends on his eightieth birthday. 

AC805.T 3/1936 No. 8. Bio., W. Tex., Ep., Inpus., NEws., POL., REL., PH., Soc. His. 


Brock, Francis J. — M.A., May, 1950 [79] 
A Study of the Plains Cooperative Oil Mill of Lubbock, Texas. vi+-95 


‘lexas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: eleven tables give location of oil mills, cotton gins, voting control, volume, 
total sales, business analysis, total assets, net profits, comparative operating results. 
Contents: ‘The four chapters treat of early history and development of the Plains 
Cooperative Mills, organization and operation, equipment, and volume of business, 
AC805.T3/1950 No.7. Soc. Inpus., 20TH C., Loc. 


Brooks, Una M. — M.A., August, 1942 [80] 
The Influence of the Pioneer Women ‘loward a Settled Social Life on 

the Llano Estacado. vi+-159 pp. 

West ‘Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) topography of the Panhandle Llano Estacado; (2) counties of the 
Panhandle Llano Estacado. 
Tables: population of thirty-two northwestern counties of ‘Texas, 1880-1890; 
female population of thirty-two northwestern counties of Texas, 1880, 1890, 1910; 
percentage of increase in population for thirty-two northwestern counties of ‘Texas, 
1880-1910. 
Contents: Nine chapters discuss the geographical aspects of the Llano Estacado, 
weather, vegetation, animals, birds; inducements to settlers; journey to the Llano 
Estacado; homes; women’s economic life; education; social life; cultural life; 
spiritual life; shows how the pioneer women molded the social life of the region. 
An appendix shows photostatic copies of three letters concerning the qualifications 
of Mrs. Martha H. Ingerton to teach. 


1370/W52broo. Soc. His., Ep., Gro. 


Brown, Betty JEAN — M.A., August, 1949 [81] 
A History of the Little Theatre Movement in Plainview, Texas, from 

1924 to 1949. i+-64 pp. 

West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: plays, directors, and officers of the Plainview Little Theatre listed by 
seasons; characters in representative plays produced by the Plainview Little 
Theatre. 


Contents: This thesis discusses the little theatre movement in Texas, how it 
spread to the South Plains, and early attempts to present drama in Plainview; 
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gives records and activities of the Plainview Players and the Plainview Little 
Theatre from its birth in 1924 until its death in 1941; dramatic and community 
activities that might aid in keeping interest alive and help re-establish a little 
theatre in Plainview; early days in Hale County; E. B. Miller, dramatic director. 


1370/Ws52br. Soc. Mov., Loc., Soc. His., 2oTH C. 


Brown, Ciois TRUMAN — M.A., May, 1948 [82] 


The History of Deaf Smith County, Texas. iv-+-106 pp. 

West ‘Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: population, 1910-1940; agricultural statistics 1900-1910, 1910-1920, 1920- 
1930, 1930-1940; shipment of agricultural products from Hereford, 1943; shipment 
of agricultural products from Hereford terminals, 1944; agricultural statistics, 
1945; farms and farming equipment; scholastic attendance, 1920, 1930, 1940. 
Contents: Five chapters discuss the geography of county; the age of range cattle; 
XIT Ranch; introduction of Hereford cattle; break-up of large ranges; origin and 
growth of county; coming of the railroad; South and West Land Company; 
diversification; publicity; irrigation; R. E. Brumley; Hereford Cooperative Potato 
Growers Association; cultural developments; city of Hereford; educational develop- 
ment; Hereford College and Industrial School; Christian College; establishment of 
churches; musical development. Appendix includes a poem, “The Texas Panhandle,” 
by A. J. Lee. 
Published: Chapter IV, “Developments in Agriculture in Deaf Smith County,” 
Panhandle Plains Historical Review, Volume XXI, 1948. 
1370/Ws52br. Co.His., RANCH., R.R., Ep., REL., Soc. His., 20TH C. 


Brown, CLypE CHEstNuT — M.A., August, 1934 [83] 


A Survey History of Collingsworth County, Texas. iii+127 pp. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Ten chapters include topography, climate and soil; Indians of the 

Panhandle Region, removal of the Kiowas, Comanches, and Apaches; buffalo 

slaughter and trader; animal and plant life; ranching; builders, railroad grants, 

lease laws, first election laws; development, communication, fuel, transportation, 

road building, agriculture; social institutions, schools, churches, newspapers; towns, 

and communities, Wellington, Dodsonville, Quail, and other communities. 

378.788B/B8122. Co.His., Inp., RANCH., R.R., Acri., Soc. His., REL., NEws. 


Brown, DEwEy Homer — M.A., August, 1942 [84] 
The History of Education in Columbus, Colorado County, Texas. 103 


PP- 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables. none é 
Contents: Five chapters deal with the history of Columbus, Texas; Moses Austin 
Colony; historical background of education in Columbus; Stephen F. Austin; S. 
Castleman; Columbus during the Texas Revolution; Santa Anna; the first district 
court in Texas held at Columbus in April, 1837; social and economic institutions 
affecting the development of education; Colorado River; early efforts of education 
and the beginning of schools in Columbus; description of a pioneer schoolhouse; 
the system of private schools; the first public free schools; Riley’s Columbus 
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Female Institution; schools built by the Masons and Odd Fellows; German- 
English Academy, opened in 1869; St. Mary’s Institute; tutor type of education; 
content of early teaching; methods of early teaching; problems facing early educa- 
tion; the Texas Revolution and the Civil War and their relations and effects on 
education in Colorado County; the development of the Columbus Independent 
School District; W. B. Dewees; Jim Holt; W. E. Bridge; superintendents of the 
Columbus schools; transportation; teachers and salaries; value of school property; 
modern trends. 

370.9764/B812h. Ep., Co. His., Bio., Soc. His., igtHC., 20TH C. 


w 
Brown, Doris BALLARD — M.A., August, 1940 [85] 
Story of Freer, ‘Texas: The Historical Background for the Educational 

System. iili+72 pp. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Freer, A. J. Wiederkehr; J. A. Powers home 
(early); Wendt family car (early); Wiederkehr home (early); Guffey home; 
example of ‘Texas promotional material sent in 1927; San Diego Highway, 1934 
(Freer) ; looking north on Tipton Avenue, 1934; looking south on Tipton Avenue, 
1934; community church; new Baptist church; new Methodist church; airplane 
view of Freer school system; airplane view of Freer; picture of electric generator 
used by utility plant in 1934; present utility plant; 1933 utility plant; pictures of 
Freer after a big rain (before streets were paved) ; construction machinery used in 
paving Freer streets; airplane view of Freer. 

Maps: (1) map showing Duval County in relation to surrounding counties (no 
detail) , “C. W. Hahl and Company's subdivision of the Rosita ranch”; (2) street 
map of Freer; (3) another street map of Freer. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapters I, II, and III give the historical background of Duval County, 
C. W. Hahl’s development of the Rosita Valley Ranch, and the development of 
the oil fields in the Rosita Valley and vicinity; Chapter 1V describes the develop- 
ment and establishment of the town of Freer, the post office, the churches, the 
schools, other organizations, the American Legion, the Masonic Lodge, utilities, 
hospital, highways, and the Freer Enterprise. Includes biographical material about 
the following: Burr H. Duval; C. W. Hahl; C. W. Momeny; J. W. Riley; D. J. 
Freer; Wendt family; A. J. Wiederkehr; S. E. Harvill; Virgil Guffey; J. A. Powers; 
D. L. Tipton; A. H. Compton; Judge George B. Parr; Addison Riley. 

Co. His., Loc., RANcH., OlL., REL., Ep., Soc. His., Bio. 


w 
Brown, ELLwoop W. — M.A., August, 1949 [86] 


The Negro Before the Supreme Court. 94 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters discuss the following topics: status of the Negro in the 
formative period of the American government, the legal status of Negroes under 
early state governments; fugitive slaves and the courts; civil rights and due 
process civil rights cases, the Negro and the franchise, cases involving due process 
and equal protection in criminal cases; patterns of segregation—discrimination 
in education, in travel, in housing. 
$1949/B8in. N., Lec., Soc. His., igtH C., 20TH C. 


Brown, HAROLD OwEN — M.A., August, 1937 [87] 


The Building of the Texas-Mexican Railroad. v+81 pp. 
Texas College of Art: and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Illustrations: first type locomotive used by TexMex Road; TexMex Railroad 
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traffic department building; TexMex Railroad general office in Laredo, Texas; 
TexMex Railroad caboose, 

Maps: (1) mail route (water) from Rockport to Corpus Christi; (2) ship channel 
filled with sand (between Harbor and Mustang Island) as a result of a subterranean 
shift; (3) route of the TexMex Railroad (from Corpus Christi to Laredo); (4) 
approximate overland routes to Corpus Christi, 1871, 


Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I treats overland transportation to Corpus Christi; Chapter IT 
describes the Corpus Christi and Rio Grande Railroad Company; Chapter III de- 
scribes the Corpus Christi and Rio Grande Railway Company; Chapter IV describes 
the Corpus Christi, San Diego, and Rio Grande Narrow Gauge Railroad Company; 
Chapter V deals with the Texas Mexican Railway Company. Biographical material is 
given concerning the following: H. L. Kinney; Perry Doddridge; Uriah Lott; Captain 
King; Chaptain Kenedy; Porfirio Diaz; Colonel W. W. Hungerford. Appendix 
contains the following: an act to incorporate the Corpus Christi and Rio Grande 
Railroad Company; abstract of proceedings of directors’ meeting held April 27, 
1874; the act to incorporate the Corpus Christi and Rio Grande Railway Company, 
and to aid in the construction of the same. 


R.R., Fron., Loc., Co. His. 


Brown, JOHN B., JR. — M.A., 1938 [88] 
Social Trends in Limestone County, Texas. vi+-174 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: (1) school district map of Limestone County; (2) minor civil divisions 
of Limestone County by precincts. 
Tables: population of Limestone County; negro and white population of Lime- 
stone County; per cent of foreign-born and foreign population; foreign-born 
whites in Limestone County; population growth of the five largest towns; size of 
families and number of persons to a dwelling; changes in size of farms; farm 
ownership and tenantry; number of acres and the amounts produced of the 
leading farm products; showing movement for new schoolhouses; size of school 
according to number of teachers; number of common school scholastics and the 
number of independent scholastics with their distribution as to districts, 1923- 
1938; number of scholastics for the common and independent districts; trends in 
illiteracy; religious bodies and distribution of the membership; showing relation 
between total population and increase in white and negro population in Lime- 
stone County; showing number of scholastics in common schools in county; 
showing number of scholastics in independent school districts in county, 1923-1937. 
Contents: Chapter I is devoted to an introduction while Chapter II contains the 
history of Limestone County with information about origins, Indians, first white 
settlers, return of settlers, organization of county, Civil War and reconstruction, 
courthouses, railways and towns, highways, industries, and improvements. Chapter 
III deals with the population trends in Limestone County including white, negro, 
and foreign population, size of families, rural and urban distribution, and the 
social significance. Chapter IV describes the agricultural trends in Limestone 
County with particular care being given to the farm description, farm owners, 
tenancy, and farm products. Chapter V is concerned with educational trends. 
Chapter VI deals with the religious trends telling of the early history and de- 
scribes the Presbyterians, Methodists, and Baptists in the county. Chapter VII 
gives the social change in the county. Chapter VIII is the author’s summary and 
conclusion regarding the study. 
T 378.764/B878s. Co. His., Soc. Mov., C.W., Rec., N., Rac., Acr., Ep., REL., 19TH 
C., 2oTH C. 


Brown, KATHERINE MABEL — M.A., 1949 [89] 


A Social History of Texas Baptists Since 1865. v-+-104 pp. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
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Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The six chapters are devoted to the attitude of Texas Baptists toward 
the prohibition movement, gambling, Sabbath observance, inter-racial relations, 
worldly amusements, and the problems of home and industry. The study covers 
the period from 1820 to 1949. 

T378.764/B878. Rev., Soc. His., 19TH C., 20TH C., St., Rac. 


Brown, Patrick — M.A., August, 1949 [go] 
A Study of the Laws Passed During the Administration of O. M. 


Roberts, Governor of Texas, 1879-1883. 149 pp. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tabies: general laws passed during the regular session of the Sixteenth Legislature, 
January 14-April 24, 1879; tabulation of laws; description of bills, etc.; special laws 
passed, January 14-April 24, 1879. 
Contents: The thesis is divided into two parts, Part I dealing with the following: 
background; Texas, 1855-1879; O. M. Roberts, the man. In Part II Chapters III 
through VII cover the following: laws concerning education; the courts, public 
lands, and state penitentiary; public debt and taxation; laws concerning railroads 
and the State House; other measures. Chapter VIII gives the author’s conclusions. 


$1949/B811. Lec., Ep., Lanp, R.R., 19TH C. 


Bruce, ELizABETH J. — M.A., August, 1948 [91] 


The Capitals and Capitols of Texas, 1835-1948. iv+-89 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters develop the subject under these headings: Spanish and 
Mexican regimes; revolutionary capitals; temporary capitals of the Republic; selec- 
tion . the permanent capital; old capitol and its destruction by fire; the present 
capitol. 
AC805.T3/1948 No.4. Rep., Loc., Por., 19THC., Tex. REv. 

Bryan, LoutsE EsTELLE — M.A., 1924 [92] 


Considérant and His Texas Utopia. 56 pp. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Four chapters include European background—political and social con- 
ditions of the period and their connection with La Réunion; Considérant’s trip to 
United States—his connection with Fourierism, his arrival in the United States, 
his trip of exploration and subjugation to the charms of Texas; the dream— 
purpose of the proposed project, initial organ and its functions, next step in 
development, impossibility of failure; the reality—organization of the colonization 
company, reception of the proposed scheme by Texans, arrival of the first colonists, 
causes of failure, last days of the colony. 
Cox., CEN. TEx., Soc. His. 
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BrYANT, CHARLES H. — M.A., 1931 [93] 
History of Johnson County, 1854-1879. ili+87 pp. 

Baylor University, Waco, ‘lexas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I gives the historical background of Johnson County. Chapter 
II tells of the topography, soils and crops. Chapter III is concerned with the organ- 
ization of the county, the location of a county seat at Wardville and finally at 
Buchanan, and the Civil War. Chapter IV gives biographical sketches of Colonel 
M. T. Johnson, General Patrick R. Cleburne, Samuel Myers, Colonel Brazillai J. 
Chambers, Major Elbert Monroe Heath, and Major Greenbury H. Maxey. Chapter 
V discusses Ben Bickerstaff, the notorious outlaw, and Nancy Murray, Johnson 
County’s “Helen of Troy.” Chapter VI describes the early schools and churches. 
Chapter VII contains information concerning the old Chisholm cattle trail and 
the early railroads and Chapter VIII recalls some early frontier reminiscences. 
1T378.764/Bo15. Co.Hits., C.W., Bio., Our., Ep., REL., R.R., RANCH., 19TH C. 


BuckNER, KyLe Martin — M.A., August, 1943 [94] 


History of Brownfield, Texas. vi+-138+-11 unnumbered pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: first courthouse in Brownfield; courthouse, 1926; street scene, 1911; 
early post office; railroad comes to Brownfield, 1917; home of W. G. Hardin; 
post office; Treadaway-Daniel Hospital; State and National banks; Brownfield 
(n.d.); hobbies of J. S. Powell; senior and junior high schools; J. G. Randal 
school; First Baptist Church; First Methodist Church; courthouse; city hall; Mu- 
nicipal Band, 1925; oil mill; Texas Compress Warehouse Company; Brownfield 
homes; C. D. Shamburger Lumber Company; West Texas Cotton Oil Mill (side 
view) . 
Maps: map of Terry County. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Eight chapters including introduction deal with these topics: location; 
geography; soil; rainfall; land grants; surveying; school land; railway land; first 
election; organization; founding of Brownfield; contest for county seat; fight over 
the railway; phantom statue; incorporation of Brownfield; mayor council form of 
government; power and light; fire department; telephone system; amusements; 
education; growth of churches; social groups; and the growth of Brownfield. Four 
appendices list Brownfield postmasters, administrators of public schools, give 
information about church fund raising and about Brownfield’s mayor. 
AC804.T 3/1943 No. 3. Co. His., Soc. His., Inpus., goTH C., Ep., REL., R.R., AMus. 


BuCKNER, SiLas — M.A., June, 1943 [95] 


History of Terry County. iv+-120 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: Brownfield, Texas, 1906; courthouse at Brownfield; cattle on the 
Brownfield ranch; ranching in ‘Terry County; Terry County farm; cotton on Terry 
County farm, 1937; feeding cattle in Brownfield; Barbicora Development Company; 
Saturday in Brownfield; Brownfield High School; Treadaway-Daniel Hospital; 
First Baptist Church; West Texas Cotton Oil Mill; Texas Compress Warehouse 
Company. 
Maps: map of Terry County. 
Tables: dairy produce. 
Contents: This is the story of an agricultural county: location; geography; 
topography; creation and organization; ranching era; agriculture; development 
of Brownfield; cultural organizations—schools, churches, clubs; commercial develop- 
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ment of the county. Appendices give a list of the sheriffs of Terry, story of the 
first Christmas, old-timers, Theodore Roosevelt letter, and the first sheriff's story. 


AC805.T 3/1943 No.4. Co. Hts., Soc. His., Bio., Acri., RANCH., W.TEX., 20TH C. 


BuEL, Lora E. — M.A., 1926 ™ [96] 

The Neutral-Ground Area on the Louisiana-Texas Frontier. 74 pp. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Table of contents as follows: historical sketch from La Salle to de 

Mézieres; the Red-Sabine frontier—physical character and population during the 

eighteenth century; conditions as affected by the transfer of Louisiana, 1803-1806; 

conditions leading to the neutral ground agreement, 1806; subsequent developments 

in the neutral ground area. 

Fron., ANGLO-AMER., BnD., E. TEx., 18TH C., 19TH C., OurT. 


Burcess, Marvin E. — M.A., August, 1948 [97] 


Royston Campbell Crane, West Texas Pioneer Lawyer. vii-+-108 pp. 
Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Ten chapters discuss the Crane ancestral lineage; early days at Inde- 

pendence; undergraduate and law school student; law, land, and linotype; marriage 

and home; interest in Sweetwater development; political activities; interest in 

schools; West Texas lawyer-historian; latter years. 


Bio., 19TH C. 


Butz, J. MARSHALL — M.A., 1951 [98] 
A Brief History of the Church of Christ in San Antonio, Texas, 
1876-1951. 118 pp. 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: Denver Heights; Highland Boulevard; Grove Avenue; Harlandale; 
South Flores; Government Hill; Palm Heights; South San Antonio; Jefferson; 
Alamo Heights (in Lions Club Building) ; West Avenue; Laurel Street; Saunders 
Avenue; Highland Hills. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: This thesis covers the following topics: compendium of church history; 
James O. Kelley; Abner Jones; Elias Smith; Landon Duncan; Walter Scott; Barton 
W. Stone; John Smith of Kentucky; Thomas Campbell; Alexander Campbell; 
Denver Heights Church, its predecessors and successors—Christian Church, Pierce 
Avenue, Denver Heights, Highland Boulevard; other large congregations—Grove 
Avenue, Beacon Hili, Harlandale; smaller congregations—South Flores, Govern- 
ment Hill, South San Antonio, Palm Heights, Jefferson, Alamo Heights, West 
Avenue; missionary activities—radio preaching, Laurel Street, Saunders Avenue, 
Highland Hills; foreign efforts—the last will and testament of the Springfield 
Presbytery; debates of Alexander Campbell. 
976.4/Bg989. Rex., Ep., Soc. His., 1gTH C., 20TH C. 


Cac.e, Louise Moore — M.A., 1951 [99] 
The Life of Francis Gevrier Guittard. vi+-125 pp. 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Illustrations: portrait of Francis Gevrier Guittard, 1931. 
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Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I gives the ancestry, background, and early life in Ohio, while 
Chapter II describes the young lad as he came to Texas in search of a new life. 
Chapter III tells of his life on the E. C. Canon plantation and of some of his 
early work. Chapter IV describes the young man when he was a beginning teacher 
in the Piney Woods School. Chapter V continues to describe the young teacher and 
tells how he saved and dreamed of the day when he could enter college, finally 
in 1890 he matriculated at Baylor University. His student days are described and in 
1892 he entered the University of Chicago. Chapter VI records his half century 
of service and records many of his personal experiences along with a writing of 
his death. Chapter VII gives an evaluation of the character of the man. 


7T378.764/C13. Bio., Soc. His., igtH C., C., Ep., St., Loc. 


Carn, ALIcE VirciniA — M.A., August, 1935 [100] 


A History of Brewster County. v-+238 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters discuss the geographical history; flora and fauna; climate; 
the Spanish-Mexican period, 1535-1836; Cabeza de Vaca; Espejo; Jumanos Indians; 
Apache Indians, Alsate, chief of the Mescalero Apaches; Juan Dominguez Mendoza 
Expedition; land grant to José Ygnacio Ronquillo; Comanche Indians; natural 
resources and economic development of Brewster County; Chihuahua Trail; Law- 
rence Haley and George Crosson, earliest settlers of the Alpine region; Captain 
A. E. Shepherd; J. C. Bird, early ranchman; J. D. Jackson, early ranchman; W. B. 
Hancock, early ranchman; Jim P. Wilson, pioneer cattleman; Kokernot Ranch; 
Galveston, Harrisburg, and San Antonio Railroad; Kansas City, Mexico, and Orient 
Railroad; cattle breeds; mines and mining; Alpine, Texas; Murphyville, Texas; 
Marathon, Texas; Terlingua, Texas; Lajitas, Texas; Glen Springs, Texas; Boquillas, 
Texas; Study Butte, ‘Texas; Hot Springs, Texas; production of rubber and the 
guayule plant; production of candelilla wax; Arthur E. Stillwell; social and 
cultural development of Brewster County; religion; clubs; Sul Ross State College; 
political history of Brewster County. The appendices include lists of all men 
who held county offices as well as a list of early settlers with the dates of their 
arrival in the territory. Included are biographical sketches of Judge W. Van 
Sickle, J. D. Jackson, Benjamin F. Berkley, E. E. Townsend, A. M. Turney, and 
Horace W. Morelock. 
976.4/C1i23h. Co. His., INp., Bio., Soc. His, W. TEX., 19TH C., 20TH C. 


Cae, ADA WarRREN — M.A., May, 1944 [101] 


Texas Frontier Problems, 1836-1860. 101 pp. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, ‘Iexas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Included in this thesis are discussions of such topics as: early problems 
of the Republic—Houston announces Indian and Mexican frontier policy, legisla- 
tion for frontier protection, attempts to carry out policies; Lamar inaugurates 
new policies—Lamar reverses Houston’s policies, Franco-Texienne Bill, Santa Fe 
Bill, Houston takes over again, Snively expedition; the war of the Regulators 
and Moderators—neutral ground rendezvous for criminals, feuds organized, serious 
conditions in Shelby County, Houston issues proclamation, Houston orders militia 
to East Texas, feuds subdued; Houston’s frontier policies, second term (1841-1844) 
—finances upset, economy reflected in government and frontier policy, trading 
houses, Mexico invades Texas, Texas retaliates, Mier expedition; federal Texas 
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frontier policy—United States Army on frontiers, Texans help United States, Com- 
promise of 1850, Houston’s criticism of federal policy; Houston’s policies as governor 
—reverses original Indian and Mexican frontier policies, organizes mighty defense 
force, Mexican empire lore, changes wrought by Civil War. 

976.4/C148. FRon., Inp., MIL., EXxpeD., 19THC., REp., Pov., Fo, 


CAMPBELL, ExsrE — M.A., August, 1950 [102] 


Spanish Records of the Civil Government of Ysleta, 1835. xvi+-83 pp. 
Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: ‘The purpose of this thesis is to prepare a transcription, in accordance 

with the standard procedure, of an untitled manuscript covering records of the 

Mexican government of Ysleta (Texas) , 1835, and a translation thereof. The stand- 

ard procedure follows that outlined in Handbook for Translators of Spanish 

Historical Documents by J. Villasana Haggard and Malcolm Dallas McClean.” In 

addition to the transcription and translation, there is a long introduction describ- 

ing the contents of the manuscript. Separate appendices present available identifica- 

tion of all persons, places, wagon routes, etc., mentioned in the manuscript. Much 

of the material is of a military and governmental nature, although there are 

some mentions of customs, clothing, etc. 

59. Loc. MIL., 19THC. 


CarDwELL, J. N. — M.A., June, 1947 [103] 
The History of the Development of the Santa Gertrudis Breed of 


Cattle. v-+37 pp. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Illustrations: first cattle of Mexican type; Brahman bull; Shorthorn (Durham) 
cows; Monkey; Santa Gertrudis; Santa Gertrudis calves. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Chapter I gives a brief history of the King Ranch; Chapter II discusses 
the first type of cattle raised on the King Ranch; Chapter III describes the factors 
that indicated the need for a new breed of cattle; Chapter IV shows comparisons 
of the Shorthorn and Hereford breeds; Chapter V is devoted to the characteristics 
of the Brahman or Zebu cattle; Chapter VI describes the early breeding experiments 
on the King Ranch; Chapter VII givés a comparison of the Brahman-Shorthorn 
cross with purebred cattle; Chapter VIII deals with the establishment of the Santa 
Gertrudis breed of cattle; Chapter IX describes the distinctive characteristics of 
the new breed; Chapter X deals with the advantages of the Santa Gertrudis breed 
of cattle; Chapter XI gives the distribution of the Santa Gertrudis cattle; Chapter 
XII describes the Santa Gertrudis breeding plans now in use; Chapter XIII contains 
summary, etc. 

Rancu., Soc. His., REG. His. 


CarLTON, — M.S., August, 1939 [104] 


Indians of Southeast Texas. vi+91 pp. 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: map showing the location of the various tribes of Indians inhabiting 
Southeast Texas in the past and at the present time. 
Tables: none 
Contents: A historical treatment of the tribes of Indians that have inhabited 
Southeast Texas in the past and who still inhabit the region is given in this thesis. 
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The — location, characteristics, customs, and ways of making a living are 
recounted for each tribe. The information came from newspapers, magazines, 
historical documents, and personal interviews with members of the present tribes. 


379N81/No. 190. Inp., Rec. His., NEwS., 19TH C. 


CARMICHAEL, Lois MILLER — M.A., August, 1944 [105] 


The History of Uvalde County. vii+8g9 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: deed for original lots in Uvalde; first store in Sabinal and Utopia; 
longhorns and Herefords; early brands of Uvalde County; various industries of the 
county; scenes in Uvalde. 

Maps: map of early forts. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Eight chapters develop the story along these lines: location, topography 
of Upper Nueces; explorations and early attempts at colonization in Upper Nueces; 
protection offered early settlers; organization; early days of Uvalde County; social 
and civic life; industries; pioneers. Biographical entries are included about Gideon 
Thompson, “Uncle Billy” Robinson, Henry Shane, “Aunt Edie” Fenley, and Mrs. 
Binnion. 

Tx1944s/C212h. Co. His., Soc. His., Cot., Inp., Inpus., 1gTHC., 20TH C., W. TEx., 
FRON. 


CARPENTER, BONNIE — M.A., 1939 [106] 
Old Mountain City, the Story of an Early Settlement in Hays County. 
ii+129 pp. 


St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Discussed are such topics as pioneer settlers of Mountain City, Missis- 
sippi River, coast of Texas, Phillip Allen, John Coffee Hays, Texas Rangers, Hays 
County, Bastrop County, Caldwell County, Colonel John Wheller Burton, Adolphus 
G. Weir, James Stephenson, Ira Breedlove, Thomas Harrison, Hickerson Burnham, 
H. H. Carpenter, Dr. Robert Carter Manlove, Dr. Thomas Blackstone, Major 
Ezekial Nance, Colonel W. W. Haupt, pioneer schools, churches, social life, Live Oak 
Academy, Johnson Institute, Science Hall, Elm Grove, Mountain City School, Union 
Sunday School, Rev. J. H. Zincley, Rev. Langdon, Rev. Alpha Young, Rev. Henry 
Rennick, Rev. J. J. A. Roach, Rev. Carrington, Bishop Gregg, Cumberland Pres- 
byterian, Live Oak Institute, Mountain City Baptist Church, Rev. W. T. Thorn- 
berry, James Gillette, W. B. Joyce, M. S. Hotchkiss, C. M. Carpenter, J. A. Biggs, 
W. H. Biggs, Jack Adkinson, Dr. Poindexter, camp meetings, grove meetings, 
picnics, play parties, dances, visiting, community activities, tournaments, prepara- 
tion for war, rosters and letters from enlisted men, war, results, arrival of stage- 
coach, changing of old order, reconstruction, railroad construction, remains of 
Mountain City. 
976.4/C295. Co.His., Loc., Tex. RANG., Ep., Soc. His., 19TH C. 


CARPENTER, CHARLOTTE — M.A., August, 1942 [107] 


Conditions That Led to the Establishment of Fort Sam Houston. 
111 pp. 
Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: Spanish Presidio or Military Post at San Antonio de Bejar; plan of 
the fortification of the Alamo. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: Four chapters discuss Spanish and Mexican influence in Texas; Don 
Domingo Teran de los Rios; Captain Pedro de Aguirre; Father Olivares; Anthony 
Crozat; Captain Domingo Ramon; Martin de Alarcén, governor of Coahuila and 
Texas; history of San Antonio; French and Spanish clashes in Texas; Marquis de 
San Miguel de Aguayo; Presidio of San Antonio de Bejar; Philip Nolan; the 
Mexican Revolution; Ignacio Elizondo, Spanish general; ‘Texas Revolution; Juan 
N. Seguin; the Alamo; organization of the Rangers; the Indian policies of Lamar and 
Houston; Council House Fight; Captain John Hays of the Rangers; General Adrian 
Woll; Mier Expedition; General Zachary Taylor; the creation of a military post at 
San Antonio; San Antonio as a supply center for the chain of frontier forts; trouble 
with Indians; Second Cavalry; Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee in command of 
the fort in San Antonio in 1857; Texas in the Civil War; Major General Twiggs; 
reconstruction; the building of Fort Sam Houston; Colonel Thomas G. Williams; 
the plan and the buildings of Fort Sam Houston. The appendix discusses the 
Spanish Presidio of San Antonio and an inspection report of the Department of 
Texas by Lieutenant Colonel William G. Freeman in 1853. 


976.4/C225c. Sp., MEx., Bio., Mi., C. W., 19TH C. 


CARROLL, Horace BarLey — M.A., 1928 [108] 


Social Life in West Texas From 1875-1890. vii+236 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: shows eastern boundary line of West Texas in 1875. 
Tables: none 
Contents: The discussion of religion, the wide democracy of religious groups, 
church organizations, camp meetings, and religious influence is given prominence. 
Personal interviews made with Mr. Jim Milligan, Mason, Texas; W. L. Manning, 
Albany, Texas; and Peter Jordan, Mason, Texas. Church growth—the Right Reverend 
J. S. Johnson, the Reverend W. V. Jones, Bishop Johnson, T. A, Robertson, the 
Reverend Grover, Dr. Ditsler, John McElvany, Levita, Texas. Social and aesthetic 
ideals, humor, and a rather technical geographical survey showing influences on 
social life. 
REL., Soc. His., 19TH C., W. TEx., GEO., AMuS. 


CarTER, JAMES T. — M.A., June, 1933 [109] 
The Land Problem of the Matador Ranch. vi+109 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Location of ranch; organization of the Matador Land and Cattle 
Company, Limited; purchasing of lands; leasing lands; land offers; exchange of 
lands; settlers and controversies. Appendices (pp. 80-109) give information about 
lands purchased; lands exchanged; lands leased; lease contracts; original grant. 


AC805.T 3/1933 No.5. Co.His., RANcH., INbus., W. TEx. 


CATHEY, VELMA LEE — M.A., August, 1949 [110] 


History of Public Welfare Legislation in Texas 
North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: surplus commodities division; growth of the relief roll, February-April, 
1949; comparison of Texas payments with average of the nation. 


Contents: The data for this study were obtained largely from primary sources, 
including laws and statutes of Texas legislatures and reports from boards and 
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institutions of public welfare. The study divides the history of public welfare into 
three periods: public welfare prior to 1919; public welfare from 1919 to 1939; 
public welfare from 1939 to the present. The first phase of the study presents a 
slow evolution of social legislation in which the emphasis is placed upon institu- 
tional care for large groups needing special attention. The second phase indicates 
an attempt to organize public welfare under one board and to shift the emphasis 
from institutional care to relief for the needy. The third phase shows a tendency 
to decentralize public welfare services. State hospitals and special schools are 
placed under one board, while schools for wayward children fall under another 
board, leaving the remaining eleemosynary institutions under the Board of Control. 
Public assistance and child welfare are assigned to the Board of Public Welfare. 
The study contains recommendations for future public welfare needs in ‘Texas. 
379N81/No. 1379. Soc. His., igTH C., St. 


CHADWICK, WILLIAM SANDy — M.A., August, 1941 [111] 


A Brief History of Panola County, ‘Texas. 72 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, ‘Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters deal with the location of Panola County; early history; 
Caddoches or Caddo Indians; the Spanish and French in East Texas; early missions 
in East Texas; Panola County, part of a disputed area between the United States 
and Spain; the formation of Panola County; pioneer homes of the area; the 
political divisions of Texas in 1836; Pulaski, Texas; Carthage, Texas; lawlessness 
in the region; Regulators and Moderators who were criminal bands operating in 
the area between 1841 and 1844; the need for a “seat of justice” to counteract the 
lawlessness in the area; John Allison, first county judge of Panola County; 
difficulties in the location of the county seat; Jonathan Anderson, pioneer of the 
region; the first public buildings; cultural development of the county; schools; 
religion; social developments; early amusements; economic resources of the county; 
climate; soils; farms; crops; forests; flora and fauna. 
976.4/C346b. Co. His., Inp., Rep., AMus., Soc. His., REL., PoL., igTH C. 


CHAMBERLAIN, JAMES CLARK — M.A., August, 1933 [112] 
The Two-thirds Rule in Texas State Democratic Conventions. 
v1+73 Pp- 


Texas ‘lechnological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: results of the balloting in the Convention of 1878. 
Contents: Six chapters contain the usual treatment of convention year politics; 
pre-Civil War conventions, 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1860; conventions of the re- 
construction period, 1868, 1869, 1871, 1873, 1876; lengthy treatment of the Conven- 
tion of 1878 (Throckmorton-Hubbard) controversy; “era of good feeling” conven- 
tions, 1880, 1882, 1884, 1886, 1888, 1890; Hogg-Clark Controversy, 1892; Convention 
of 1894 and the abolition of the two-thirds rule. 
AC805.1T 3/1933 No. 6. Por., St., REc. 


CHAMBERS, BiLt — M.A., August, 1940 [113] 
The History of the Texas Negro and His Development Since 1goo. 
vi+96 pp. 


North ‘Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
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Contents: This study is a historical treatment of the development of the Texas 
Negro, politically, economically, and socially. A general survey of the history of the 
American Negro is given in Chapter I; the political growth of the Texas Negro is 
taken up in Chapter II; population shifts and racial conflicts involving ‘Texas 
Negroes are studied in Chapter III; while Chapters IV and V deal with the Negro 
at work and in school. Newspapers, periodicals, books, and government publications 
furnished the material used in making this study. Emphasis was placed on the 
part played by white co-operation, and the need for better understanding. 


379N81/No. 308. N., 19TH C,, 20THC., News., Ep., Rac., Soc. His. 


CHAMBLESS, BEAUFORD — M.A., 1949 [114] 


An Ad-Interim Government of the Republic of Texas. 137 pp. 

The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: the Republic of Texas. 
Tables: none 
Contents: The preface, prologue and three chapters treat of the following topics: 
origins of the Texas Republic; the birth of a nation; the ad-interim government 
before the Battle of San Jacinto; origins of the panic; the ad-inierim government 
after the Battle of San Jacinto. 
Pot., Rep., REv., 19TH C. 


4 
CHAPPELL, Byron Burorp — M.A., May, 1941 [115] 


Jefferson Davis and His Interests in Texas. iv+-83-+-vi pp. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The topics treated are these: annexation of Texas and the Mexican 
pea gig as Secretary of War; Davis as President of the Confederacy; Davis’s 
ater lite. 
AC805.T3/1941 No. 6. Bio., ANNEX., MEX. W., C. W., 19THC., MIL., Sr. 


CHMIELEWSKI, SISTER MARY urine, FE.iciAN, O. S. F. — 
M.S., August, 1950 [116] 

A Compilation of Biographical Data on Selected Leaders in Home 
Economics Education. v+113 pp. 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: distribution of leaders in this study according to states. 


Contents: Chapter IV of this thesis has as its title “Biographical Compilation of 
Selected Leaders.” This section includes information of the “who’s who” type 
about the following Texas home economists: Johnnie Christian, Texas State College 
for Women; Verna Adams Garrard, Southern Methodist University; Naomi Lillian 
Hunter, Tillotson College; Nina Marie Wold Lamb, Technological Institute; Lucy 
Rathbone, University of Texas; Florence Isabelle Scoular, North ‘Texas State 
Teachers College; Margaret Watson Weeks, Texas Technological College. 


378/7St7-OC45. Bio., Loc., St. 


CLINE, OMER W. — M.A., August, 1948 [117] 


History of Mitchell County to igoo. vii+149 pp. 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
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Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Traces the history of Mitchell County from early days of the white 
man through 1goo. Chapter I gives the geography—general appearance, mountain 
peaks, drainage system, size and location, climate, soil, and agriculture. Chapter II 
discusses Indian depredations and punitive expeditions—Coronado expedition, 
Colonel Moore and Comanches, the Marcy expedition, Indian problems in 1878, 
the Shafter Campaign. Chapter III deals with the buffalo hunter and the cattlemen. 
Chapter IV tells of the coming of the railroads—construction west from Fort 
Worth, arrival of first train, the first newspaper, the advent of Dr. Tolar, first 
business enterprises. Chapter V concerns itself with recreation, education, and 
religion—opera house, Phenix Park, beginning of public schools, history of the first 
churches. Chapter VII describes economic development—salt refining industry, wool 
scouring plant. Chapter VIII discusses problems, disaster, and decline—railroads, 
cattle, lawsuits. Appendix includes an old-timer’s story of West Texas, the killing 
of W. P. Patterson, the Rangers at Hackberry Springs, favorite buffalo hunting 
grounds, and the Elwood Ranch. Information included on T. J. Ratliff, early 
physician of Mitchell County. 

T378.764/Ea7. No. 284. Gro., Soc. His., Inpus., Co. His., RANCH., W. TeEx., INp., 
Amus., REL. 


* 
CockrELL, FRANK Scott — M.A., August, 1941 [118] 


History of John Tarleton Agricultural College. v-+-65 pp. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas 
Illustrations: John Tarleton 
Maps: none 
Tables: part of Tarleton’s will (appendix) . 
Contents: The four chapters in the thesis are entitled (1) Introduction, (2) 
Life of John Tarleton, (3) History of the College, (4) College Today. In these 
four chapters the following topics are treated: early life of Tarleton; life in 
Knoxville, Tennessee; life in Waco, Texas; characteristics of Tarleton; his will; 
death; beginnings of Tarleton College; beneficiaries; new buildings; later history 
as a private school; courses offered; professional standards; changes in administra- 
tion; faculty changes; location of the college; objectives; personnel; clubs; loan 
funds; endowments; student publications; discipline; hazing; uniforms; the plant. 
Tx1941S/C647h. Ep., Bio., REL., igTHC., 20TH C., W. TEXx., AcRI. 


CoLsBurn, SAMUEL ERVEN — M.A., August, 1948 [119] 


History of Carthage, Texas, to 1948. vii+-go pp. 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacogdoches, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: Panola County 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters deal with the following topics: introduction covering early 
history—Indians, French, Spanish, and Anglo-American explorations; formation of 
Panola County—explanation of “Neutral Ground”—location of the county seat; 
life of the people of Carthage and immediate area—early travel and roads, economic 
and social life, education; modern Carthage—contains background materiai and 
list of prominent names, education, amusements; recent developments in modern 
Carthage—industries, service clubs; conclusions. Biographical material on Jonathan 
Anderson. 
Loc., Co. His., TRANS., Ep., AMUS., 19TH C., 20TH C. 


* 
Coe, Frep C. — Ph.D., May, 1942 [120] 


The Texas Career of Thomas Affleck. v-+488 pp. 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Illustrations: none 
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Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: First five chapters discuss Affleck’s early career in America as farmer, 
nurseryman, and agricultural editor, and his arrangements for immigrating to 
Texas; publicity in Texas for the Affleck enterprises—his contributions on agricul- 
tural subjects to the Houston Telegraph; Texan—Affleck’s enterprises, his nursery, 
grist and saw mills, and plantation; Civil War—the fears of slaveholders, Affleck’s 
opinions and attitudes towards the abolitionists, his leadership in the movement 
for economic self-sufficiency in Texas; war’s aftermath—the problem of the freed 
slaves, Affleck’s views, his break with the Telegraph and new connection with the 
Galveston News; early immigration plans; first European trip; labor problems 
in Texas in early 1866 and Affleck’s promotional activities; the Texas Land, Labor, 
and Immigration Company; lobbyist—for the immigration commission bill; second 
European trip; final promotions—Texas Rural Almanac, cresylic acid; the close 
of a career—financial failure, removal to Galveston, death. 


378.76/L930d 1942. Acri., C.W., N, Rec., Bio., Soc. His. 


* 
Cote, Lena C. — M.A., 1936 [121] 


A Historical Summary of Baptist Work in El Paso. vi+-102 pp. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, ‘Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Fourteen chapters give highlights of Baptist history to about 1935. 

Chapters II, III, and IV give a good history of the First Baptist Church beginning 

in 1882. Then follow short historical notes on the Houston Square, Calvary, Central, 

East El Paso, Five Points, Highland Park, Immanuel, Grandview, East Side, 

Mexican, and Negro Baptist Churches. The last three chapters deal with the 

Baptist Publishing House and the Baptist Sanatorium. An appendix gives biograph- 

ical sketches of certain El Paso ministers and laymen: John B. Cole, J. Fred Cole, 

J. E. Davis, W. H. Joyner, L. R. Millican, Thomas V. Neal, Jefferson Davis Ray, 

Robert Bruce Smith, Joseph F. Williams, Ira L. Yerby, W. J. Buie, Mrs. E. D. 

Oliver, G. P. Putnam, P. M. Rigdon, Mrs. Lou Springer, Judge A. M. Walthall, 

Mrs. A. M. Walthall, Mrs. Mary Walthall Dunn. 

AC805.T 3/1936 No. 12. REL., Ep., Bio., Soc. His., 1gTHC., 20TH C., W. TEx. 


CoLEMAN, ALvIN L. — M.S., August, 1951 [122] 
A Proposed Program for Improving Farm Family Incomes in District 

Five, Marion County, Texas. i+-35 pp. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: age distribution of population of district five; age-grade distribution of 
pupils enrolled at time of survey; education attainment of adults—years of work 
completed; ownership and length of residence in district; distribution of farms by 
size; number and per cent of families having modern home conveniences; vegetable 
and fruit production of forty families; livestock and poultry distribution among 
forty families; income level of 145 families in district five in 1950. 
Contents: Four chapters discuss introductions; socio-economic conditions existing 
in district five—family, education of adults, farm, homes, poultry and _ livestock, 
food products, work stock and implements, pastures, recreation and hobbies, 
co-operatives, industry; available agricultural resources; resource agencies—home 
demonstration agent, vocational teachers; the proposed program—organizing for 
community improvement, activities and personnel, financing the program and 
evaluating it; conclusion—summary of findings, generalizations, and recommenda- 
tions. Appendices include sample of a state department survey questionnaire to 
include every person in the community, outline for conducting rural family survey. 
Co. His., N., Soc. His., 19TH C., 20TH C. 
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Co.uins, Daisy B. — M.A., August, 1951 [123] 


Hayne Nelms, 1869-1931. 33 pp. 
Sam Houston State ‘Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: ‘Three chapters cover birth, ancestry, and early career; Nelms’ career; 
evaluation of Nelms’ character and service. Hayne Nelms entered Sam Houston 
Normal Institute at the age of fifteen and received a teacher's certificate in 
1886. He received a B.S. degree from National Normal University of Lebanon, 
Ohio, in 1890. He entered the law school of the University of Texas (1890) and 
was on the first staff of the Cactus. He received his law degree in 1894. Most of 
his later life was spent in Groveton, Texas. 


Bio. 


Couns, GLADys IRENE — M.A., 1929 (124] 


A History of Spanish West Texas. i+-77 pp. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The paper begins with an account of all the major Spanish explorations 
into West Texas, Narvaez, Cabeza de Vaca, Fray Marcos, Oniate, and several others. 
The second division of the thesis recounts the founding of El Paso and the 
establishment of the significant San Saba Mission. The third and final part of 
the paper discusses the various early Indian tribes and groups encountered by the 
Spaniards and the history of their relations with them, from 1535 to 1762. The 
bibliography is not annotated. 
378.760KO/C693h. Rec. His., Sp., Miss., INp. 


CONNELLY, ANNIE LAuRIE — M.A., 1942 [125] 

History of Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Grayson County, Texas. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas 

Illustrations: faculty, 1878; graduating class, 1878; Mrs. Kidd-Key; buildings; 

three conservatory buildings, 1905; physical culture; class of 1901; Presidents Kidd 

and Spurlock. 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Six chapters discuss such topics as early settlement and educational 

development in Grayson County; founding and early years of Kidd-Key College— 

Sherman Male and Female College, 1870, North Texas Female College, 1877, early 

teachers; new era for the college—Mrs. Lucy A. Kidd, expansion of the college, 

buildings, equipment and grounds, beginning of the Conservatory, curriculum, 

student activities; Kidd-Key as a junior college—Kidd’s first administration, Spur- 

lock’s regime, Kidd’s second administration, decline of the college; family of 

Kidd-Key; students of Kidd-Key College. 

Ep., N. TEX., Bio., 19TH C. 


CoNnNER, DONAVAN LEE — M.A., August, 1946 [126] 


The Eastern Boundary of the Texas Panhandle. vii+56 pp. 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
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Maps: (1) map of proposals and counter-proposals made during the negotiation 
of the Treaty of 1819; (2) Republic of Texas; (3) Texas. 

Tables: none 

Contents: The diplomatic relations which preceded the establishment of the 
100th meridian as the eastern boundary of the Texas Panhandle. Chapter I dis- 
cusses the Treaty of 1819—purchase of Louisiana, Jackson’s invasion of Florida, 
treaty ratified by Spain. Chapter II describes the Snively Expedition—Snively leaves 
Georgetown, Bent’s fort, Charles A. Warfield joins Snively, Snively surrenders to 
Cooke. Chapter III tells of the establishment of the 100th meridan—Marcy explores 
Red River, Jones and Brown employed to locate 100th meridian, the Clark Survey, 
true 100th meridian found. Chapter IV, the Supreme Court decisions—Greer 
County settled, General Marcy testimony before Boundary Commission, decision on 
Greer County, Samuel Gannet marks true 100th meridian. 

T 378.764/Ea7. No. 262. Expep., 19TH C., LAND, REp., BNb., Dip. 


Connor, DanieEL A. — M.A., April, 1949 [127] 


Military Operations in the Southwest, 1861-1865: Battles and Move- 
ments of the Union and Confederate Forces and Campaigns 
Against the Indians in Northwest ‘Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona During the Civil War Period. 161 pp. 

Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 

Illustrations: photostat portraits of the following: Major General Edward R. S. 
Canby; Brigadier General Henry H. Sibley, C. S. A.; James Carleton; Christopher 
Carson. 
Maps: (1) the Confederate invasion of New Mexico and Arizona (photostat) ; 
(2) road map of Arizona and New Mexico, indicating location of many forts and 
places mentioned in thesis (in pocket of cover). 
Tables: several tables showing military strength of forts throughout the Southwest 
during the period covered. 
Contents: The pre-war Southwest, 1850-1860; Baylor’s occupation of West Texas 
and New Mexico, 1861; the battle of Valverde, 1862; the battles of Apache Canyon 
and Glorieta Pass; the march of the Californians, 1862; Carleton’s administration 
in New Mexico, 1862-1865. Appendix contains report of Colonel Edward R. S. 
Canby on the battle of Valverde; report of Brigadier General Henry H. Sibley, 
C. S. A., on operations in New Mexico; report of Surgeon James M. McNulty on 
the march of the Californians (California Volunteers). “The military operations 
in the Southwest during the period of the Civil War have been overshadowed by 
the more vital campaigns and battles that transpired in Virginia and elsewhere 
east of the Mississippi, and are therefore not widely known to present day 
students. Accounts are given in general histories and articles, but there appears 
to be no unified detailed treatment of the various events. It is the purpose of this 
thesis to contribute something in this regard.” 

35. Bio., C. W. 

ConranT, J. C. — M.A., June, 1941 [128] 


The Early History of Fisher County. ti+84 pp. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: old Indian trail in 1877. 
Tables: none 
Contents: Six chapters develop the history of the county along the following 
lines: geophysical features; industries; visits of early explorers; organization; 
social development; transportation and communication; early-day residents. Among 
these early settlers about whom biographical notes are given were Jim Newman, 
Jep Clayton, R. C. Crane, Warren Beall, W. J. Patterson, J. K. Little, E. D. Strang, 
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S. H. Carter, J. B. Wood. Considerable information is included about newspapers 
and railroads. 
AC805.T3/1941 No. 7. Co.Hts., Inbus., 19TH C., News., Bro., R.R. 


Cooper, Mapiz — M.A., August, 1940 [129] 


Texas Colonization Under Mexican Restrictions, 1821-1835. 67 pp. 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: The thesis is divided into two parts, Part I deals with the colonization 
of Texas, 1821-1832—beginning of Anglo-American colonization in Texas; struggle 
for stabilization of laws; slavery problem; religion in the colonies. Part II discusses 
the rising spirit of revolution—“Fredonian Rebellion”; Law of April 6, 1830; difficul- 
ties of 1832; Conventions of 1832 and 1833; Convention of October 15, 1835; reasons 
given by the colonists for taking up arms against Mexico. 

S1940/C78t. Cor., MEx., N., ReL., TEx. Rev., REp., 19TH C. 


Coose, Lots — M.A., 1941 [130] 


The Texan’s Necessities of Life, 1821-1845. 114 pp. 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: The topics covered in this thesis are as follows: pioneering difficulties; 
Stephen F. Austin; diary; La Bahia; necessities for survival; agriculture; the Rev. J. 
Robert Hutchinson; Abner Kuykendall; Green DeWitt; records and reports; Martin 
De Leén; Sterling C. Robertson; clothing, houses, travel; Indian aids for food; 
plants; game and fish; vegetables; honey and beeswax; water; bread; hand-to- 
mouth existence; clothing used such as skins, pelts, moccasins, homespun clothes, 
cotton; styles; shelter made from stone, adobe; Mexican architecture; furnishings; 
jacale; sod houses; Abbé Domenech; first home with windows, one-room cabins, 
shed rooms, blockhouses, double log cabins, finished lumber houses; first capitol; 
school houses; courthouse; jails; General James Pinckney Henderson; Isaac Camp- 
bell; Colonel W. S. Blount; Judge W. Cullen; changes in home life of people, food, 
clothing, and homes; Richard Lubbock; imports, subsequent results. 
976.4/C778. Soc. His., Bio., PIon., REP., 19TH C. 


CopELAND, KENNARD Bitt — M.A., August, 1938 [131] 


The History of the Methodist Protestant Church in Texas. vi+-143 pp. 
East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: (1) Texas Conference in 1848; (2) conference in Texas in 1860; (3) the 
five conferences in Texas in 1893; (4) the Texas Conference in 1938. 

Tables: none 

Contents: History of the Methodist Protestant Church in Texas—gives beginnings 
of Methodism in America, spread of Methodist Protestant Church, division of the 
Texas Conference, progress made from 1880 to 1900, union of the conference, 
present condition of the church, educational aspects of the Methodist Protestant 
Church in Texas, and the efforts toward unification of Methodism. Included in 
the appendices are: letters from old ministers and laymen; letters received in 
answer to a questionnaire and speech made by the Reverend Maggart B. Howell. 
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CorrrELL, DANNELL GEorGE — M.A., May, 1941 [132] 


The Americanization of Texas. ili+119 pp. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Chapter I is concerned with early filibustering expeditions against 
Texas by three Americans before 1821, viz., Philip Nolan, Augustus Magee, and 
James Long. Chapter II discusses the settlement of Texas during the 1820's under 
the empresarios. The work of Stephen F. Austin is particularly noted. Chapter 
Ill deais with the problems of slavery between Mexico and ‘Texas while ‘Texas 
was under the tutelage of the Spanish offspring. Chapter IV discusses the establish- 
ment of Texan independence. This chapter also deals with early attempts of 
Texas to gain admittance within the Union and its failure to do so. Joel Roberts 
Poinsett as minister to Mexico, General Manuel de Mier y Teran directing border 
troops and J. D. Bradburn under him are mentioned here. (The part of Santa Anna, 
Colonel Mexia, and Piedras are mentioned briefly.) Henry Smith, author of Security 
of Texas, is leader of the war party opposing Mexico. The heroic struggle of 
William B. Travis, commander at the Alamo, is described, as is also Sam Houston’s 
fight on the San Jacinto. Chapter V is titled: “Early attempts for annexation.” 
Chapter VI, “British interests in Texas.’ General Pinckney Henderson's efforts to 
secure recognition of Texas abroad are described. Chapter VII, “Annexation con- 
summated,” discusses the part taken by the issue in the presidential campaign 
with Henry Clay opposing and James K. Polk favoring it. 
378.242/C851a. Fit., EXxpep., Bio., Rep., ANNEX., N., 19TH C. 


CortreLL, Dororny — M.A., 1934 [133] 


Texas Reprisals Against New Mexico in 1843. 1i+79 pp. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Illustrations: none 

Maps: map showing Texan frontier operations, 1843, indicating the route of 
Warfield Expedition and Snively Expedition and marking the place of the McDaniel 
attack on Chavez. 

Tables: none 

Contents: Five chapters discuss the following topics: events prior to 1843; the 
McDaniel and Warfield expeditions; the Snively expedition; results of the expedi- 
tions. Three appendices give extract from the journal of Captain Philip St. George 
Cooke; order and opinion from adjutant general’s office, regarding manner in which 
Captain Cooke discharged his duties; routes of Warfield and Snively expeditions. 
Brief biographical material given on the following: Governor Armijo of New 
Mexico; Captain Damasio Salazar; J. A. Archuleta; José Antonio Navarro; General 
Woll; Charles A. Warfield; John McDaniel; Antonio Chavez; Jacob Snively; Eli 
Chandler; Captain Philip St. George Cooke; Lt. Love; Arrangoiz, Mexican consul 
at New Orleans; Colonel Almonte, Mexican minister at Washington. 


x378.789/Un30co 1934. Exprb., Soc. His., igtHC., Bio. 


Cox, W. J. — M.A., May, 1952 [134] 
Contributions of the W Crescent Ranch to the Zebu Development 

in the United States. vii+102 pp. 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
Illustrations: foundation females of the W Crescent Ranch, 1924; draft given 
Al McFaddin; first offspring from foundation animals; cattle on the Pierce estate; 
females on the Pierce estate, 1924; Pierce estate bull; Calcutta and registration 
papers; the writer, age two, and Kimball calf; herd bull, “Johnson City”; Kimball 
cow in 1939; Kimball heifers in 1942; females registered as foundation stock with the 
Pan American Zebu Association; “Repucho,” imported Brazilian Zebu bull; three- 
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fourths imported Brazilian blood heifer; a group of three-fourths imported 
Brazilian blood animals on the W Crescent Ranch; bull calves sold to Felipe de La 
Hoz, Cuba; bull calf sold to E. Morales, Havana, Cuba; imported Brazilian bull, 
“Gaucho”; Indo-Gaucho; three-quarters imported Brazilian bull calf showing Gir 
blood; a heifer showing Gir blood; a group of calves pictured on the W Crescent, 
1952; imported Brazilian Zebu bull, Rio Pardo; Zebu cows on W Crescent, 1952; 
Kimball herd bull, 1952. 

Maps: location of the W Crescent Ranch. 

Tables: list of breeding animals sold to individual ranchers during the first 
phase of development, 1926-1937; list of breeding animals sold to individual 
ranchers during the American Brahman Breeders phase of development, 1938-1945; 
list of breeding animals sold to individual ranchers during the Pan American Zebu 
period of development, 1946-1952; listing of repeat orders for or animals 
sold to individual ranchers from 1926 to March, 1952; summary of sales of breeding 
animals from 1926 to March, 1952. 

Contents: Seven chapters dealing with the history of the cattle industry in Texas 
with special emphasis on the Brahman breed; the history and characteristics of 
the W Crescent Ranch owned by H. G. Kimball; and the breeding of the Brahman 
stock on the W Crescent Ranch. 

Rancu., Soc. His., Loc., igtH C., 20TH C. 


Craic, Eart L. — M.A., May, 1940 [135] 
The Development of Abilene Christian College. v+-161 pp. 
West ‘Texas State College, Canyon, Texas 


Illustrations: J. P. Sewell, Mrs. J. P. Sewell and A. B. Barrett; original administra- 
tion building and the old Childers home; Zellner Hall as originally built and after 
the third floor was added; administration building after it was remodeled and 
Daisy Hall; Emergency Hall and Shady Dell; Cordelia Hardin Administration 
Building; Sewell Auditorium and the president’s home; girls’ dormitory; boys’ 
dormitory; Chambers Hall and Zona Luce Education Building; Wildcat Park, 
stadium, and Bennett Gymnasium; some faculty members (R. C. Bell, Dean H. E. 
Speck, Elizabeth Nelson, G. C. Morlan); part of first faculty (Mamie V. Rattan, 
Evelyn Carroll, Aileen Cotten, W. H. Free, James F. Cox, and Charles H. Roberson) ; 
bird’s-eye view of the new campus; James F. Cox; Dr. George A. Klingman; Dr. 
Howard L. Schug; Batsell B. Baxter; W. S. Barrett; Lucretia Creath. 

Maps: none 

Tables: liabilities and investments from 1929 to 1939; tuition charges; trends 
in board and room charges; order in which buildings of the old campus were 
erected; buildings on new campus; units of admission; three-year teacher’s course; 
scientific course; high school courses of study (1912-1913); college courses of study 
(1912-1913) ; college courses of study (1913-1914); syllabus of courses offered in 
1919-1920; syllabus of courses offered in 1929-1930; syllabus of courses offered in 
1938-1939; expansion of curriculum since 1919; the development of the depart- 
ments, 1919-1939; college faculty development; college enrollment development; 
preacher student enrollment; requirements for Bachelor of Science degree in 1932- 
1939; requirements for Bachelor of Arts degree in 1938-1939; requirements for 
Bachelor of Science degree in 1938-1939; some Bible lectureship speakers; coaches 
of Abilene College. 

Contents: Five chapters discuss the establishment of Childers’ Classical Institute; 
financial development; physical development; academic development; faculty de- 
velopment; re-named Abilene Christian College; extra-curricular activities; religious 
activities; sixth chapter summarizes the material. 


1370/Wsa2cr. Ep., REL., Loc., goTH C., Soc. His. 


Craic, RicHarp H. — M.A., August, 1947 [136] 
The Development of West ‘Texas State ‘Teachers College, 1932-1945. 
1V-+- 137 


West ‘lexas State College, Canyon, ‘lexas 
Illustrations: none 
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Maps: none 

Tables: revenues and expenditures of the library, 1932-1946; the growth of books 
and documents in the library, 1933-1946; total revenues and experiditures of West 
Texas State College, 1932-1945; state appropriations; revenues {rom local funds; 
West Texas State College plant investments; subjects of admission examination; 
degrees conferred, 1932-1945; number of years and hours offered in courses, 1932- 
1945; students enrolled in extension and correspondence courses, 1932-1945; demon- 
stration school enrollment, 1932-1945; summer session enrollment, 1932-1945; 
regular session enrollment, 1932-1945; counties from which students have come, 
1934-1943; number of members of Panhandle-Plains Historical Society, 1932-1945; 
faculty training as indicated by highest degree held and per cent holding each 
degree, 1932-1945. 

Contents: Seven chapters discuss the physical development; the curricular develop- 
ment; the services; the extra-curricular activities; and administration and faculty 
from 1932 to 1945; Panhandle-Plains Historical Museum. Appendices include 
“West ‘Texas Normal College Located in Canyon” by R. A. Terrill in Randall 
County News, January 22, 1920; Panhandle-Plains Historical Society's life members, 


1945- 
7370/Ws52cr. Ep., Inst., St., 20TH C. 


CRANFILL, LEsLig W. — M.A., July, 1951 [137] 


The Early History of Denison, Texas. iv-+-109 pp. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 
Illustrations: wagon bridge, Red River Bridge Company; residence of Julian C. 
Fields; Denison Rolling Mill Company; Union Passenger Station; The Waples- 
Platter Company, Wholesale Grocers; State National Bank Building; St. Xavier's 
Academy; First Presbyterian Church. 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: Five chapters discuss the founding of Denison; developing a market 
and shipping center; early city government; schools, churches, and other groups; 
the people—vice, crime, and sports. 
Loc., Ep., REL., Soc. His., AMUS., 20TH C. 


Cup, Bencta AkEson — M.A., February, 1951 [138] 
The History of the Gainesville XLI Club and its Relations to the 

General Woman’s Club Movement. iii+98 pp. 

North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
Illustrations: none 
Maps: none 
Tables: none 
Contents: This is an account of fifty-seven years of achievement of the XLI Club 
of Gainesville, Texas. Most of the data were obtained from the minutes of the 
club. Other sources of information were books, bulletins, magazines, newspapers, 
and personal interviews. There are six chapters. The first chapter gives a brief 
summary of the woman's movement and the club movement in America. The second 
chapter discusses the organization of the XLI Club. The third chapter is devoted 
to the programs that first were planned for self-improvement and later broadened 
to include international affairs and community problems. The fourth chapter 
traces the establishment of the public library and tells of the educational projects 
undertaken by the club. The fifth chapter relates the achievements of the club 
in civic and philanthropic work. The sixth chapter deals with the contributions 
of the club to state and general Federations of Women’s Clubs. ‘The conclusion 
shows the continuity as well as the changes in the current and past efforts of the 
club. 
379N81/No. 1892. Soc. His. 
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Cur, Carrot A. — M.A., August, 1947 [139] 


A History of Amarillo College, 1929-1946. vi+139 pp. 

West ‘Texas State College, Canyon, ‘lexas 
Illustrations: administration building; auditorium; gymnasium; vocational trades 
building; student lounge; diagram of campus area; lower floor of administration 
building; second floor of administration building; floor plan of gymnasum; floor 
plan of vocational trades building; floor plan of student lounge. 
Maps: location of college in city of Amarillo. 
Tables: curriculum for liberal arts; curriculum for elementary teacher training; 
curriculum for pre-medical students; curriculum for engineers; curriculum for 
pre-law students; curriculum for B. B. A. degree; general business administration 
curriculum; college entrance requirements; pre-nursing curriculum; medical tech- 
nology curriculum; curriculum for art majors; music curriculum; grade analysis; 
evaluation of physical plant, 1945; marital status; degrees; college teaching 
experience of faculty; secondary school experience; other preparation; honor 
societies; professional societies; instructors’ salaries; curriculum for medical tech- 
nology and pre-nursing; nursing curriculum; physical education curriculum; pre- 
dental curriculum; pre-law curriculum; pre-medical curriculum; teaching curric- 
ulum; trades and industrial curriculum; home economics curriculum; associate of 
science diploma; associate of arts diploma; certificate of completion; marking system; 
entrance requirements; graduation requirements; analysis of janitorial duties. 
Contents: An effort is made to determine the reason for the founding of Amarillo 
College, by whom it was founded, and to trace the development of the college 
historically from 1929 through 1946. Two chapters are devoted to the develop- 
ment of the college from 1929 to 1946. Separate chapters are devoted to its present 
physical plant, its faculty, its curriculum, and administration. 


1370/W52cu. Ep., Loc., goTH C. 


CurTSINGER, LouisE CAMPBELL — M.A., August, 1940 [140] 


William P. Ballinger and the Texas Constitution of 1876. iv+116 pp. 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 

Illustrations: none 

Maps: none 

Tables: none 

Contents: Early years; Ballinger in the Mexican and Civil Wars; lawyer; back- 

ground of the Constitution of 1876; Ballinger in the Constitutional Convention 

of 1875; Ballinger in the period of ratification; later life. 


AC805.T3/1940 No. 14. Bio., Pou. 
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Notes and Documents 
Address to the People of the State of Cexas 


HE following address is listed in E. W. Winkler, Check 
List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1860, as item 1334. This 
is one of the ground swells which led to the Texas Seces- 
sion Convention. Only two copies are known to be in existence: 
one in the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center at the Uni- 
versity of Texas and the other, which came from the Beauregard 
Bryan papers, was contributed by Thomas W. Streeter of Morris- 
town, New Jersey, to the Association’s annual auction in 1949 
and through purchase became a part of the private collection of 
Frank Caldwell of Austin, Texas. 
Winkler describes the document as follows: 


Galveston county, Texas. Committee of safety. 

Address to the people of the State of Texas. . . . [Since the 
Governor declines to convene the Legislature to act in the present 
crisis, this Committee appeals to the whole people of Texas to join 
with them in electing delegates to a convention at the time and in 
the mode recommended by the people of Harris county.] By order 
of the Committee of safety and correspondence. Guy M. Bryan, cor- 
responding secretary. [Galveston, Dec. 2egth, 1860.] Folder with one 
page of print, in three columns. 21.5 x 26.5 cm. (17 x 18.5 cm.) 


The situation of the State of Texas, in the present unhappy 
exigencies that press on the country, is different from that of 
her Southern sisters. The perpetration of a wanton and gross 
outrage by a strictly Northern sectional vote—insulting as it is 
to the honor and menacing as it is to the welfare of the slave- 
holding States—demands of them all alike, a stern and prompt 
resistance. Recognizing this fact, and sympathising with the 
people of the South, the Governors of nearly all of the Southern 
States, have convened their Legislatures, where a call was necessary 
to assemble them, and given to their people the use of their 
regular and lawful means of expressing their sense of the impor- 
tance of the emergency, and of consulting as to the mode of 
meeting it. Gov. Houston’s studied silence in this juncture, not 
only deprives us of our right to use the machinery of the State 
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Government, for the public safety and defence, but it also subjects 
the people of Texas to the suspicion abroad of culpable indiffer- 
ence to their rights, if not a complicity with her enemies. The 
spontaneous indignation against Lincoln’s election in so many 
counties of the State, is a sufficient vindication of our citizens 
from such a charge at home; but the immediate assembling of the 
Legislature, under the call of the Governor, would have refuted 
our enemies in the North, and encouraged our friends in our 
sister States of the South. When this exigency and its results, 
whether for good or evil fortune to the State, shall have passed, 
and its history comes to be written, it will be found difficult, if not 
impossible, to account for the course of Gov. Houston, as a friend 
of the South. Patriotism and loyalty to Texas could not have 
suggested it, and we are painfully driven to the conclusion that 
he is despotically refusing to call the Legislature to express the 
public indignation and protect the State; and endeavoring to 
divest that indignation from himself, and tire out the people by 
a pretended preference for a Southern Convention, which he 
well knows will be most promptly attained through the agency 
of the Legislatures of their States. 

Forced then as we are, to the conclusion, that the Governor will 
not call the Legislature together, and that the spontaneous 
effort of the people, in virtue of their own sovereignty, needs 
some acceptable means, for giving expression and effect to their 
will, we, the people of Galveston County, hereby express our 
preference for the plan suggested by our sister County of Harris, 
and recommend it for adoption by all the Counties in the State. 
This plan, as set forth by the following resolutions, appears to be 
as free from objection as any that can be devised; has the merit 
of being substantially the same with the one presented by some 
of the distinguished citizens of Travis county; and is preferable to 
the other projects which have been suggested, in as much as it 
alone, clearly defines the purposes and powers of the con- 
templated Convention, and provides that the result of its actions 
shall be submitted to the people for ratification. 

Deeply impressed, therefore, by the necessity of some uniform 
plan of action being adopted by the people of the whole State, 
as speedily as possible, we urgently appeal to them to join with 
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us in electing delegates to a Convention, at the time and in the 
mode recommended by the good people of Harris county. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, That a Convention of the People of Texas is expe- 
dient and necessary, to consult upon and devise the best mode, 
and the measure of resistance; and to procure the sanction of the 
sovereign State of Texas thereto. 

Resolved, That the following plan for the election of Delegates 
to a Convention, be adopted for Galveston County, and recom- 
mended to our sister counties, unless a different plan and time 
for election be proclaimed by the Governor or Legislature, viz: 

ist. That the Convention be held at the city of Austin, on 
the 4th Monday of January, A. D. 1861. 

2nd. That each Representative District established by the 
apportionment act of 1860 elect double the number of delegates 
that it is entitled to elect Representatives to the Legislature under 
said act. 

3d. That the officers specified in said act, for ordering and 
receiving returns of elections, (or if they refuse or fail, then any 
Chief Justice or County Commissioner of the District) be re- 
quested to order the election, to be held on the 8th day of 
January, 1861, and to receive the returns and give certificates 
of election, as prescribed in the act regulating elections for 
Representatives; and that in any District which may not be 
able to elect its delegates at the time named, said officers be 
requested to order and hold an election on a more convenient 
day. 

Resolved, That James P. Cole, the Chief Justice of Galveston 
County, be and is hereby requested to order an election of 
Delegates to represent this District in the proposed Convention, 
in pursuance of the foregoing resolutions. 

By order of the Committee of Safety and Correspondence. 

Guy M. Bryan, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


Baylor University, Waco, on May 29, 1953. H. Bailey 

Carroll, Association director, spoke at the afternoon ses- 
sion on the values, functions, and programs of local historical 
societies. Officers elected for 1953-1954 are Professor Robert Reid, 
president; Mrs. J. Bruce Duncan, vice-president; and Miss Doris 
Goodrich Jones, secretary-treasurer. 


T= Baylor Historical Society held its annual meeting at 


Professor Charles K. dalnioritats of the Stephen F. Austin 
State College at Nacogdoches represented the Association at the 
dedication service for the Ezekiel W. Cullen home at San Au- 
gustine on June 16, 1953. The Honorable Hugh Roy Cullen of 
Houston, grandson of Ezekiel and Eliza A. Cullen, presented the 
restored home to the Ezekiel Cullen Chapter of the Daughters 
of the Republic of Texas. The restoration will show and preserve 
graphically the flavor of the Republic of Texas in its early days. 
All persons in the San Augustine area have been asked to con- 
tribute authentic furniture and fixtures for the home. 


The Corpus Christi Caller-Times on July 12, 1953, published 
an edition of 212 pages commemorating the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the King Ranch. 


A hundredth anniversary edition of the Henderson Times was 
issued on July 23, 1953. 


Guy C. Jackson, Jr., prominent attorney of Anahuac, has been 


instrumental in presenting and advocating the introduction of 
the Junior Historian program in his area. He has also furnished 
the office for the archives a 34-page typescript detailing the 
“Tidelands Battle.” The manuscript is the stuff of history and 
will be valuable to research students. 


Among those receiving graduate degrees at the June and 


August, 1953, commencements at the University of Texas were the 
following: 
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MASTER OF ARTS 


Deveau, Augustine Francis—Latin-American History, Spanish, 
and Government. 
Thesis: Fray Antonio Margil de Jests, Apostolic Missionary. 
Engler, Leo Francis—Linguistics and German. 
Thesis: The German Folk Song in Comal County, Texas. 
Fiedler, Winnie Beatrice—History and Education. 
Thesis: History of Mineral Wells, Texas. 
Hakac, John—English and Government. 
Thesis: ‘The Cowboy’s Boot. 
Houston, Maude Cardwell—English and History. 
Thesis: Early Years of John A. Lomax. 
Irby, James Arthur—History and Government. 
Thesis: Confederate Austin. 
Janto, Stephen A.—Latin-American History and Spanish. 
Thesis: Contributing Factors in the Foundation of Spanish 
Indian Policy. 
Kite, Kirk—History and Economics. 
Thesis: A History of the University Co-Operative Society, 
Inc., 1896-1952. 
Liles, Vernen—History and Journalism. 
Thesis: Pioneering on the Plains: The History of Martin 
County, Texas. 
Long, Stanton C.—Latin-American History and American History. 
Thesis: Early Nineteenth Century El] Paso. 
Paredes, Americo—English, Spanish, and Philosophy. 
Thesis: Ballads of the Lower Border. 
Rasco, Ann—English and Education. 
Thesis: A Study of Recent Central Texas Fiction. 
Rosbach, Virginia Hunter—History, Government, and Spanish. 
Thesis: The History of the Mission Period of Primeria Alta 
to 1828. 
Ruby, Carrie Louise—English and Education. 
Thesis: Attitudes toward Latin Americans as Revealed in 
Southwest Literature. 
Sergeant, George William—History and Government. 
Thesis: Early History of Tarrant County. 
Tolleson, William Jean—History and Education. 
Thesis: The Rift in the Texas Democratic Party, 1944. 
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Wilson, Lowell Clark—Education and History. 
Thesis: A Historical Study of Temple Junior College. 


MASTER OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Gillespie, Richard Charles—Education. 
Thesis: La Retama Public Library—Its Origin and Develop- 
ment, 1909 to 1952. 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Hall, Esther Jane Wood—Pharmacy and Pharmacy Administra- 
tion. 
Thesis: Chapters in the History of Pharmacy in Texas. 


Docror OF EDUCATION 


Winship, Frank Loren—Curriculum and Instruction and Drama. 
Thesis: The Development of Education Theatre in Texas. 


Docror OF PHILOSOPHY 


Ashton, Price Richard—Educational Administration, History and 
Philosophy of Education, and History. 
Thesis: Legal Problems in Administration of Texas Public 
Junior Colleges. 
Claunch, John Miller—Government and Educational Administra- 
tion. 
Thesis: The Government of Dallas County. 
Grubbs, Kenneth Reno—Economics and Government. 
Thesis: Patterns of Agricultural Development in the Western 
Cross Timbers Region of Texas during the Last Century. 
Hazard, John Lewis—Business Administration and Economics. 
Thesis: Elements of the Crisis in Atlantic-Gulf Coastal 


Shipping. 
Hutchinson, Robert Maskiell—Geology, Chemistry, and Ceramic 
Engineering. 
Thesis: Enchanted Rock Pluton, Llano and Gillespie Coun- 
ties, Texas. 


Jones, Thomas Paul—Educational Administration, Curriculum 
and Instruction, and Zoology. 
Thesis: A Study of the Growth, Organization, and Activities 
of the Texas State Teachers Association. 
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Kerr, Homer Lee—History and Government. 
Thesis: Migration into Texas, 1865-1880. 
Patenaude, Lionel Valentine—History and Government. 
Thesis: ‘The New Deal and ‘Texas. 
Payne, John Wesley—History and English. 
Thesis: David Franklin Houston: A Biography. 
Spratt, John Stricklin—Economics and History. 
Thesis: The Economic Development of Texas, 1875-1901. 
White, Theodore Lawrence—History and Economics. 
Thesis: ‘The Marquis de Rubi’s Inspection of the Eastern 
Presidios on the Northern Frontier of New Spain. 
OW 
Judge R. C. Crane of Sweetwater, who was the fifth student to 
register in the University of Texas in 1884 and a Law School 
graduate in 1886, has sent to the archives two packages contain- 
ing data bearing on his experiences in the University and also 
with his membership in the Texas Press Association in 1888. 
Judge Crane has for many years been a distinguished historian 
of West Texas, and his contributions regarding the early days of 
the University will be treasured in the archives for the next 
several centuries. 
OW 
The reference and research value of the two volumes of The 
Handbook of Texas is already being demonstrated. Member True- 
man O’Quinn enters the Handbook in his bibliography for ‘Title 
28, Cities, Towns and Villages [of Texas]: History, Status, and 
Function” in the most recent edition of Vernon’s Annotated Civil 
Statutes. O’Quinn has been known for years as one of the out- 
standing authorities on O. Henry, and members of the Associa- 
tion will recall how he has year after year been a strong bidder 
for town items at the Association’s annual book auction. The 
thirty-seven pages in his Title 28 make a genuine scholarly con- 
tribution to the governmental history of cities, towns, and villages 
in Texas. 
Association member Ruth Curry Lawler, manager and owner 
of Landmark Inn at Castroville, Texas, has enlarged and expanded 
her story of Castroville which appeared several years ago in the 
Hondo Anvil. The new publication is a twenty-page booklet 
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entitled The Story of Castroville, well written and fully illustrated 
with interesting and historic pictures. 


O. K. Harlan of State pil Pennsylvania, recently called 
in the Association office seeking information on the Harlan 
family genealogy and history. Mr. Harlan would be interested 
in hearing from any person who has information which might be 
included in the next edition of the Harlan family history. He 
may be addressed at State College, Pennsylvania. 


The Union of South Africa 5 adie all over the world to 
fill gaps in its State Archives. South African archivist, Dr. C. F. J. 
Muller, who may be addressed at South African Embassy, Office 
of Press Attache, 817 Dupont Circle Building, Washington, 
D. C., is in charge of American research and has asked for the 
full story of South African-Texan contacts and relationships. 


On June 15, 1953, the San Antonio Public Library observed 


its fiftieth anniversary with the publication of These We Have 
Garnered. The work gives a listing of the library’s books on 
Texana dated from 1811 to 1904. 


Guido E. Ransleben spoke to the San Antonio Historical Asso- 
ciation in the Alamo Hall on September 18, 1953. His topic was 
“Comfort, Texas, and the Union Monument.” 


New light will be shed lig iy tumultuous history of 
the University of Texas through the papers of Dr. Leslie 
Waggener, Sr., its first president, recently acquired by the Asso- 
ciation. This gift came from Mrs. Leslie Waggener, Jr., of Dallas, 
wife of the late Leslie Waggener, honorary president of the Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Ways and Means Committee. The 
senior Dr. Waggener was a native of Kentucky who served in 
the Confederate Army and became president of Bethel College at 
Russellville, Kentucky. He was elected professor of English litera- 
ture and history when the University of Texas faculty was organ- 
ized in 1883. In 1884 he became chairman of the faculty, a 
position which he held for ten years. When the position of pres- 
ident was created, Dr. Waggener was the first to fill that post, 
serving until his death in 1896. 
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Leslie Waggener, Jr., collected various papers and documents 
which were concerned with his father so that the papers might 
serve as the core for the writing of a biography. It is expected that 
an outstanding graduate student may be found to do the study 
contemplated by Leslie Waggener. 


OW 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly. 


Dr. Louis Charles Heare 
2600 Las Palmas 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Mr. Harris Masterson 
710 Berry Avenue 
Houston 6, Texas 


Mr. Joseph C. Hutcheson, III 
1600 Esperson Building 
Houston, Texas 


Dr. John L. Dean 
Medical & Surgical Hospital & Clinic 
Crockett, Texas 


Mr. Wilford R. Mobley, Jr. 
235 Primrose Avenue 
San Antonio g, Texas 


Mrs. Edward E. Clack 
Hereford Stock Farm 
Burkburnett, Texas 


Mrs. William M. Schofield 
605 Cibolo Street 
Lockhart, Texas 


Mr. H. E. Treichler 
511 Hillcrest Drive 
Richmond, Texas 


Mr. James A. Clark 
1714 Wroxton Court 
Houston 5, Texas 


Mr. Vernon Elledge 
1603 Second National Bank Building 
Houston 2, Texas 


Mrs. H. R. Edwards 
2815 Sanger Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Library 
Austin College 
Sherman, Texas 


Mr. Clifford Carpenter 
P. O. Box 871 
Farmersville, Texas 


Mrs. Oscie B. Saint 


2013 Austin Street, Apt. 1 


Houston 3, Texas 


Mr. Weldon Hart 


3206 Highland Terrace West 


Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Theo Bennett 
1209 Bomar Street 
Houston 6, Texas 


Carnegie Library 
111 South Main Street 
Bryan, Texas 


- Sheridan High School 


V. E. Gosch, Supt. 
Sheridan, Texas 


Mr. Eugene Bray 
c/o Paris News 
Paris, Texas 


Mrs. Alf Gray 
Boerne, Texas 


Mr. Q. W. Bynum 
P. O. Box 757 
Galveston, Texas 


Mrs. Frances V. Parker 
1212 Castle Hill No. 3 
Austin, Texas 
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Mr. H. R. Edwards 
2815 Sanger Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Bibliothek der Universitaet 
Heidelberg, Germany 


Miss Mary E. McKinney 
1042 Kayton Avenue 
San Antonio 10, Texas 


Mr. Royal W. Reierson 
2031 Bolsover Road 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. Kelly McAdams 
1425 Preston Avenue 
Austin, Texas 


Dr. H. W. Cummings, Jr. 
203 Hermann Professional Building 
Houston 25, Texas 


Premont High School 
Premont, Texas 


Mr. C. L. Orr 
Newgulf, Texas 


Gonzales Jr.-Sr. High School 
P. O. Box 157 
Gonzales, Texas 


Mr. E. A. Kelly 
Cotton Exchange Building 
Houston, Texas 


New London Junior High School 
Library 
New London, Texas 


Mr. C. F. Barker 
R. 3, Box 243 
Sherman, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 


RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


The Tidelands Oil Controversy: A Legal and Historical Analysis. 
By Ernest R. Bartley. Austin (University of ‘Texas Press) , 


1953. Pp. vilit+312. $5.00. 


Current among oil people is the statement that fields of cotton 
have always been produced on any kind or no kind of title, but 
not so in the case of an oil field. The title defects in the same land 
quite often have been settled by limitation, legislation, and litiga- 
tion, thereby permitting the testing and development for oil. 
In like manner repeated production of kelp, sponges, and oysters 
has come from the submerged soil of the marginal seas for a 
century and a half. The title has been recognized by state and 
federal courts as being vested in the contiguous littoral states. 
However, when a drill stem penetration was contemplated for 
the same lands, an entirely different kind of title has evolved. 
Ensuing legislation and litigation unsettled far more questions 
than they settled. The doctrine of “paramount powers” enun- 
ciated by the United States Supreme Court was not oil on the 
troubled waters. Instead it spawned trouble on the oil-laden 
waters. 

A comprehensive and dispassionate treatment of the entire 
subject is found in Ernest R. Bartley’s book. Not only is the 
historical background given—including the reason for the three- 
mile limit (ten and one-half mile for Texas and West Florida) — 
but a meticulous tracing of how these concepts from England, 
France, and Spain were applied to the original thirteen colonies 
and to Louisiana, California, and Texas. Federal rights, both 
expressed and implied, under the commerce provision are fully 
discussed. 

Only recently with the discovery of oil has the element of title 
in federal ownership been promulgated. Its advocates were ardent, 
arbitrary, militant, and belligerent. Rival claims of cabinet officers 
led to confusion. Congressional action failed to clarify. Executive 
veto of quitclaim legislation further stalemated the situation. 
Repercussions then spilled over into the political arena and na- 
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tional campaigns. It was not merely a question of whether the 
states or the federal government collected the oil royalties. The 
issue of ownership and control of the submerged soils of the 
marginal seas paramounted the division of powers between the 
states and nation under the American federal system. 

Finally the judiciary spoke in terms of confusion rather than 
clarity. A veritable Pandora’s box of doubts and uncertainties 
was opened with the majority opinion of the United States 
Supreme Court in the California case. By-passing the customary 
and traditional arguments of state ownership under a hundred 
and fifty years of precedent and practice, the court announced 
its doctrine of paramount rights inherent in a national entity by 
reason of the United States being a member of the family of 
nations. 

Here in one far-reaching judicial sweep age-old concepts were 
completely altered. Nor was this all. The majority opinion openly 
anticipated much litigation would follow in the determination of 
rights and titles. 

Despite the devastating effect, chaos was averted by a quick 
working truce behind the lines arranged between federal and 
state officers and agencies. This arrangement assured the con- 
tinued production of oil without interruption, even though the 
cash proceeds were held in escrow. 

No such good results followed the Louisiana and Texas deci- 
sions. Doubt and conflict have characterized every subsequent act 
of the federal agencies. The implementation of the Supreme 
Court’s action has failed because of indecision. The practical 
effect of such a policy or lack of policy has been to bring drilling 
operations in the Gulf of Mexico almost to a complete standstill. 

Despite his objectivity the author makes no effort to conceal 
his own views. The California suit, he intimates, was brought 
first to establish precedent for the ruling in the far more difficult 
Texas case. The exceptional soundness of Texas’ position by reason 
of treaty provision he readily recognizes. Throughout he insists 
that Congressional quitclaim to the states is not only desirable 
but extremely likely. Such is now an accomplished fact but not 
when his book went to press. He further insisted that quitclaim- 
ing, while helpful, would not close the controversy. His accuracy 
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of prediction has already been vindicated as evidenced by press 
notices of suits filed attacking the quitclaim legislation. 

Nor does he regard as ephemeral the paramount rights doctrine 
and the national entity theory. These he insists are subject to 
still further exploration in the development of our jurisprudence. 

The timely appearance of this volume so ably presented and 
so thoroughly documented is not only a valuable accession to the 
fast-growing body of petroleum literature but a permanent con- 
tribution to the study of state and federal powers. 


DAN FERGUSON 


Jefferson, Texas, Queen of the Cypress. By Winnie Mims Dean. 
Dallas (Mathis, Van Nort & Company) , 1953. Pp. 80. $2.75. 


Any student of Texas history finally comes to realize that the 
early metropolis of Jefferson was tremendously important to its 
northeast Texas area and eventually to the development of the 
prairie region of north Texas. With balance, charm, and lucidity 
Winnie Mims Dean has done a slim volume of eighty pages on 
Jefferson which may well be a model for local history enterprise 
for any town or city. The reviewer cannot think of eighty pages 
anywhere in Texas history doing more toward revealing the past 
and present of a given area. 

Jefferson is the Natchez of Texas; the Dean book contains 
numerous well-chosen illustrations showing the old and distinc- 
tive homes of Jefferson where a cultured people still follow fine 
traditions in an annual pilgrimage to the numerous historical 
places, gardens, and dwellings with which Jefferson abounds. 

The book contains no “gush” but is written with a deep appre- 
ciation and with feeling for its many subjects. There is not an 
ounce of antiquarian dullness in this distinguished little volume, 
which will reward the tourist, the local resident, and all readers 
with a respect for a fine old culture which, somehow, keeps re- 
asserting itself in Jefferson, the Queen of the Cypress. 


H. BatLey CARROLL 
The University of Texas 
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Economics of Natural Gas in Texas. By John R. Stockton, Richard 
C. Henshaw, Jr., and Richard W. Graves. Austin (Bureau 
of Business Research), 1952. Pp. xvi+ 316. $5.00. 


This is the best and most comprehensive single-volume treat- 
ment of the natural gas industry. It leans heavily, as is noted in 
the preface, on the vast amount of data presented in the hearings 
of The Natural Gas Investigation, Docket G-580 of the Federal 
Power Commission hearings which began in the autumn of 1945 
and continued through most of 1946. One knows of no better 
single basic source, particularly since most of the testimony given 
in the investigation was subjected to an acid bath of cross- 
questioning by an unfriendly combination of railroad and labor 
attorneys intent upon protecting their clients’ interest in the coal 
industry. Statistics have been brought up to the end of 1950, for 
the most part, and from reliable sources. 

The study falls but little short of covering the entire nation, a 
scope to which its authors do not pretend, yet it could have 
covered profitably the Texas story in greater detail. It is loosely 
written, repetitious, and reads like a series of essays rather than 
a single work. The introductory chapter, “Background Notes to 
the Natural Gas Study,” is woefully inadequate. Its section ‘““The 
Story of Natural Gas in Texas” is not nearly complete. The section 
on “Origin and Occurrence of the Product” is a partial presenta- 
tion of a subject, better accounts of which are available elsewhere. 
The final section on ““The Nature of Natural Gas” is superficial. 

A better focus on the problems and history of the industry in 
Texas would have improved the book. One reads, for example 
(p. 3), that a “large scale supply of gas’’ was discovered at Spindle- 
top in 1901 and that “this oil field, like the Nacogdoches oil 
field, contained natural gas dissolved in the vast oil pool.’ Spindle- 
top in 1901 was not a “large scale supply” nor were any of the 
fields in the upper Gulf Coast, according to the then accepted 
production practices, until the discovery of the deep fields of the 
1930's. Natural gas was first brought to Beaumont, on the out- 
skirts of which lies Spindletop, in 1925 by lines from northeast 
Texas and northwest Louisiana and to Houston a short time 
later by a long line from South Texas. As to gas being dissolved 
in oil, all oil fields contain gas dissolved in oil, a fact of funda- 
mental importance to both the gas and oil industries. 
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The definitions could have been made more exacting. Gas is 
classified according to the type of production as “gas well gas” 
and “casing head gas” (p. 2), and the liquid associated with the 
latter is listed as ‘‘natural gasoline” or ‘drip gasoline.” A few 
pages forward (p. 5) it is classified as “dissolved,” “associated,” 
and “non-associated” and according to its relationship or lack of 
relationship to oil. Continuing (p. 55) it is “wet gas’ or “dry 
gas,’ and when we become interested in the presence or absence 
of sulphur compounds (p. 94), it is “sour gas” or “sweet gas.” 
As late as page 120 we are still defining “non-associated, associated, 
and dissolved” gas although it was defined fully on page 5 and 
charted, not too precisely perhaps, on page 6. 

The chapters on “Utilization,” “Employment of Natural Gas 
Liquids,” and ‘“‘Production” are good. The chapter on “Reserves” 
wastes too much space, as did the introductory chapter, on that 
intangible, our undiscovered gas resources. The chapter on 
“Transportation of Natural Gas” is also good but could be 
focused more sharply on the area under consideration, Texas. 
It may be and doubtless is highly important that ‘“‘high-pressure 
transmission was first used in 1891 by the Indiana Natural Gas 
and Oil Co.” to take gas from the Indiana gas fields to Chicago, 
but the early events of importance to Texas are the completion 
of the Colorado Interstate line from the Panhandle to Denver in 
1928 and of the Natural Gas Pipe Line to Chicago in 1931. 

The chapters on “Taxation of the Texas Natural Gas Industry,” 
“Public Control of the Texas Natural Gas Industry,” and “Con- 
servation” are good but would have been more understandable 
against the background of a more complete and adequate history 
of the production of natural gas in Texas. They barely touch 
(p. 216) on the Panhandle orgy of 1933-35 when more than a 
half trillion and perhaps as much as a trillion cubic feet of gas 
was wasted. 

The chapter on “Competition Among Fuels” is excellent with 
its clear exposition of natural gas, the most convenient of fuels 
for fixed installations, on the bargain counter. 

The “Summary” is not too closely correlated with the text 
which it is presumed to summarize. Its conclusions are fairly 
critical but not strongly so. Surely one might take a strong stand 
on the reductio ad absurdum that the oil producer, under any 
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foreseeable condition, ‘might well be forced by the commission 
to give away his gas on the theory that he had already received 
his maximum return.”’ Nor is much understanding of this tightly 
regulated industry shown in the statement that the preferred 
use of domestic consumption “can outbid industrial uses’’ even 
in producing areas (where there is current excess supply) and 
“even though the gas must be transported long distances to the 
centers of population for domestic use.’’ The increment in indus- 
trial uses in producing areas comes largely from industries for 
which the cost of fuel is so great a factor in their operating costs 
that location is determined by cheap gas. The long distance lines, 
if they do not determine the market for Texas gas, do determine 
its price in producing areas but they were not built and could 
not be built solely to transport gas for domestic consumption. A 
consideration of the statistics given in the chapter on “Utilization” 
suggests that more than half their throughput is for industrial 
and commercial use. 

For all of these criticisms, however, it is hoped that this study 
will run through many revisions and become the standard work 
on the subject. 

E. DEGOLYER 


Texas Lawyer. By Ben Richards. New York (Pageant Press) , 1953. 
Pp. 1+233. $3.00. 


Ben Richards of Dalhart, Texas, has been a practicing attorney 
for many years. Currently the president of the North Plains Bar 
Association, Mr. Richards formerly served as County Attorney of 
Dallam County and later as District Attorney of the 6gth Judicial 
District after studies at Sam Houston State Teachers’ College and 
the University of Texas School of Law. A background rich in 
legal experiences has enabled the author to record the joys and 
tribulations encountered in the public and private life of what 
many would call the typical Texas lawyer of a generation or 
two ago. 

Written in a light, easy style and in a highly readable manner, 
the novel traces the career of El Chiquito, the son of a Civil 
War veteran who was taken to Texas at an early age by his family. 
Settling in East Texas, the father managed to acquire a farm 
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where little El grew and labored during the early years of boy- 
hood. Here he formed a lifelong friendship with Old Alex, a 
colored youth whose family had been slaves, but who remained 
at the farm to work for the new owner. As the family was 
financially poor, El’s services were needed so greatly in the fields 
at home that he was unable to attend school regularly; in fact, 
due to an unfortunate circumstance, he was never graduated 
from high school. 

Notwithstanding the unusual hardships of a distressed family, 
El enjoyed many happy hours in roaming the woods, hunting 
and fishing with ever present Old Alex, and dreaming of Shailla, 
the attractive little girl he had met at school but who had moved 
with her family to another part of the state. El was an ambitious 
boy who determined to secure an education even though he must 
support himself and make numerous sacrifices to succeed. His 
seriousness and desire to learn won the respect of his acquaint- 
ances, and after marrying Shailla she was always a source of 
inspiration and encouragement to him. 

Because of the influence of a few prominent lawyers E] had met, 
he became interested in studying law and, aided by a devoted 
and understanding wife throughout the long months of arduous 
studies, El overcame several formidable obstacles in fulfilling that 
desire. Shortly after he started his practice Shailla was taken from 
him in death. El struggled to help his father hold the heavily 
mortgaged farm, felt the heartaches and burdens of others as 
well as his own circle of loved ones, and when life presented its 
very darkest hours, he more firmly resolved to serve faithfully 
himself and his fellow man. 

El rose above the tragedies and hardships that came his way 
to emerge as a highly successful lawyer and useful citizen in his 
community. The rewards of perseverence, honesty, and clean 
living finally came to El in various ways, not the least of which 
was his chance introduction to the charming southern belle, Mi- 
lady, whose acquaintanceship influenced El in such a way as to 
bring a tear to the eye of the sympathetic reader. 

The book is no great love story, no vainglorious success story, 
nor was it intended as such; even dates, places, and significant 
personalities are treated in abstractions. It does, however, pro- 
vide interesting reading for those who will follow the progress 
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of El Chiquito in his efforts to better himself and his associates, 
and in the process the reader will no doubt form a higher regard 
and appreciation for the legal profession. 
The format is good and the story is written so as to preclude 
the need for any illustrations. 
Joun F. GREEN, Jr. 


Cattle Brands and Cow Hides. By Hortense Warner Ward. Dallas 
(The Story Book Press) , 1953. Pp. ix+218. $3.50. 


This small volume is an interesting, “full flavored broth of 
folk material,” writes the author in an addendum on p. 203, 
where she also states that the book is “an adventure, a journey 
toward a new frontier, and the reader is invited to follow along 
a dimly marked trail where imagination is his trusted compass.” 
For those who enjoy this sort of thing, Cattle Brands and Cow 
Hides is an excellent example of the genré in which they may 
delight. 

The reviewer is reminded of a tale which he once heard Laura 
Krey tell on herself. In a history course at a university, an emi- 
nent professor with a reputation for caustic remarks returned a 
paper to her with the notation: “This may be literature; it is 
not history.” 

Cattle Brands and Cow Hides is not history, but there lies 
within its covers much of the stuff of which history is made. In 
particular there are numerous references to first-hand interviews, 
a historical technique as old in America as Lyman Draper and 
as new as the recent projects in “oral history” at some of the na- 
tion’s leading universities. Unfortunately the researcher who 
would use this material is handicapped by the lack of an index 
to the work. 

The book suffers also from typographical defects. Cursory 
proofreading seems to have permitted a number of bobbles to 
appear in print, and apparently the printer had no italic type 
in the face in which the book is set. As a result titles to printed 
works are placed in quotation marks—a deviation from standard 
form that surprisingly is not so confusing as it might be. Perhaps 
this deviation is not troublesome because there appear to be no 
footnote citations to sources. References to source material are 
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made in the text, although footnotes are used to make reference 
to illustrations. 

There are eleven illustrative plates containing line drawings of 
well over three hundred brand faces, principally of Spanish- 
American brands. The book is primarly concerned with these 
Mexican and Spanish-American brands, and the main thesis of 
the work seems to be the mythological origins of brands in 
religious folklore. 

Brands are treated symbolically, and various chapters trace 
origins for the symbols in the Sun, the Moon, the Indian Sign, 
the Stars, Crosses, Serpents, Weapons, Flowers, and so on. In this 
way the topic of Texas brands serves as a convenient hook from 
which is hung a great deal of miscellaneous folklore. Indian 
petroglyphs are found to survive in brands featuring the ‘“‘man- 
sign.” The symbology of sun worship is found in some brands, 
and the malevolent influence of the moon is seen in others, while 
symbols of religious duality, fertility, and creation are also noted 
in various brands. 

The practical Anglo-American cattlemen named these fancy 
brands “quien sabes,” and the reviewer echoes his perplexity. He 
finds it difficult to imagine, for instance, that Glidden’s & San- 
born’s Frying Pan brand (so eminently natural a design) was 
devised to represent a comet in order to bring cool weather 
to the Texas Panhandle. 

The book will be enjoyable light reading to many, but short- 
comings of typography and organization alone will probably pre- 
vent its acceptance as a serious cantribution to history. The author 
is to be praised, however, for her vigorous approach to a difficult 
topic, and Texas is the richer for her work. 

SEyMouR V. CONNOR 


Changing Military Patterns on the Grea’ Plains. By Frank Ray- 
mond Secoy. Monograph XXI, American Ethnological So- 
ciety. New York (J. J. Augustin, Inc.) , 1953. Pp. viiit+112. 
$2.75. 

This carefully documented and well-written little volume con- 
cerns itself with the changes occuring in the military techniques 
of the Plains Indians during two centuries (1630-1830) of contact 
with Europeans. In the early post-contact period the introduction 
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of the gun and the horse from opposite borders of the Plains area 
led to the development of two different patterns of fighting: the 
Post-horse—Pre-gun pattern developing in the Southwestern Plains 
culture center and spreading outward over most of the Plains; 
and the Post-gun—Pre-horse pattern spreading from the North- 
eastern Forest Area. These eventually merged by the end of the 
eighteenth century to form the Horse and Gun pattern of the 
“Typical” Plains Indians of historic times. 

This was not a simple or continuing process, but one of change 
and difference, depending not so much on the cultural con- 
figuration of each tribe, as upon the external influences such as 
the needs and culture content of the European invader, as well as 
environmental factors. This is something of a departure from 
the culture pattern concept, both as it has been applied in general 
and in the Plains area in particular, for Secoy points out that 
the military technique pattern of any one culture was largely 
formed in response to external influences from other cultures in 
the spheres of war and trade, and not as a result of an internal 
configuration. 

In the rapid ferment of culture growth as a result of European 
contact, actual basic inventions were rare, but there were many 
improving inventions, borrowings, recombinations of previously 
existing elements, and shifts in cultural emphasis. Indeed a new 
culture was produced upon which the late period erected the 
characteristic ceremonial, organizational, and decorative super- 
structure of the so-called “Typical” Plains tribes. 

This study, then, employs a functional-historic approach with 
emphasis upon one important aspect (military technique pattern) 
of these dynamic peoples of the Plains. 

One might object to a few minor points, such as the use of 
“Plains Apache.” This is somewhat confusing for during the nine- 
teenth century and in most of the literature the Kiowa-Apache 
are the “Plains” Apache. From the text it is obvious that Secoy 
refers to the Jicarilla, Mescalero, and Lipan, which are usually 
known as southwestern tribes. Only once (page 87) does he call 
them “eastern Apache.” It would have made for greater clarity 
had he named his so-called Plains Apache or simply called them 
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eastern Apache throughout. This criticism is of minor importance, 
however, for this is an excellent and interesting work. 
J. Gitpert MCALLISTER 
The University of Texas 


Wagon Roads West; A Study of Federal Road Surveys and Con- 
struction in the Trans-Mississippi West, 1846-1869. By W. 
Turrentine Jackson. Berkeley and Los Angeles (University 
of California Press) , 1952. Pp. xvi+422. 21 maps. $5.00. 


Americans of every generation have sought ways to the West 
and have located routes and built roads in that direction. The 
Mexican War stimulated this process greatly. Indeed, invading 
American forces, such as Kearny’s Dragoons and the Mormon 
Battalion, laid out or marked roads that were followed later by 
thousands of emigrants. In western Texas, with its long stretch of 
frontier, and in the western territories Congress authorized 
various road projects. The most common excuse for building 
roads was that of defense, but for other reasons quite obvious 
various groups and interests sought to have them built. During 
the period covered by this study United States forces straightened 
or otherwise improved three major wagon roads in Texas, spent 
nearly half a million dollars on roads in the Territory of Minne- 
sota, and laid out thousands of miles in the aggregate of roads 
in the territories. 

The greatest single project of the era was authorized in the 
act of 1857 which appropriated $300,000 for a road over the 
central route to the Pacific, $200,000 for the southern route, and 
$50,000 for the Fort Defiance-Colorado River road in New Mex- 
ico. Keen interest in the projects grew from the belief that later 
on railroads would follow these routes. 

Both the United States Army and the Department of Interior 
constructed roads, and there was always rivalry between these 
two federal agencies. 

Besides the account of the various road projects, set forth in 
great detail, the author has supplied in this book interesting 
features on roads and road building a century ago. With so much 
to do with means so slender, construction standards could not be 
high. For instance, William H. Nobles, who claimed to have 
built a passable road 254 miles long with only $50,000, erected 
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earthen mounds each quarter mile as markers, built a temporary 
bridge across one stream, paved the beds of others, and crossed 
a swamp by piling earth on a timber road bed twelve feet wide. 

The author writes mainly from source materials in the National 
Archives and from federal documents. Maps, reproduced in the 
main from these documents, illustrate every route and feature 
described. In his preface the author states that the role of the 
federal government in providing routes of travel in the Trans- 
Mississippi West has been neglected because of the disposition 
of writers to glorify freighters, stage drivers, and express riders 
and to minimize the influence of the major federal agencies. 
“This study,” he states, “is written in an effort to redress the 
balance.” This thesis is well maintained. 


Rupert N. RICHARDSON 
Hardin-Simmons University 


Artists and Illustrators of the Old West: 1850-1900. By Robert 
Taft. New York (Scribner’s) , 1953. Pp. xxii+400. $8.50. 


Dr. Robert Taft, professor of chemistry at the University of 
Kansas, is a keen student of the American West, particularly as 
it has been represented pictorially. The present book is a notable 
contribution to the bibliography of the West (as was his earlier 
Photography and the American Scene: A Social History, 1834- 
1884), most especially since it blazes a trail largely into virgin 
territory. 

The work is divided into three major parts: the text of 248 
pages; the notes, which require 132 pages and which are set in 
smaller type, so that they really amount to as much as the text; 
and the illustrations, go of them reproduced on 72 pages. 

Professor Taft undertakes to give an account of the life and 
work of all western artists or illustrators of any stature whose 
careers fall in the fifty-year period from 1850 to 1900. Those he 
treats are too numerous even for mere listing; among the more 
significant are John M. Stanley, Henry F. Farny, Mary Hallock 
Foote, Alfred R. Waud, Charles Graham, H. W. Caylor, and 
William R. Leigh. Some notable western artists and illustrators 
he omits or slights—Catlin, Bingham, Schreyvogel, Remington, 
and Russell, for instance—on the grounds that their work was in 
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other years than those he is dealing with and that adequate 
treatment of them is already available elsewhere. There is, to be 
sure, a chapter dealing with young Remington in Kansas, and 
both he and Schreyvogel are represented in the illustrations. 

What the author is interested in is not “art’’ but history; the 
pictures are important because they are part of the historical 
record noted, largely on the spot, by men “‘most of whom person- 
ally witnessed some part of the marvelous transformation of the 
region beyond the Mississippi—chiefly the Plains and_ the 
Rockies. . . .” He justly notes that not many of the pictures 
amount to much as art anyhow, especially since so many of them 
are available only in poorly executed reproductions, but he seems 
a bit acid toward ‘modern artists and art historians [who] 
daintily hold their nose by thumb and forefinger when these 
‘artists’ are mentioned or their work examined.” However, the 
art hardly matters. He quotes Samuel Isham: “The subject is 
more [important] . . . than the purely artistic qualities displayed 
in its representation.” 

What emerges from his pages as he traces the adventures and 
careers of his subjects, and accompanies his remarks with repro- 
ductions of their work, is more than a series of biographical 
sketches: it is a kaleidoscopic view of the West in transition; 
it is lively history in its own right. John M. Stanley’s journeys 
with railroad surveys are recounted; some of his verbal accounts 
of his travels are quoted; and several of his graphic representa- 
tions of what he saw are reproduced: obviously what results is 
much more important than John M. Stanley—it is a picture of 
the West through his eyes. 

Professor Taft’s work is patient and thorough—in a word, 
scholarly. His book would be of great value for its notes alone, 
for his documentation goes far beyond the merely necessary and 
will make easier and more fruitful the work of many other 
scholars. His book possesses, too, one quality which does not 
always, unfortunately, accompany sound scholarship—it is well 
written. This is a real accomplishment in a book which perforce 
teems with publication histories, verifications of dates and local- 
ities, and similar essential impedimenta. A fine humor and an 
effective style brighten the text throughout. 

To find fault with such a generally splendid book is perhaps 
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to be ungrateful, but there are several things one would wish 
changed. Perhaps it was necessary, because of cost or other con- 
siderations, to lump the illustrations all together at the back of 
the book instead of scattering them throughout the text so that 
each could be located near the author’s discussion of it; but it 
would still be helpful if there were references from the text to 
the illustrations, for by no means all of the pictures Professor ‘Taft 
discusses in detail are reproduced, and one is forever turning 
to the illustrations in search of a picture that is not there. 

What is really exasperating, however, is the awkwardness of 
using the notes. They are lumped together at the end of the 
text and, as is customary, are numbered consecutively starting 
anew with each chapter. When the reader turns to them he has 
no idea what chapter the particular notes confronting him 
pertain to, and he must fumble and stumble until he locates 
those for the chapter he wants. It would be a simple matter for 
a publisher to print a running chapter head in the notes section, 
as in the text, but I know of no book offhand in which this is 
done. 

It might be remarked, too, that the notes to this book, valuable 
as they are, seem excessive. That is, when the notes run to as many 
words as the text it might well indicate that much of the material 
in them properly belongs in the text. Certainly such integration 
would make the book easier to use. 

It is too bad that Professor Taft saw fit to apply his limiting 
dates so rigidly. It is a peculiar book on western artists and 
illustrators that does no more than mention Charles M. Russell 
or George Catlin or some of the others that have been set aside. 
That these artists have been treated adequately elsewhere, as the 
author asserts, the excellence of his own work refutes, for there 
is nothing in print on Remington, for instance, which approaches 
the quality and thoroughness of the chapter he devotes to him. 
Detailed, accurate, and thoroughly documented work such as 
Professor Taft’s is not merely a replowing of the same ground, 
his own modest opinion to the contrary. 

Finally, one must regret Scribner’s decision to reproduce all the 
illustrations in black and white. With a book costing $8.50 it 
is already a little late to think of economy; a few dollars should 
have been added to the cost so that color plates could have been 
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used. Particularly does this seem reasonable in a book printed 
primarily for the sake of its illustrations, even though it is not 
an “art book.” Color is part of the “historical record” too. 


Ray Past 
Texas Western College 


Fortune Favors the Brave: the Life and Times of Horace Bell, 
Pioneer Californian. By Benjamin S. Harrison. Los Angeles 
(The Ward Ritchie Press), 1953. Pp. 294. Illustrations. 
$7.50. 

Horace Bell (1830-1918), a native of Indiana, reached the 
California mines in 1850 and the pueblo of Los Angeles two 
years later. Here he might have had an easy career as a rancher, 
but his restlessness impelled him to go south of the border on 
two occasions. He was with William Walker in Nicaragua as a 
filibuster in 1856-1857, earning the title of major and not much 
else. In 1859 Bell went into Mexico as far as Tehuantepec and, 
after teaching school, took in some of the strange sights of south- 
eastern Mexico. At the outbreak of the Civil War, Bell returned 
to his native state and enlisted at Indianapolis in the 6th Indiana 
in April, 1861. 

Bell served as mounted scout under the immediate orders of 
several Union generals. In a long, detailed, informing, and dra- 
matic chapter, “Saddle and Spurs,” Professor Harrison has made 
a contribution that should be of interest to historians of the 
South and Southwest during the war. Bell served Nathaniel P. 
Banks, Edward R. S. Canby, and Lawler in scouting expeditions, 
ranging widely through Louisiana and once coming in sight of 
Raphael Semmes as that officer, with a staff, prepared to cross the 
Mississippi eastward on his route to Richmond. With more luck 
his news that the admiral was in the neighborhood could have 
resulted in his capture by the Union forces. Near the close of 
the war Bell was nominated a treasury agent, serving at Victoria, 
Texas. In May, 1866, he left San Antonio with his wife and two 
children, proceeding with a military escort furnished by General 
Canby as far as E] Paso. His destination was Los Angeles, and 
there he remained for most of his adult life. 

Although Horace Bell was a native of the Old Northwest who 
made his deepest impress on the region of the Pacific Southwest, 
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his career as a Union soldier serving in the South and Southwest 
will have some definitely interesting points for historians of 
these sections. Bell does not rank as a figure of first importance, 
but his career, taking it for what it was, has been skillfully and 
dependably related by the author. The book is attractively printed 
and bound. 


FULMER Moop 
The University of Texas 


Fleur de Lys and Calumet. By André Pénicaut. Translated from 
French manuscripts and edited by Richebourg Gaillard 
McWilliams. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University 
Press) , 1953. Pp. xxvii+281. Illustrations. $4.00. 


In 1698 André Pénicaut, an eighteen year old youth of La 
Rochelle, France, sailed for America as a ship carpenter in an 
expedition under the command of the now famous D' Iberville. For 
the next twenty-two years Pénicaut was an eyewitness and a par- 
ticipant in empire building in French Louisiana. His duties took 
him over much of the area, for he traveled from Biloxi and 
Mobile to Natchitoches, Natchez, and the Illinois country and 
visited with Indian tribes and Canadians. He was acquainted 
with such prominent men as D'Iberville, Bienville, St. Denis, and 
Cadillac. Fortunately for historians of later years Pénicaut, the 
carpenter, was also a chronicler. In the form of annals he wrote 
of the events, the country, and the people around him. Because 
he was needed on expeditions to repair boats and after a few 
years to serve as an interpreter of Indian languages, he enjoyed 
many opportunities to witness events of importance. 

The volume under review is the first English translation of 
the full Pénicaut narrative. This English edition is based upon 
“microfilm reproductions of three contemporary manuscripts and 
of a transcription of a fourth.” Professor McWilliams deserves 
commendation for an excellent job of editing. In numerous foot- 
notes he clarifies for the reader many items, particularly place 
names and locations. 

This is a vivid account of French operations and of Indian 
customs along the Mississippi River valley in the early eighteenth 
century. It is interesting to note that André Pénicaut, not unlike 
the Anglo-American Puritans viewing their place in history, saw 
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the fulfillment of God’s will in the settlement of Louisiana by 
French Catholics. In closing his narrative he asked, “Who will 
not recognize therein the hand of the Creator?” 


JEFFERSON Davis Brace 
Baylor University 


The Territorial Papers of the United States: The Territory of 
Alabama, 1817-1819. Compiled and edited by Clarence Edwin 
Carter. Washington (Government Printing Office), 1952. 
Vol. XVIII. Pp. 875. $5.50. 


Edited by Clarence Edwin Carter, this collection of documents, 
as found in the National Archives of the United States in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the years 1817-1819, provides the basis for a 
study and new evaluation of the origins of the state of Alabama. 
The materials are presented in four main divisions: papers 
relating to the foundations of the Territory of Alabama, 1816- 
1817; and papers relating to the administrations of Governor 
Bibb for each of the years, 1817 through 1819. The editor points 
out that this volume is in effect a continuation of volumes V and 
VI of the territorial papers of the United States, relating to the 
Territory of Mississippi. Making clear that the collection is not 
an exhaustive one, he indicates the principles which guided him 
in making the selection from the documents in the various de- 
positories in Washington. 

With g50 documents presented, of which “few more than a 
score have appeared in any previous work,” it is obvious that the 
range of contribution to Alabama history is quite extensive. 
Reference to some of the main items will indicate the richness 
of his collection. Interesting to Alabama historians will be the 
communications establishing the approximate date of the entrance 
into office of the first governor of Alabama Territory, William 
Wyatt Bibb. Some authorities have placed the date earlier than 
the one here suggested, namely, September 25, 1817. Outstanding 
in revealing local interests are the numerous memorials and 
petitions presented by various bodies to local and national author- 
ities. That on pages 192 to 201, for example, against the transfer 
of the territory to Mississippi, lists some six hundred names of 
citizens in several counties of southern Alabama. Providing sim- 
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ilar data important to local historians are the frequent lists of 
names of individuals who received mail (but did not call for it) 
at various post offices throughout the ‘Territory. Probably the 
bulk of the materials deals with various aspects of land, surveys, 
transfers, purchase, and sale. Ranking next in volume are the 
data bearing upon the establishment and operations of the various 
post offices in the Territory. Of all aspects of Territorial relations 
with the Federal government, the information bearing upon 
the varied relations with Indian tribes, particularly Creeks and 
Cherokees, trade, agencies, and conflicts, adds greatly to what is 
known in this particular region. 

Among many other subjects given new meaning, the following 
stand out: the origin in the Territory of negro slavery, banking, 
and newspapers; the development of river navigation, roads, and 
shipping at Mobile; fort construction; boundaries and data on 
place names; and new documents concerning the constitutional 
convention of 1819. 

Since the present collection is not exhaustive, the editor has 
indicated at appropriate places much material justifiably omitted 
but nevertheless important to a complete history of these forma- 
tive years. Accordingly, the present work has the added value of 
being a guide to a search for new documents. Reference to a few 
lines of inquiry will suggest the possibilities for further investiga- 
tion. Regarding land, there remains much to be done on the 
history of claims that rest upon earlier Spanish grants as well as 
on conflicts over land with the Spanish in the area bordering on 
Florida. Again many data on land claims in general and surveying 
contracts can be retrieved from the sources indicated by the editor 
but not utilized in this work. Decidedly interesting is the indica- 
tion of materials for a study of Indian mission schools. 

Carter has greatly added to the usefulness of this collection by 
invaluable footnotes clarifying the documents. Anyone who has 
had similar experience in editing will recognize the high level 
of scholarship he has brought to the undertaking. Local historians 
will be indebted to him for this mine of new information. The 
index, more than one hundred pages in length, is excellent. 
Congratulations are in order for a job extremely well done. 


ALFRED B. THOMAS 
University of Alabama 
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The Mexican Venture. By Tomme Clark Call. New York (Oxford 
University Press) , 1953. Pp. xii+273. Illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, index. 


This volume is one of the most penetrating and informative 
reports of the contemporary Mexican scene which has appeared 
since the end of World War II. Written by an associate editor 
of the San Antonio Express Publishing Company, it is the product 
of his lifelong interest in Mexico, a twelve thousand mile tour 
through twenty-three of the country’s twenty-nine states, and 
research drawn primarily from such substantial authorities as 
Whetten, Tannenbaum, and Mosk. A deep understanding and 
appreciation of Mexico, its people and problems, its past and 
prospects, at all times underly Call’s sympathetic treatment. 

After presenting a short historical background, the author sets 
forth, in ‘““The Concept of Progress,” what the Mexican people 
want, what physical means they have at hand, and how they have 
determined to achieve the task. Over half the book is devoted 
to the industrial program, which has been championed with 
fanatical zeal by the Mexican leadership for the past decade as 
“the only way out.’ Call advances arguments in support of 
the program and proceeds with an analysis of the industrial 
structure, its interdependence on agricultural development, the 
role of the government in planning and financing, the chief prob- 
lems encountered thus far and how they have been met, and 
those which most likely lie ahead. He reviews Mexico’s struggle 
for social and political maturity—the progress made in education, 
health, sanitation, social security, and in the development of a 
more representative political system. A final section describes the 
foreign trade pattern, Mexico’s role in international and hemi- 
spheric affairs, and includes a fine summary of Mexico and her 
northern neighbors—Texas and the American Southwest. It was 
gratifying to see recognition accorded to the work of the Institute 
of Latin-American Studies at the University of Texas in promot- 
ing better understanding and to the E] Paso experiment with 
instruction in conversational Spanish in the elementary grades. 

Above all, students of Mexican history will endorse Call’s 
well-chosen reminder that “all phases of Mexico’s revolutionary 
social and political progress must be judged by how far and how 
fast the advances have moved from points of former stagnation, 
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and not merely by achievements relative to the standards set by 
nations with happier histories” (p. 140) ; and they will undoubted- 
ly applaud his general conclusion that ‘the odds weigh heavily 
in favor of a better future for Mexico” (p. 255) . 


WILLIAM H. Timmons 
Texas Western College 
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Book Notes 


Judging from the appearance of a number of history texts 
recently received in the Association office, there seems to be a 
tendency for the new publications to be more attractive than 
those issued a decade or so ago. Handsome formats, excellent 
maps, and attractive illustrations are observed in a number of 
the new books. 

Houghton Mifflin Company has brought out a second edition 
of John D. Hicks’ The Federal Union: A History of the United 
States to 1865 (The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1952). The new 
edition has an attractive appearance; a few minor changes have 
been made in the text itself. 

A revised edition of Ralph Volney Harlow’s The United States: 
From Wilderness to World Power (Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., New York, 1953) has been issued. The work “is designed 
to provide basic, essential material for the one-year college course 
in American history.” 

Henry Bamford Parkes’ The United States of America: A His- 
tory (Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1953), is another recent 
college text. The comprehensive work has attractive illustrations, 
and the maps done by Theodore R. Miller are most commendable. 

Harold E. Davis, director of Inter-American Studies of The 
American University in Washington, D. C., in The Americas in 
History (The Ronald Press Company, New York, 1953), has 
designed a textbook for courses which includes the history of all 
the American nations in the Western Hemisphere. The one- 
volume work attempts to present in broad outline the political, 
social, and cultural history of the New World. Author Davis 
credits his hemispheric interpretation of American history to 
the late Professor Herbert E. Bolton. 

Those persons unable to possess a copy of Scribner’s Dictionary 
of American History will find that Michael Martin and Leonard 
Gelber have rendered a valuable service with their New Diction- 
ary of American History (Philosophical Library, New York, 
1952). The New Dictionary in one volume does have limitations 
but at the same time provides a useful reference work for 
American history. 
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Another volume in The Oxford History of England series, 
J. D. Mackie’s The Earlier Tudors: 1485-1558 (The Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, 1952) has been issued. This is the tenth work 
in the projected series of fourteen under the editorship of G. N. 
Clark. This scholarly addition to the series examines Tudor 
England from Henry VII through Mary. 


The Association has received John Scholte Nollen’s Grinnell 
College on exchange from the State Historical Society of Iowa. 
Nollen’s work gives the history of Grinnell College from the 
founding in 1846—the year Iowa achieved statehood—down to 
1952. 

DorMAN H. WINFREY 
The University of Texas 
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Contributors 


Exuiort, “A Check List of Theses and Dissertations 
in Texas History, 1907-1952,” is a professor of history and Dean 
of the Graduate School at Southwest Texas State College at San 
Marcos. He received his master’s and doctor’s degrees at the 
University of Texas, writing on the history of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad in Texas and the life of James W. Throckmorton. 
He is president and fellow of the Association and has had articles 
published in numerous historical periodicals. 


CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND, “Border Raids in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, 1915,” is a native of Kingsville, Texas, where he 
received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees at the Texas College 
of Arts and Industries. He received his doctor’s degree from the 
University of Texas, studying Latin American history with 
emphasis on Mexico. Now an assistant professor of history at 
Rutgers University, Dr. Cumberland has written for historical 
publications throughout the country, and his book entitled 
Mexican Revolution: Genesis under Madero was published in 
1952 by the University of Texas Press. 


Davip M. Viengss, “Relations of the Republic of Texas and 
the Republic of the Rio Grande,” writes with the authority of 
several years of research in the field of his subject. An Association 
member, Vigness received his Ph.D. degree from the University 
of Texas in 1951, when he became associated with Schreiner Insti- 
tute at Kerrville, Texas. While at the University Vigness was 
elected to Phi Alpha Theta (National Honorary History Society) , 
Sigma Delta Pi (National Honorary Spanish Society), and Pi 
Sigma Alpha (National Honorary Political Science Society). In 
addition to the Texas State Historical Association, Vigness is also 
a member of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and the 
Valley Historical Society. 


Henry B. DIELMANN, “Dr. Ferdinand Herff, Pioneer Physician 
and Surgeon,” an Association member and prominent San An- 
tonio attorney, was educated in Texas and at the Institute of 
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Technology, Darmstadt, Germany, before he matriculated at 
Georgetown University School of Law, where he was graduated 
in 1918. He has long been interested in the history of Texas, 
particularly the period of German immigration. In addition to 
his contributions to his profession and avocation Dielmann has 
participated widely in the civic life of his city. He has served as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of Witte Museum, as former 
dean of St. Mary’s University School of Law, and as director of 
the Symphony Society of San Antonio. 
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SURE Way to SAVE 
Most people realize the wisdom of saving 
money and many do start a savings pro- 


gram ... but too few ever reach their goal. 


One of the surest ways to save is through 
life insurance. Money saved through life 
insurance will provide funds for retirement 
... for the education of children, and for 
other worthwhile purposes. Should a man 
not live to complete his insurance savings 
program, then his family will receive the 
sum he planned to save...in full... which 
you'll agree is wonderful security for them. 


Why not let the Southland Representative 
show you how easy... and how rewarding 
it is to save... the Southland way. 


ASSETS OVER $158,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $760,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
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JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT 


The Good Will of Texans... 
Our Most Valuable Asset 


For more than 50 years now, Southwest- 
ern Life has been a part of the Texas busi- 
ness scene. For more than five decades, peo- 
ple everywhere in Texas have utilized the 
insurance services available from Southwest- 
ern Life. 


Today, more than 275,000 Texans are pro- 
viding a measure of security for themselves 
and their families through their investment 
in Southwestern Life insurance. 


As it begins its second half century of 
service to the insurance-buying public, 
Southwestern counts as its most valuable as- 
set the good will of its Texas neighbors. 


HOME OFFICE @ DALLAS 
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WHEN YOU BUY THESE BOOKS 
YOU BECOME ... 


A COLLECTOR OF TEXANA‘® 


*You pursue a distinguished hobby of which you may be proud. 


Every Naylor book is handsomely bound and properly priced on 
publication and often increases in value as the days go by. Some- 
times its value increases many times its original cost. 


Here are a few recent titles 
A CAVALIER IN TEXAS—Julia Vivian 


WITHOUT THE SHEDDING OF BLOOD— 
Ray McDearmon 
GHOST TOWNS OF TEXAS—Dick King 


BIG BEND PANORAMA— 
Dr. Horace Wilson Morelock 


Write THE NAYLOR COMPANY 
=, Book Publishers 
Catalog 
SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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$3.00 $4.50 


WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY ANYTHING ABOUT, OR 
PRINTED IN, TEXAS. THIS INCLUDES 
BOOKS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, PAM- 
PHLETS, NEWSPAPERS, LETTERS, PIC- 
TURES, JOURNALS, MANUSCRIPTS, RE- 
PUBLIC OF TEXAS MONEY, AND CONFED- 
ERATE MONEY. 


ANYTHING CONSIDERED 
FROM ONE ITEM TO 
A COMPLETE LIBRARY 


W. M. MORRISON 
P. O. Box 12076 


Houston, Texas 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN HISTORICAL QUARTERLY 


A Journal of Texas History 


The following back volumes of the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly are now available. 


Volumes I through XX, except Volumes I and XVIII, 
which are out of print. 


$8.50 per volume unbound; 
$12.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.50 per single number. 


Volumes XXI through LVI, except Volumes XXII, XXIII, 


XXIV, XXV, XXXII, and XLIII, which are out of 
print. 


$5.50 per volume unbound; 
$9.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All quotations subject to prior sale. Prices subject to 
change without notice. 


Annual Membership $5.00 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, UNrversiry STATION 


* AUSTIN 12, TEXAS * 
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FOUR IMPORTANT TITLES FOR... 
Texana Collectors 


THE EVOLUTION OF A STATE 
By Noah Smithwick 


In his reminiscences, the author relates the best 
story ever told of colonial life and the Texas 
Revolution.—A facsimile; 354 pp. $3.50 


BIG FOOT WALLACE 
By John C. Duval 


This narrative provides stories of unequaled rol- 
licking adventure in an account of the early 
Texas Rangers.—A facsimile; 309 pp. $3.50 


HISTORY OF TEXAS 


By Henderson Yoakum 


A new one-volume edition, this first complete, ac- 
curate, and objective history covers the early pe- 
riod to annexation.—A facsimile; 1058 pp. $10.00 


EARLY TIMES IN TEXAS 
By John C. Duval 


Here is not only a thrilling adventure story, but 
an accurate, authentic account of one of Texas’ 
most dramatic episodes.—A facsimile; 253 pp. 


$3.50 
AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECK COMPANY 


Publishers — Austin, Texas 
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Tom Lea 


A PORTFOLIO OF SIX PAINTINGS 
With an introduction by J. Frank DosiE 


Prepared by master craftsmen, here are six handsome full-color 
prints of Tom Lea’s finest western paintings—‘Fighting Bull,” 
“The Pacing White Mustang,” “Trail Herd,” “Lonely Town,” 
“The Shining Plain,” and “The Hills of Mexico.” Each print 
is approximately 11x14 inches in size, and each is mounted on a 
heavy sheet of stiff antique paper, ready for framing. 

J. Frank Dobie has contributed an intimate and discerning 
biographical sketch of Tom Lea, his close personal friend. 

The prints and folder are enclosed in a sturdy portfolio. 

$15.00 


Gulf to Rockies 


THE HERITAGE OF THE FORT WORTH 
AND DENVER-COLORADO AND 
SOUTHERN RAILWAYS, 1861-1898 


by RicuHarp C. OvERTON 


The colorful railroad builders of the nineteenth century played 
a vital role in the development of the American West. In 
Gulf to Rockies, Richard C. Overton describes the difficulties 
faced by men like John Evans and General Grenville M. Dodge 
as they struggled to open up the mineral treasures of the 
Rocky Mountains through the construction of a railroad to the 
Gulf of Mexico. About 440 pages, illustrated by photographs, 
maps, charts, and drawings by Reginald Marsh. $5.00 
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Now in its thirtieth year... 


Frontier Times 


Only magazine in the world devoted to Frontier 
History, Border Tragedy, and Pioneer Achievement. 


Established at Bandera, Texas, on October 1, 1923, 
by J. Marvin Hunter. 


Now published quarterly at Grand Prairie, Texas, 
by J. Marvin Hunter, Jr. 


$3.00 per year. 75¢ per copy. 


If not available from newsdealer, 
send your order direct to 


FRONTIER TIMES 
2210 West Main Street 
Grand Prairie, Texas 
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IL: you are interested in the historic past of Texas 
(either as a producer or consumer of history) , you are 
invited to apply for membership in the Texas State 
Historical Association, the oldest learned society in 
Texas. Annual dues are $5.00, and The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly is sent free to all members. 


Please fill in the form below. 


Texas STATE HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
GENTLEMEN: 
I should like to apply for membership in the Texas 
State Historical Association and receive The Southwestern 


Historical Quarterly. 


Signed 


Address 


I enclose $5.00 


Bill me 
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Texas STATE HistToricAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
As a member of the Texas State Historical Associa- 


tion I should like to recommend the following persons 
for membership: 


Name 
Address __ 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Name 
Address 


Occupation 


Signed. 
(0 You may use my name in solicitations. 


(0 Do not use my name in solicitations. 
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Onder Now 7 $30 
The Handbook of Texas 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 2,000,000 words 


W. 

K. H. Aynesworth Gibb Gilchrist 

W. E. Bard C. W. Hackett 
Eugene C. Barker J. Evetts Haley 
W. J. Battle Colby D. Hall 

Roy Bedichek W. C. Holden 

R. L. Biesele Elmer H. Johnson 
Curtis Bishop Clifford B. Jones 
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